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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 


We  made  a  litue  news, 
then  covered  a  whole  lot  more 

We  Started  1992  with  our  merger,  creating  a  new 
newspaper  for  readers  in  San  Diego  County. 


II  newspaper  for  readers  in  San  Diego  County. 

Overnight  we  became  the  state’s  third 

largest  paper.  But  that  was  just  a 

minor  story  compared  to 

the  rest  of  the  news  we  ^ 

reported  this  year.  ^ 

Greg  Vistica  continued  to  break 
ground  on  the  Tailhook  sex  scandal,  ^ 

which  toppled  a  secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  several  top-ranking  offi- 

cials  and  triggered  a  national  uproar  ^aiai^S****** 

over  sexual  harassment  in  the  military. 

A  San  Diego  man  was  put  to  death  in  ^ 

the  gas  chamber  —  California’s  first  ^  * 

execution  in  25  years  —  and  Lorie 
Hearn’s  first-person  account  from  the  h 

death  chamber  added  gripping  detail 
to  our  reporting  team’s  effort. 

A  local  man  wrongly  sentenced  to 

time  in  a  Texas  jail  won  his  freedom,  '  "^0^ 

helped  by  reporter  Greg  Moran’s  ^.sss 

dogged  investigation.  '.:sSc3*^' 

And,  for  a  special  report,  20  reporters  lO 

and  photographers  spent  24  hours  along  ,  \ 

the  border  separating  San  Diego  and  ^ 

Tijuana  to  take  an  unusual  look  at  “Life  on  a 

the  line’’  —  a  place  where  two  very  differ- 

ent  worlds  collide.  «\VV 

Meanwhile,  we  developed  a  weekly  enter- 
tainment  tab,  “Night  &  Day,”  that  excited  ^^0000^^^^ 

readers  throughout  our  diverse  county,  home 
to  the  nation’s  sixth  largest  city.  \  ^ 

We  are  proud  of  the  effort  our  staff  put  forth  \ 

on  these  and  many  other  projects  during  1992. 

We  look  for  even  better  things  as  The  San  Diego  ^  ^  \XjS 

Union-Tribune  enters  its  second  year  in  1993. 


tes^, 
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Does  your  media  kit  create  a 
convincing  argument  for 
advertising  in  your  publicaton? 


The  Perfect 
Media  Kit 

by  Jack  Bernstein 
81/2"  X  ir,  80  pages 
$17.50 


The 


"Most  media  kits  are  just  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unconnected  pieces, "  says  Jack 
Bernstein,  author  of  The  Perfect  Media  Kit 
and  President  of  Selling  Space,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  for  publishing.  "Few  media  kits  tell 
a  story  or  make  a  logical  argument  for 
using  the  publication." 

"A  media  kit  is  a  publication's  most 
important  sales  tool.  It  should  present  only 
the  information  necessary  to  convince  the 
prospect  to  advertise  and  it  should  present 
that  information  in  the  order  that  you  want 
it  seen,"  contends  Bernstein. 

In  the  book  he  describes  how  to  create 
a  media  kit  that  sells,  and  not  one  that  just 
has  unnecessary  sheets  of  information. 

The  book  is  based  upon  Mr. 

Bernstein's  experience  evaluating  media 
kits  while  at  four  major  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  -  J.  Walter  Thompson,  BBDO,  Benton 
&  Bowles,  and  Marsteller  -  and  the  seven 
years  of  experience  working  as  a  consultant  on 
advertising  issues  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Table  of  Contents: 

Chapter  1  -  Can  Your  Media  Kit  Sell  Advertising 
To  This  Media  Planner? 

Chapter  2  -  Media  Kits  Do  More  Un-Selling  Than 
Selling 

Chapter  3  -  What  Do  You  Have  to  Say  For 
Yourself? 


Media 

Kit 


BYJACKBfcflNSUlN.  PHtSlOfNT 
BfLlING  SPACE 


Please  send _ copies  of  The  Perfect  Media  Kit 

at  $17.50  (plus  $2.50  for  shipping  &  handling)  to  the 
address  below.  Enclosed  is  a  check  or  Master 
Card/Visa  account  number. 

Name: _ 

Company: _ 


Address: 


Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 


4  -  Just  Knowing  You  Exist  Is  Comforting 

5  -  Squeezing  Into  The  Market 

6  -  Give  Them  Buyers 

7  -  What  Do  You  Say  When  You  Have 

Nothing  To  Say? 

8  -  Don't  Shoot  Yourself  In  The  Wallet 

9  -  Packaging  Your  Product 

10  -Self-Evaluation Test 


Phone  Number: _ 

Master  Card  /  Visa  #  Exp.  Date: 
Account  #: 


Send  Order  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
FAX:  (212)929-1259 


Picturing 

Political 

Turmoil 


The  handmade  boats  were  ready  to 
launch  -  signaling  the  hopes  of 
Haitians  that  their  call  for  freedom 
would  finally  be  heard. 

While  two  nations  stood  in  nervous 
anticipation,  Bill  Clinton  prepared 
for  his  new  role  as  president.  As  the 
inauguration  neared,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  photographer  Brian  Baer 
and  writer  Marlene  Sokol  traveled 
to  Hati  to  record  the  refugees’ 
hopes,  dreams  and  plans  to  escape. 

The  Haitian  woman  pictured  above 
wipes  away  a  tear  as  she  exits  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  in  Port-au-Prince. 
One  of  163  Haitian  refugees  on  the 
ship,  she  was  among  the  first  to  be 
rescued  and  repatriated  under  the 
new  Clinton  administration. 

From  Wilbur  Landrey’s  coverage  of 
the  Bosnian  civil  war  to  Reena 
Shah’s  reports  on  how  nations 
handle  their  older  population  - 
Times’  correspondents  and  photo 
journalists  focus  their  attention  on 
delivering  today’s  most  powerful 
and  poignant  international  images. 

At  the  Times,  we  strive  to  not  only 
report  the  news  but  to  explain  it  - 
bringing  the  emotion  of  stories  to 
life  and  conveying  them  with 
sensitivity  and  purpose.  Around  the 
world  and  here  in  Tampa  Bay,  it’s 
our  goal  to  help  our  readers  get  the 
complete  picture. 

&t.prtersburg  Simes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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FEBRUARY 

25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


MARCH 

1  “S — ^Newspapers  in  Education  Week. 

3-5 — ^New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Publishers’  Con¬ 
vention,  The  Copley  Marriott  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

3-5 — Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Human  Resources  Conference,  The  Hilton  Palacio 
Del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5-8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  The  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

9 —  American  Advertising  Federation,  Annual  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 0-  1 3 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  The  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Works  hops/Clinics 


MARCH 

1  -5 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Measurement  and  Control  of 
Color  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

4-5 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Workshops,  Central  Michigan 
University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Pre-press  Symposium,  The 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

7- 1  3 — American  Press  Institute,  Consumer  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  Census:  Putting  America 
Under  a  Microscope”  Conference,  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

8- 1 0 — ^Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomorrow: 
Tools  for  Results”  Workshop,  The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Hilton  Hotel,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

11-1  3 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Customer  Service  Semi¬ 
nar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  3 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  “Advertising:  Good  Design  Can 
Sell”  Workshop,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  Providence,  R.I. 

7-1  3 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poyn- 
ter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14- 1  9 — Poynter  Institute,  “Reconnecting  with  the  Community” 
Seminar  for  Senior  Executives,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

15- 1 9 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Web  Offset  Newspaper 
Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

19-31  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Exploding 
Health  Care  Costs”  Conference,  The  Indigo  Lakes  Hilton  Resort,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 

3 1  -35 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program 
(under  75,000  circulation),  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

3 1  -35 — Poynter  Institute,  Investigative  Reporting  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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THE  LEADING  EDGE 


by  Michael  Conniff 


Tribune  2000 


I  f  YOU  think  it’s  easy  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture,  you’re  right.  Anybody  can  do  it, 
and  almost  everybody  does.  The  great 
thing  about  the  prediction  business  is 
that,  by  the  time  the  course  of  events 
has  proven  you  dead  wrong,  it’s  not  only 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it  but  no¬ 
body  can  remember  what  you  said  in  the 
first  place. 

Take  it  from  me. 

The  prediction  business  has  become 
almost  an  enterprise  unto  itself  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Something  about 
the  nice  round  numbers  coming  in  the 
year  2000  has  had  the  effect  of  a  full 
moon  looming  over  the  business.  Could 
it  be  the  newspaper  equivalent  of  a  mid¬ 
life  crisis? 

It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  predict  the 
future  when  you  find  yourself  atop  a  ma¬ 
jor  media  enterprise  such  as  Tribune 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Orlando  Sentinel  and  owner  of  ca¬ 
ble  television  superstation  WGN,  the 
Chicago  Cubs  baseball  team  and  other 
newspapers  and  variegated  properties 
too  numerous  to  enumerate.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  talk  about  the  future  of  a 
media  company  such  as  Tribune  without 
talking  about  technology. 

“You  can  tend  to  get  enamored  of  the 
technology,”  says  Jim  Longson,  Tribune 
Co.’s  vice  president  of  technology,  “but 
the  question  is,  ‘How  do  you  apply  these 
technologies?’  ” 

Since  the  summer  of  1991,  Tribune 
Co.  has  been  trying  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  “trying  to  create  a  unified  strate¬ 
gy,”  in  Longson’s  words.  To  make  that 
happen,  company  executives  put  togeth- 


( Conniff  is  editor  of  the  Kelsey  Report,  a 
nett;  media  market  intelligence  service , 
and  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Interactive  Sports  Inc.  He  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  by  fax  [802-862-4699]  or  MCI 
MAIL  [MCONNIFF]). 


er  a  series  of  task  forces  of  people  of  all 
levels  from  the  various  Tribune  business 
units.  They  started  with  core  competen¬ 
cies,  a  concept  that  has  been  all  the  buzz 
in  corporate  circles  because  it  forces  a 
company  to  identify  the  things  that  it 
does  best. 

“We  gave  them  an  assignment,”  Long- 
son  says.  “What  should  we  be  doing  in 
new  technology?  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  money.” 

“It’s  been  a  great  marriage  of  those 
perspectives  and  cultures,”  Tribune  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  Scott  Smith  says  of 
the  task  force.  “So  far  it’s  been  exciting 
the  way  our  people  have  come  together.” 

The  two  immediate  developments  to 
come  out  of  the  task  force  are  an  equity 
investment  in  America  Online,  a  con¬ 
sumer  service  that  the  company  will  op¬ 
erate  as  Chicago  Online.  A  second  ven¬ 
ture,  known  as  ChicagoLand  Television, 
has  brought  a  Tribune  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  bureau  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
company’s  new  all-news,  24-hour  local 
cable  television  channel. 

“Fundamentally,”  Longson  says,  “we 
want  to  be  the  leading  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  we  serve  through  whatever  products 
and  services  meet  those  needs.  If  you’re 
market-driven,  that  might  mean  on-line 
services,  a  24-hour  cable  channel,  or 
other  new  delivery  channels.” 

R 

■beyond  the  tangible  evidence  of  new 
services  and  synergies  in  the  market¬ 
place,  the  task  force  and  Tribune  man¬ 
agement  have  developed  four  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  guide  the  company  into  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

First,  Tribune  is  looking  to  develop 
products  and  services  for  use  across  mul¬ 
tiple  distribution  channels. 

Second,  the  company  wants  to  target 
information  “so  people  get  it  where  and 
when  they  want  it  and  get  what  they 
want,”  Longson  says.  “We’re  looking  at  a 


whole  set  of  targeting  technologies,  like 
Chicago  Online,  that  let  interactive 
users  get  the  depth  they  want.” 

^Third,  Tribune  wants  to  enhance  the 
presentation  of  the  information.  In  the 
audiotex  arena,  for  example,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  now  seriously  examining  the  poten¬ 
tial  impact  of  screen-based  telephones 
that  circumvent  the  clumsiness  of  tradi¬ 
tional  voice  menus. 

“The  fourth  principle  is  the  most  ab¬ 
stract,”  Longson  says,  “and  that’s  adding 
value  and  creating  linkages  between 
marketers  and  consumers.  What  a  news¬ 
paper  does  today,  leaving  aside  the 
Fourth  Estate  mission,  is  that  it’s  a  mar¬ 
ketplace.  That’s  an  important  capability 
for  us  to  develop  across  technologies  and 
an  important  role  for  us  to  develop.  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  use  new  technolo¬ 
gies  to  create  electronic  marketplaces 
that  complement  our  print  market¬ 
places.  We  need  to  figure  out  how  do  we 
learn  to  use  those  capabilities  to  create 
content. 

“As  for  database  marketing,  if  you’re 
going  to  create  a  marketplace,  you  need 
to  know  what  your  customers  want.  In 
Chicago,  we  need  to  develop  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  our  customers  and  to  better 
understand  their  needs.” 

To  do  all  of  this.  Tribune  Co.  decided 
to  institutionalize  the  task  force  and  to 
staff  it  with  people  from  all  the  operat¬ 
ing  units  —  print,  broadcast,  whatever 
—  on  a  rotating  annual  basis. 

Tribune  has  also  created  a  technology 
advisory  committee  at  the  highest  level 
of  the  company  chaired  by  chairman 
and  CEO  Charles  Brumback. 

“We  try  this,  we  try  that,”  Scott  Smith 
says,  “and  so  far  we’ve  been  relatively  for¬ 
tunate.  Either  we  have  made  money  or 
only  lost  a  little.  We  haven’t  had  huge 
commitments.  We  haven’t  sunk  millions 
into  a  dry  hole.”  BECT 
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9  Subpoena  Survey 

Reporters  Committee  study  shows  the 
number  of  subpoenas  issued  to  news 
organizations  declined  from  1989  to  1991. 

10  Under  Scrutiny 

California  congresswoman  says  media 
coverage  of  upcoming  Los  Angeles  trials 
should  be  illuminating,  not  polarizing. 

1  1  Audiotex  Success 

Newspapers  willing  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  can  make  some  money  via  audiotex. 

12  Personal  Ordeal 

When  her  Z-year-old  son  was  diagnosed 
with  a  rare  form  of  cancer,  a  journalist  de¬ 
cided  to  chronicle  her  family’s  ordeal. 

1 4  Lending  a  Helping  Hand 

Assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  black- interest  weekly  paper 
charts  a  new  path. 


0-  Hail  to  the  Vikings!  Redskins  make  pla>'offs/Cl 

^1)0  ^tmco 


2  Calendar 


Pardons  leave  president  facing  twin  probes 

V^;»hci^s3vs>takbrrieaiogM 'uoiiolK.  i  ^ 


3  Leading  Edge 

The  future  of  communications  at  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 


16  Controversial  Column 

North  Carolina  sportswriter  resigns  un¬ 
der  fire. 


Troops 

goa^r 

gunmen 


downs 
InKji  jet 


6  Editorial 


17  Post  Update 

The  latest  on  the  New  York  Post  situa¬ 
tion. 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


Israelis 
deii>  ILN. 
plea  fir 
cfeptMtees 


1  5  Stock  Tables 


1  8  Weekly  Editor 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


Page  12  Writing  about, 


28  Legal  Briefs 


21  Obituaries 


22  Advertising/Promotion — News¬ 
papers  may  benefit  from  new  Gemstar 
program. 


37  Book  Reviews 
Murdoch,  by  William  Shawcross. 
Halftone  Effects;  A  Complete  Visual 
Guide  to  Enhancing  and  Transforming 
Halftone  Images,  by  Peter  Bridgewater 
and  Gerald  Woods. 


24  INews  lech — Mycro- lek  jues 
Chapter  1 1 ;  Newspaper  tech  managers 
on  the  move;  Orders  and  installations. 


38  Syndicates/News  Services 
Columns  that  drew  the  most  responses 


56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Controlling  the  media  is  shamefully  easy, 
according  to  a  journalism  professor  who 
ran  for  a  local  board  of  education  seat. 


48  Classified 


your  own  ordeal 
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ewspapers  are  required  to  play  many  diverse 
roles.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  editorial  and 
employment  functions,  newspapers  have  a 
very  high-profile  role  as  good  corporate  neighbors  — 
making  pages  available  to  community  groups,  providing 
personnel  and  money  for  charitable  organizations,  as  well 
as  setting  public  agenda  in  news  and  editorial  columns. 
Every  bit  as  important  as  these  roles  is  that  of  an 
environmentally  conscious  and  considerate  neighbor. 


oremost  among  newspapers'  environmental 
concerns  are  newsprint  recycling,  the  use  of  low 
VOC  inks  (as  well  as  water-based  and  soy 
inks)  and  vehicle  pollution  and  control.  Newspapers  and 
their  vendors  have  responded  to  both  legislative 
mandates  and  to  the  very  vocal  concerns  of  their  readers. 
Newspapers  are  leading  the  way  toward  a  cleaner 
environment. 


n  its  April  10  issue.  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
publish  a  special  pullout  section  devoted  to 
“Newspapers  and  the  Environment.'  This 
section  will  detail  the  effons  being  made  by  ever>'  facet 
of  the  newspaper  industry  to  “clean  up  its  act." 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
but  newspapers  and  their  vendors  still  face  significant 
changes  in  the  decade  ahead  of  them. 


his  section  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Equipment  Vendors,  Ink  Companies, 
Newsprint  Manufacturers,  Architects,  Truck 
Leasing  Companies,  and  Newspaper  Syndicates  with 
environmental  features  to  tell  their  stoiy-  to  over  80,000 
readers  interested  in  America’s  Newspapers.  To  reach 
the  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  call  your  local 
sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director  at  2 1 2  •  675  •  4380. 
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NBC  hurt  everyone 

THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  news  on  all  media  took  a  serious  beating  when 
NBC  admitted  last  week  that  it  had  rigged  a  broadcast  showing  a  General 
Motors  truck  bursting  into  flames  as  a  result  of  a  collision.  The  fire  had  been 
contrived,  the  documentary  was  falsified  and,  under  threat  of  a  suit  from 
GM,  the  network  admitted  all  and  apologized. 

There  has  been  no  satisfactory  explanation  how  such  a  thing  could  hap¬ 
pen  at  a  serious  news  organization.  Apparently,  many  NBC  executives  knew 
about  it  and  yet  the  decision  was  made  to  withhold  information  from  the 
public  about  how  the  test  was  conducted.  It  was  blatant  falsification  and  all 
news  media  will  suffer  because  of  it. 

Mike  Wallace  of  CBS’  60  Minutes  said:  “We  indeed  all  suffer.”  That  goes 
for  print  as  well  as  broadcast. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  news  media — reporters  as  well  as  commenta¬ 
tors — have  been  under  attack  during  the  election  campaign.  Charges  that 
you  cannot  believe  what  you  read  or  hear  are  commonplace.  It  has  led  to 
President  Clinton’s  decision  to  avoid  press  conferences  and  to  speak  directly 
to  the  people  over  the  air  without  questioning  by  the  press.  There  is  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  press  which  will  be  exploited  mercilessly  by  the  critics  after 
this  episode. 

Some  serious  damage  control  is  called  for.  Newspaper  editors  cannot  be 
smug  in  the  belief  this  has  happened  to  their  principal  competitor  and  not  to 
them.  It  has  happened  to  them.  Remember  Janet  Cooke  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  her  phony  stories  that  captured  a  Pulitzer  Prize?  Broadcasting  just 
had  its  equivalent.  It  could  happen  again. 

Every  organization  that  has  anything  to  do  with  reporting  the  news  on  the 
air  or  in  print  should  review  and  strengthen  its  procedures  for  checking  and 
verification.  TTie  credibility  of  every  one  of  us  is  at  stake. 


Glamour  of  photos 

IN  THE  LAST  decade  cameras  have  been  developed  to  new  peaks  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  performance  and  newspapers  have  blossomed  with  photos  in  color 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  satellite  is  the  glamour  girl  in  all  this.  Every  tv  viewer  is  aware  of  the 
role  played  by  satellites  in  bringing  news  coverage  from  remote  places.  Not 
many  newspaper  readers  are  aware,  however,  that  many  of  the  pictures  in 
their  newspapers  are  delivered  by  the  similar  transmission  systems. 

Among  the  many  developments  reported  in  this  week’s  photographic  sec¬ 
tion  are  the  sophisticated  procedures  for  wireless  photo  transmission,  includ¬ 
ing  using  a  portable  satellite  radio  telephone  where  local  phone  or  power  do 
not  exist. 

Newspaper  readers  should  know  about  these  things. 
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Advice  for 
journalists 


Lettas  to  the  Editor 

Lack  of  diversity  led 
to  newspaper’s  demise 


THE  JAN.  30  E&P  story  about  the 
demise  of  the  once-proud  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript'Telegram  pointed  to 
economic  problems  as  the  reason  for 
failure.  There  was  another  reason  that 
also  contributed  to  the  newspaper’s  ulti¬ 
mate  downfall. 

The  newspaper’s  newsroom  was,  large¬ 
ly,  always  all  white.  In  the  early  1980s, 
when  I  was  employed  there,  a  few  re¬ 
porters  had  a  passing  knowledge  of 
Spanish  but  they  did  not  interact  freely 
with  Holyoke’s  newest  citizens.  The 
young,  white  reporters  and  editors  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  Hispanic 
community,  were  separated  from  it  cul¬ 
turally  and  economically,  and  did  not 
write  stories  that  would  catch  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  ever-increasing  Hispanic 
population  of  the  city. 

Absent  new  readers,  the  Transcript’s 
circulation  had  no  place  to  go  but  down. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  newspaper’s 
refusal  to  recognize  that  its  survival  had 
to  include  the  Hispanic  community,  the 
management  —  all  white  —  failed  to 
gain  new  advertisers  who  sold  to  or  were 
in  that  community. 

Had  the  E&P  story  included  com¬ 
ments  from  Hispanic  residents,  it  would 
have  given  a  clearer  picture  of  the  need 
for  the  Transcript  to  expand  its  work 
force  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  coverage  to  all  of  the  city’s  residents. 

Ross  Connelly 

(Connelly  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hardwick  fVt.j  Gazette) 


Clarification 

TWO  POINTS  IN  your  article  of  Feb.  6 
about  the  planned  sale  of  the  Central 
New  Jersey  Home  News  to  the  Asbury 
Park  Press  need  clarification. 

Needing  clarity  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  surviving  company  may  invest  in 
another  newspaper  after  the  Home 
News  is  sold.  We  have  no  such  immedi¬ 
ate  plans. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  your 
reporter,  1  said  the  sale  of  the  Home 
News  was  not  a  reflection  of  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  the  newspaper  business  and 
that  while  1  could  not  speak  for  all 
shareholders,  1  do  not  rule  out  future  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
However,  nothing  of  that  nature  is 
presently  anticipated. 

Needing  correction  is  the  statement 
that  1  have  three  sons.  I  have  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Finally,  1  wish  to  add  that  although 
the  reported  purchase  price  is  inaccu¬ 
rate,  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  spe¬ 
cific  terms. 

William  Boyd 

(Boyd  is  chairman  of  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.) 


AS  A  PROFESSIONAL  reference  li¬ 
brarian,  1  often  am  asked  by  members  of 
the  public,  our  patrons,  to  help  them 
find  the  text  of  current  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Yet,  when  the  public  reads  news  sto¬ 
ries  about  current,  controversial  court 
opinions,  one  element  is  almost  always 
missing  in  newspaper  and  magazine  sto¬ 
ries:  the  actual  name  of  the  court  case. 

Including  the  name  of  the  court  case 
in  a  news  story  not  only  gives  readers  full 
information  but  also  allows  them  to  fol¬ 
low  up  and  read  the  opinion  in  a  local 
public  or  university  library. 

A  recent  example  this  summer  was  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Cipollone  tobacco  case. 
This  key  decision  was  reported  as  the 
“landmark  tobacco  ruling”  or  simply  the 
“smoking  case.” 

How  can  a  student  or  a  member  of 
the  public  be  expected  to  learn  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  decision  when  the  actual 
name  of  the  case  is  not  reported?  Some 
news  stories  even  omitted  the  names  of 
the  parties  involved. 

1  urge  editors  and  journalists  to  report 
full  names  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases 
in  future  stories.  For  the  record,  the  to¬ 
bacco  decision  was  “Cipollone,  Individ¬ 
ually  and  as  Executor  of  the  Estate  of 
Cipollone  v.  Liggett  Group  Inc.”  Even  an 
abbreviated  version,  such  as  “Cipollone 
V.  Liggett  Group”  would  be  sufficient. 

In  short,  your  readers  are  interested  in 
full  details  on  court  cases  and  public 
laws.  Referring  to  a  major  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  simply  as  the  “smoking 
case”  or  the  “Pennsylvania  abortion  rul¬ 
ing”  does  your  readers,  and  the  librari¬ 
ans  who  serve  them,  a  great  disservice. 

John  W.  Qraham 


Back  on  Saturdays 

THE  FAIRBANKS  (ALASKA)  Daily 
NewS'Miner  will  resume  publication  of  a 
Saturday  edition  in  April,  according  to 
publisher  Paul  Massey. 

The  paper  last  published  a  Saturday 
edition  May  10,  1989.  When  Saturday 
publication  was  suspended,  Monday 
through  Friday  editions  were  delivered 
afternoons. 

Massey  said  that  since  the  News- 
Miner  began  morning  publication  on 
July  1,  the  gap  between  the  Friday  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  Sunday  edition  increased 
to  48  hours.  — AP 


Newspaperdonb 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  The  casualty 
rate  among  war  correspondents  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Army’s  in  battle.  The  ratio 
of  Army  casualties  to  the  number 
serving  overseas  was  less  than  5%, 
according  to  the  War  Department. 
E&P  reports  that  60  correspondents 
out  of  300  to  350  serving  overseas  are 
now  listed  as  dead,  wounded,  miss¬ 
ing,  captured  or  interned — 15%  to 
20%.  Of  those,  10  are  dead. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  met  for  three  days  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  unprece¬ 
dented  arrangements — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  luncheons,  dinners  and 
one  business  meeting,  all  sessions 
were  off  the  record.  Official  Wash¬ 
ington,  from  the  president  on  down, 
told  the  editors  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  and  none  of  it  was  reported. 
Some  of  it  was  given  as  background 
for  future  comment.  E&P  was  repre¬ 
sented  and  reported:  “Military  secre¬ 
cy  prevents  further  revelation  at  this 
time  of  what  they  said.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  20,  1943 
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Where  Leaders 
Learn  from  Leaders... 

Leadership  Institute  for  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  Education 

Summer  ‘93  Conference 

June  20  -  25 

Nominations  for  the  Leadership  Institute  are  invited  from  incumbent  or  aspiring 
administrators  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  education.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  leadership  from  some  of  the  nation’s  leading  educators, 
working  journalists  and  media  scholars. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center’s  ninth  annual  Leadership  Institute 
for  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  Education  is  a  week-long  intensive 
program,  providing  a  forum  to  explore  the  intellectual,  academic  and  professional 
aspects  of  effective  educational  leadership.  Past  Institute  seminars  have  been 
conducted  by  some  of  the  foremost  university  administrators,  scholars  and 
professionals: 

James  David  Barber  Robert  Darnton  Diane  Ravitch 

Robert  Birnbaum  Thomas  Ehrlich  Michael  Schudson 

Ernest  Boyer  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti  Donna  Shalala 

John  Brademas  Stephen  Hess  Arnold  Weber 

Gene  Budig  Shirley  Kenny  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr. 

John  Burness  C.  Peter  Magrath  Abraham  Zaleznik 

The  Institute  is  held  at  The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  located 
at  Columbia  University.  Round  trip  travel  and  accomodations  are  paid  for  by 
the  Center. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  journalism  or  mass  communication  administrators 
(deans,  directors,  chairs),  faculty  members  or  media  professionals.  Send  a  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae  and  two  letters  of  reference  to: 

The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

Columbia  University 
2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 

Deadline  for  application  is  March  31, 1993. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


February  20, 1993 


Subpoena  Survey 

Reporters  Committee  study  shows  number  of  subpoenas  issued 
to  news  organizations  declined  between  1989  and  1991 


by  Debra  Qersh 

A  DECLINE  IN  subpoenas  issued  does 
not  a  victory  make. 

Despite  a  slight  drop  in  the  number  of 
subpoenas  served  on  media  outlets  be¬ 
tween  1989  and  1991,  subpoenas  continue 
to  be  the  method  of  choice  for  many  seek¬ 
ing  information  from  news  organizations. 

The  number  of  subpoenas  served  and 
the  types  and  consequences  of  those  ac¬ 
tions  in  1991  have  been  chronicled  in  a 
recently  released  study  from  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Washington,  D.C.  The  1991  re¬ 
port  is  the  second  of  three  —  the  first 
covered  1989,  and  the  last  installment  is 
slated  to  cover  1993. 

The  report  discovered  that  in  1991 
there  were  3,281  subpoenas  served  on 
1,010  news  outlets.  In  1989  there  were 
4,408  subpoenas  issued  to  1,042  media 
organizations. 

While  the  numbers  can  be  examined 
statistically,  they  cannot  be  directly  com¬ 
pared,  since  some  of  the  responding  or¬ 
ganizations  are  different. 

Once  again,  broadcasters  received  the 
bulk  of  subpoenas,  even  though  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  fewer  responses. 

Broadcast  media  accounted  for  only 
28%  of  the  responses,  but  they  received 
68.5%  of  the  subpoenas  issued  in  1991. 
Further,  of  the  broadcast  respondents, 
68.9%  said  they  had  received  one  or 
more  subpoenas  in  1991. 

Newspaper  respondents  made  up  72% 
of  the  survey,  but  they  received  less  than 
a  third  (31.5%)  of  subpoenas.  Among 
the  newspapers  surveyed,  43.9%  said 
they  had  been  served  with  a  subpoena  in 
1991. 

About  half  of  the  subpoenas  tracked  in 
this  report  involved  criminal  cases 
(50.7%),  and  most  of  them  were  in  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  (81.3%),  according  to  the  report. 

Civil  litigation,  mainly  civil  trials, 
were  the  next  largest  category  of  subpoe¬ 
nas,  although  about  three-quarters  of 


the  respondents  said  they  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  the  civil  proceedings. 

In  those  civil  actions  in  which  the  me¬ 
dia  were  involved,  most  of  the  subpoenas 
were  issued  in  libel  cases  in  which  the 
news  organization  was  a  defendant  (57.7%) 
or  for  invasion  of  privacy  suits  ( 11.5%). 

Ironically,  most  of  the  subpoenas  is¬ 
sued  sought  material  that  had  already 
been  broadcast,  essentially  using  the 
news  organization  as  a  clipping  service 
or  library. 

Since  many  of  these  subpoenas  are 
simply  used  as  a  shortcut,  a  number  of 
broadcasters  have  begun  charging  for 
the  service  to  help  discourage  these 
types  of  subpoenas,  the  report  noted. 

Two  news  organizations  reported 
searches  of  their  newsrooms  in  1991. 
Both  of  them  were  television  stations, 
one  in  Wyoming  and  the  other  in  Wash¬ 
ington  state.  No  searches  were  reported 
by  outlets  responding  to  the  first  survey. 

Subpoenas  for  telephone  records  in 


1991  were  reported  by  two  newspapers 
and  a  television  station. 

Sanctions  against  uncooperative  me¬ 
dia  also  saw  an  increase  in  1991,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study. 

In  the  earlier  report,  only  one  newspaper 
reported  any  action  taken  against  it  by  the 
court  for  refusing  to  comply.  That  number 
jumped  to  six  in  the  report  for  1991. 

Further,  three  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  had  reporters  go  to  jail  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  respond  to  subpoenas.  Two  other 
newspapers,  one  in  Arizona  and  the  oth¬ 
er  in  California,  were  ordered  to  pay 
fines  for  each  day  they  refused  to  com¬ 


ply,  and  another  Arizona  newspaper  sim¬ 
ply  said  it  was  sanctioned,  but  did  not 
indicate  how. 

About  half  (49.9%)  of  those  subpoe¬ 
naed  complied  with  the  request,  al¬ 
though  just  under  a  quarter  (22.5%) 
were  able  to  convince  the  individual  is¬ 
suing  the  subpoena  to  withdraw  it. 

Of  the  9%  of  subpoenas  that  were 
challenged,  nearly  three-quarters 
(72.1%)  were  quashed  by  the  judge.  Less 
than  1%  of  those  unsuccessfully  chal¬ 
lenged  were  appealed  but,  of  those,  just 
under  half  were  blocked. 

State  shield  laws  were  most  frequently 
invoked  by  those  seeking  to  block  a  sub¬ 
poena,  and  judges  agreed  with  the  media 
in  31.3%  of  the  cases.  In  1989,  only 
16.1%  of  subpoenas  were  quashed  be¬ 
cause  of  state  shield  laws. 

Shield  laws  accounted  for  more  quash¬ 
ing  of  subpoenas,  although  their  exis¬ 
tence  does  not  necessarily  mean  media 
in  that  state  escaped  unscathed. 


States  with  such  regulations  account¬ 
ed  for  63.9%  of  the  subpoenas  issued.  In 
the  years  since  the  last  survey,  when  the 
comparable  figure  was  49.2%,  two  states 
have  passed  shield  laws,  bringing  the  to¬ 
tal  to  28  states. 

The  17  states  that  do  not  have  shield 
laws  but  do  recognize  some  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  for  reporters  accounted  for  a  third  of 
the  subpoenas  (33.3%),  while  the  five 
states  with  no  shield  laws,  no  case  law,  and 
no  state  constitutional  protection  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  2.9%  of  the  subpoenas. 

Anecdotal  responses  from  media  sur¬ 
veyed  indicated  that  in  many  cases  refer- 


Ironically,  most  of  the  subpoenas  issued 
sought  material  that  had  already  been  broadcast, 
essentially  using  the  news  organization  as 
a  clipping  service  or  library. 
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Congresswoman:  Coverage 
of  Los  Angeles  trials  should 
be  illuminating,  not  polarizing 


ring  to  the  state  shield  law  helped  curtail 
subpoenas,  in  some  cases  leading  to  their 
withdrawal  and  no  further  court  action. 

Another  successful  challenge  was  ar¬ 
guing  that  the  subpoenaed  information 
was  available  from  another  source. 
Judges  granted  media  motions  in  27.1% 
of  those  cases. 

Fighting  subpoenas  appeared  to  be  a 
successful  deterrent  to  future  action,  as 
three  news  outlets  that  said  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  subpoenas  in  1991  cited  their 
aggressive  resistance  as  a  reason. 

Fewer  broadcast  outlets  received  more 
subpoenas  compared  with  other  survey 
respondents,  and  far  more  broadcasters 
cooperated  with  subpoena  requests. 

The  RCFP  report  shows  that  broad¬ 
cast  respondents  complied  with  60.4% 
of  subpoenas  received,  while  newspapers 
cooperated  with  only  26.8%. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  could  be 
that  broadcasters  most  frequently  were 
asked  for  material  that  had  aired  (38.2% 
of  the  requests).  While  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  newspaper  clipping  from  a  library 
or  other  source  outside  the  newspaper,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  tape  of  a 
broadcast  once  it  has  aired.  BECT 

Palo  Alto  daily 
may  close  in  April 

THE  PENINSULA  TIMES  Tribune  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  notified  its  employees 
on  Feb.  12  that  the  paper  may  close 
down  in  April  if  a  buyer  is  not  found. 

The  newspaper,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  was  com¬ 
plying  with  the  federal  WARN  law 
(Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining 
Notification  Act)  designed  to  protect 
workers  against  sudden  plant  closures. 

Last  July,  the  Times  Tribune,  which 
primarily  covers  Palo  Alto  and  Redwood 
City  south  of  San  Francisco,  laid  off  70 
of  its  340  employees.  At  that  time, 
publisher  Robert  E.  Wood  blamed  the 
“economic  turmoil  of  the  last  18  months” 
for  the  downsizing. 

Tribune  Co.  bought  the  paper  in  1978 
for  a  reported  $28  million  from  the  em¬ 
ployee-owned  Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc., 
making  some  employees  instantly  rich. 

In  conjunction  with  the  WARN  an¬ 
nouncement,  Wood  also  reported  that 
managing  editor  William  Harke  had 
been  named  editor  of  the  Times  Tribune, 
replacing  Kevin  Doyle,  who  left  to  be¬ 
come  executive  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Gabriel  (Calif.)  Valley  Newspaper 
Group,  which  is  owned  by  the  Thomson 
Co.  of  Toronto. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  OF  the 
black  community  has  improved  a  bit 
since  last  year’s  Los  Angeles  riots,  but 
Rep.  Maxine  Waters  fears  the  media  will 
“seek  to  polarize  and  sensationalize, 
rather  than  illuminate  and  inform”  in 
their  reporting  of  two  upcoming  trials 
with  racial  overtones. 

The  black  Democratic  congress- 
woman  from  Los  Angeles  expressed  her 
concern  at  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Convention  in  San  Jose  (Feb. 
11-13).  Her  reference  was  to  the  federal 
trial  of  four  L.A.  police  officers  in  the 
beating  of  Rodney  King  and  the  case  of 
three  black  youths  accused  of  mauling  a 
white  truck  driver  at  the  height  of  the 
unrest.  Jury  selection  has  started  in  the 
police  trial,  and  the  other  trial  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  in  March. 

Appearing  on  a  panel,  “Can  We 
[newspapers]  Take  the  Heat?,”  Waters,  a 
sometimes  controversial  spokeswoman 
for  the  African-American  community 
during  and  after  the  upheaval,  suggested 


that  the  media  miss  the  real  point  when 
asking  her  to  comment  on  the  possibility 
of  another  riot  over  jury  verdicts  or  if  she 
believes  there  can  be  a  “fair  trial.” 

“What  we  want  is  justice  . . .  and  seri¬ 
ous  attention  paid  to  the  frustration, 
alienation  and  hopelessness  that  fuel  ur¬ 
ban  unrest,”  she  said.  “Just  gaining  fair 
trials  won’t  solve  anything  in  our  com¬ 
munity  —  for  that  we  need  resources 
and  in-depth  reporting  of  our  communi¬ 
ties’  plight. 

“Everybody  wants  to  ask  me  about  the 
next  rebellion  but  precious  few  want  to 
hear  about  my  ‘Urban  Agenda’  for  com¬ 
munity-based  public  works  projects,  job 
training  opportunities  and  community 
banking  to  boost  investment  in  South- 
Central  L.  A.” 

Waters  put  most  of  the  blame  for  al¬ 
leged  bad  reporting  of  the  riot  on  televi¬ 


sion,  although  she  scored  all  news  orga¬ 
nizations  for  playing  up  “black-on-white 
violence”  while  underplaying  the  fact 
that  25  of  the  reported  deaths  were 
African-Americans,  19  were  Latinos  and 
10  were  Anglos. 

Still,  Waters  conceded  that  newspa¬ 
pers’  coverage  of  the  unrest  was  a  “belat¬ 
ed”  improvement  over  their  previous  re¬ 
porting  of  the  inner  city  because  black 
reporters  were  given  pivotal  roles  rang¬ 
ing  from  street  reporting  and  photogra¬ 
phy  to  analysis  and  writing. 

However,  she  also  cited  a  report  by 
the  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  that  many  black  reporters  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  assigned  to  the  story 
only  because  their  color  afforded  them 
greater  mobility  and  access  and  that 
they  did  not  get  to  write  the  top  stories. 

Waters  lauded  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  beginning  its  post-riot  “Community 
Forum”  page  and  its  central  city-zoned 
edition.  “It  would  be  an  even  better  idea 
if  that  supplement  could  go  in  all  the 
Times’  suburban  editions  so  that  the 
folks  there  could  get  a  better  sense  of  our 


concerns  and  know  about  the  good  stuff 
that  happens  in  our  neighborhoods  — 
not  just  bad,”  she  added. 

The  media  also  came  in  for  some  crit¬ 
icism  from  former  Stanford  University 
president  Donald  Kennedy,  mainly  for 
their  use  of  anonymous  leaks. 

Kennedy,  who  resigned  his  presidency 
in  1991  amid  a  scandal  over  the  university 
allegedly  overbilling  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  research  overhead  costs,  com¬ 
plained  that  many  of  the  charges  against 
Stanford  personnel  were  made  by  un¬ 
named  auditors  who  may  have  had  “neg¬ 
ative  attitudes”  toward  the  university. 

“Leaking  proves  the  secret  purpose 
of  the  leaker,  who  often  fails  to  include 
other  material  that  may  explain  or  ame¬ 
liorate  the  charges,”  Kennedy  said.  “A 
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Audiotex  Success 
At  Newspapers 

Those  willing  to  make  an  investment  can  make  some 
‘respectable’  money,  conference  attendees  are  told 


by  M.L.  Stein 

AUDIOTEX  INFORMATION  services 
may  be  a  long  way  from  replacing  retail 
and  classified  advertising  as  revenue 
sources,  but  they  are  making  respectable 
money  for  newspapers  willing  to  invest 
in  them. 

The  future  promises  even  greater  dol¬ 
lars  as  customers  become  more  en¬ 
tranced  with  what  800  and  900  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  can  provide  them. 

This  was  the  message  that  came 
through  loud  and  clear  at  the  InfoText 
’93  conference  in  Las  Vegas,  where 
newspaper  panelists  contended  that  an 
interactive  phone  operation  pays  off 
when  done  right. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  scope 
of  the  industry  —  which  extends  beyond 
newspapers  —  the  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  InfoText  magazine  drew  nearly 
60  exhibitors,  including  audiotex  service 
bureaus,  equipment  suppliers,  telephone 
companies  and  banks,  which  issue  credit 
cards  for  paid  calls.  Also  on  hand  were 
representatives  of  17  foreign  countries, 
including  Japan,  Germany,  France  and 
South  Africa. 

There  were  convention  reports  that 
interactive  phone  lines  are  generally  not 
impressive  profit  centers  for  some  news¬ 
papers.  However,  even  those  papers  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  keep  their  hand  in  for 
the  possibility  of  future  earnings  and  to 
maintain  what  Stan  Linhorst  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers  described  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  position  as  the  “number  one 
communicator  in  our  market.” 

Among  panelists  whose  papers  al¬ 
ready  have  hit  pay  dirt  was  Nancee 
Simms  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Co.  (Evansville  Courier  and  Evansville 
Press),  who  said  one  program  alone. 
Homework  Hotline,  is  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  $60,000  in  ad  revenue  for  1992-93. 

Sponsored  by  a  supermarket,  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  enables  pupils  or  parents  to 
access  a  Courier  phone  line  for  school 
assignments,  drew  267,829  free  phone 


calls  in  the  first  11  weeks,  said  Simms, 
the  company’s  audio/delivery  express 
manager. 

Another  $35,000,  she  continued, 
came  from  a  Pizza  Hut  sponsorship  of  a 
contest  to  pick  weekly  winners  in  the 
Midwest  Basketball  Collegiate  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  winners  got  $100  (paid  by  Piz¬ 
za  Hut)  and  the  food  outlet  said  it  sold 
more  pizzas  in  the  first  week  of  the  game 
than  ever  before,  Simms  said. 

The  Courier  company  also  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  audiotex  for  a  horse¬ 
race  track  in  Kentucky  ($65,000  last 
year)  and  various  hospitals  ($54,000  ex¬ 
pected  this  year). 

“And  I’m  not  done  yet,”  Simms 
vowed.  “There  are  35  more  health  cate¬ 
gories  to  sell. 

“I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  ‘Are  we 
making  money?’  Yes,  but  the  real  money 
to  be  made  is  by  integrating  audiotex. 


marketing  and  alternate  delivery.  Our 
philosophy  is  to  keep  the  flexibility  of 
our  entire  newspaper  company.  We’re 
only  as  strong  as  all  of  its  parts.” 

Linhorst,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald'] ournal,  who  also 
runs  the  paper’s  Newsline  and  Home¬ 
work  Hotline,  said  the  company  got  off 
to  a  successful  start  in  1991  with  voice 
personals  on  a  900  number  at  $1.95  per 
minute. 

In  the  first  year,  he  noted,  the  system 
averaged  2,500  calls  a  week  for  a  total  of 
8,000  minutes.  The  ad  is  free  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  including  calls  to  check  on  re¬ 
sponses. 


Abbreviations  are  not  accepted  from 
advertisers,  which  means  the  ads  do  not 
all  look  the  same,  Linhorst  added. 

The  panelist  termed  the  profitable 
Homework  Hotline  the  “centerpiece  of 
our  audiotex  system,”  which  now  has 
1,659  categories  assigned  to  teachers  and 
administrators  for  various  kinds  of 
school  information. 

The  homework  line  is  sponsored  by  a 
major  grocery  chain,  which  was  targeted 
because  it  relied  on  inserts  but  did  not 
buy  ROP  advertising,  Linhorst  recalled. 

The  speaker  said  that  establishing  the 
hot  line  required  an  enormous  amount 
of  work. 

“That’s  why  a  newspaper  should 
charge  an  advertiser  dearly  for  the  right 
to  be  a  part  of  it,”  Linhorst  advised. 

The  Syracuse  papers’  preparation,  he 
said,  included  setting  up  a  pilot  program 
with  one  school,  training  teachers  how 


to  record  their  messages,  and  going  on 
sales  calls  to  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  hot  line  to  clients  and  the 
sales  staff. 

“I  made  sales  calls  myself,”  Linhorst 
said. 

So  far.  Homework  Hotline  has  re¬ 
ceived  400,000  requests,  he  stated. 

Other  audiotex  services  for  Syracuse 
Newspapers  include  special  programs  for 
Christmas,  the  best  winter  airfares  to 
warm  places,  Spanish-language  news  re¬ 
ports  and  Election  Day  coverage,  Lin¬ 
horst  disclosed. 


There  were  convention  reports  that  interactive 
phone  lines  are  generally  not  impressive  profit 
centers  for  some  newspapers.  However,  even  those 
papers  believe  they  should  keep  their  hand  in  for 
the  possibility  of  future  earnings. 
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Writing  About 
Your  CHm  Ordeal 

When  her  2 -year-old  son  was  diagnosed  with  a  rare  form  of  liver 
cancer,  a  journalist  decided  to  chronicle  her  family’s  ordeal 


by  Debra  Qersh 

MOST  JOURNALISTS  SPEND  their 
careers  telling  the  stories  of  others,  but 
unless  they  have  been  fired,  retired  or 
acquired  notoriety,  it  is  rare  for  them  to 
write  about  themselves. 

When  her  Z-year-old  son  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  a  rare  form  of  liver  cancer, 
journalist  Elizabeth  A.  Marchak  decid¬ 
ed  to  chronicle  her  family’s  ordeal. 
Thankfully,  her  story,  so  far,  has  a  happy 
ending. 

On  June  10,  1992,  Marchak,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Times  computer  projects  edi¬ 
tor,  was  at  an  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  convention  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  when  she  learned  that  her  son 
David  had  a  tumor  on  his  liver.  She  im¬ 
mediately  got  on  a  plane  and  returned  to 
Washington. 

David,  she  was  told,  was  suffering 
from  hepatoblastomas,  an  extremely  rare 
form  of  liver  cancer  that  afflicts  about  70 
children  a  year,  all  of  whom  are  under  17 
and  most  of  whom  are  less  than  6  years 
old. 

Shortly  after  the  diagnosis,  Marchak 
began  taking  notes,  realizing  she  had  a 
fascinating  story  to  tell. 

Convincing  the  Times  to  buy  a  laptop 
computer  for  her  to  use  at  home  and  at 
the  hospital,  she  then  got  the  photo  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  to  agree  with 
the  idea  of  her  telling  this  story  in  the 
paper. 

Marchak  told  E&P  about  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  article  during  an  interview 
with  her  and  her  husband  W.  Stephen 
Hart  and  their  son  David  at  their  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  home. 

Among  David’s  contributions  to  the 
interview  was  counting  to  10,  more  or 
less,  for  the  tape  recorder  and  then 
squealing  and  dancing  with  delight 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  “David” 
played  back  for  him. 

“I  started  doing  a  lot  of  research  to 
find  out  about  this  type  of  cancer  and 
how  things  work  . . .  and  it  just  got  more 


^  Hail  to  the  Vikings!  Redskins  make  playdTs/CI 
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Pardons  leave  president  facing  twin  probes 


The  Washington  Times  played  computer 
projects  editor  Elizabeth  Marchak’s  story 
of  her  son  David  and  his  cancer  ordeal  on 
Page  One. 


and  more  interesting,”  Marchak  ex¬ 
plained. 

Once  the  Times  committed  to  the 
project,  Marchak  said  she  was  “on  my 
own  from  then  on.  I  just  didn’t  do  the 
daily  stuff.  I  came  and  went  as  I  could, 
but  I  kept  notes  every  day.  I  started  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Not  only  did  Marchak  think  the  story 
was  fascinating  —  “the  way  our  lives 
were  suddenly  changing”  and  timely  — 
“it’s  obvious  health  care  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  troublesome  issue”  — 
but  also,  she  said,  “I  was  really  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  could  I  justify  my  ex¬ 
istence  for  the  next  six  months.” 

The  plan  was  to  finish  the  story  for 
publication  around  Thanksgiving,  but  as 
that  deadline  approached,  David  had 


not  yet  finished  chemotherapy,  so  the 
story  was  pushed  back  to  late  December. 

Working  closely  with  Marchak  was 
Times  photographer  Cathaleen  Curtiss, 
herself  a  mother  of  two,  who  spent  long 
days  and  nights  with  Marchak  and  Hart 
in  their  home  and  at  the  hospital. 

“She  just  is  fabulous,”  Marchak  said  of 
Curtiss.  “She  really  knows  when  to  put 
down  the  camera  and  just  be  a  part  of 
the  family  and  when  to  take  pictures.” 

Marchak  sensed  that  David’s  doctors, 
while  agreeing  to  the  project,  were  un¬ 
comfortable  with  the  idea.  Her  husband 
speculated  that  they  also  were  surprised 
that  she  would  want  to  do  the  story  at 
all. 

“I  think  their  comfort  level  has  to  do 
with  [the  fact  that]  unless  you’re  really 
used  to  operating  in  the  public,  with  the 
glare,  anything  that  you  do  that  opens 
you  up  to  public  exposure  is  kind  of  in¬ 
timidating,”  Hart  explained. 

“Particularly  something  as  fraught 
with  problems  and  the  emotional  stuff  as 
dealing  with  a  kid  who  has  cancer.  But  I 
never  got  any  open  antagonism  toward 
the  idea  of  doing  it.” 

Hart  further  noted  that  the  doctors 
felt  “a  bit  of  surprise  that  you  would 
want  to  do  a  story  about  your  kid’s  can¬ 
cer.  I  mean,  in  the  sense  that  this  is  sort 
of  an  odd  reaction  to  this  set  of  circum¬ 
stances,  almost  anticipating,  expecting, 
as  we  did  in  a  way,  to  draw  in,  deal  with 
things  a  lot  less  . . . 

“And  I  think  they  found  that  at  the 
same  time  you  do  that,  which  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  reaction,  that  you’re  recording  this 
and  writing  a  story  for  the  public.  I  think 
they  found  that  sort  of  odd,”  he  said. 

Marchak  added  that  she  “made  it 
clear  to  them  that  the  story  was  about 
David  and  us.  I  was  not  in  any  position 
to  do  any  investigative  piece  about  the 
cancer  clinic  or  Georgetown  University 
[Medical  Center].” 

Being  the  parents  of  the  child  un¬ 
dergoing  treatment  also  helped  since 
Marchak  and  Hart  could  argue  the  sto- 
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Journalist  Beth  Marchak  holds  son  David  two  days  after  a  tumor  and  half  his  liver 
were  removed.  There  were  more  than  20  tubes,  pumps  and  monitors  constantly  con¬ 
nected  to  David. 


ry  did  not  compromise  the  quality  of 
care,  nor  could  they  be  denied  access 
in  any  way. 

The  only  time  access  was  denied  by 
the  hospital  was  in  the  operating  room, 
when  surgeons  removed  David’s  tumor. 

Marchak  said  she  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Curtiss’  eye  for  photos,  but  the 
hospital  insisted  on  its  own  photograph¬ 
er  for  the  actual  surgery.  His  shots  were 
more  technical  than  emotional  or  story¬ 
telling. 

However,  the  doctors  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  thought  the  idea  was  a 
little  odd. 

Hart,  a  legislative  aide  to  Sen.  George 
Mitchell  (D-Maine),  at  first  thought 
“that  this  is  odd,  that  this  extremely  per¬ 
sonal,  private  and  painful  element  in  our 
lives  is  going  to  be  exposed  to  the  public. 

1  felt  it  was  odd. 

“At  the  same  time.  I’ve  been  married 
to  Beth  for  10  years,  and  1  know  how  im¬ 
portant  journalism  is  to  her.  It’s  not  just 
a  job,  it’s  her  life.  So,  I  think  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  she  saw  a  story  that  she  could 
write  that  other  folks  couldn’t,  [and]  that 
she  could  do  a  great  job  on  it.” 

Hart  also  thought  “it  was  very  thera¬ 
peutic  for  Beth  to  do  this  story.  It  en¬ 
abled  her  to  pound  away  each  night  on 
the  computer  and  keep  notes,  while  she’s 
doing  things,  questioning  the  doctors, 
doing  the  research.  All  of  this  was  a  way 
for  her  to  deal  with  this  situation.” 

Because  his  job  on  the  Hill  puts  him 
in  the  public  eye  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hart  was  not  intimidated  by  the  sense 
that  people  were  going  to  see  him  in  the 
media. 

Being  the  focus  of  her  own  story  was 
somewhat  odd  for  Marchak. 

When  working  on  computer  projects, 
“you’re  dealing  with  a  voluminous 
amount  of  data,  none  of  it  is  from  you  — 
independent  confirmation,  third  and 
fourth  sources  to  protect  yourself  —  and 
suddenly,  it’s  like  I  made  it  all  up,”  she 
said. 

“But  I  didn’t  make  it  up,  it’s  all  there 
in  my  notes.  This  is  what  happened  on 
July  5,  this  is  what  happened  Aug.  17, 
this  is  what  happened  Oct.  1.  And  to  be 
able  to  pull  from  basically  one  source 
was  a  very  strange  experience  for  me.  1 
wasn’t  sure  what  the  reaction  would  be. 

“But,  yeah,  it’s  really  weird  to  have 
yourself  displayed.  But  it  just  became 
like  an  all-consuming  thing  to  get  it 
done.  Let’s  get  it  done,  let’s  get  it  behind 
us,  because  I’ve  got  computer  projects  I 
want  to  pursue.  I’ve  got  seminars  I  want 
to  give,  there’s  lots  of  stuff  going  on  in 
my  real  job  field.  So  getting  it  done  by 


the  end  of  the  year  was  really  therapeu¬ 
tic,”  Marchak  said. 

Being  a  reporter  had  its  advantages, 
too. 

Not  only  did  Marchak  benefit  from 
the  input  of  friends  who  were  medical 
writers.  She  was  able  to  do  her  own  re¬ 
search,  and  knowing  how  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  proved  helpful. 

“Just  sort  of  knowing  that  you  don’t 
take  everything  at  face  value,  that  some¬ 
body  has  an  answer  for  you,  or  there  are 


different  ways  to  do  this,”  she  explained. 
“Being  a  reporter,  I  think,  gave  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  confidence.  Some  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  would  just  shove  you  around,  but  I 
must  say  we  didn’t  run  into  too  much  of 
that.” 

Once  the  project  was  completed, 
Curtiss  brought  over  the  photo  proofs  to 
their  house  for  Hart  and  Marchak  to 
see.  For  Hart,  seeing  those  hundreds  of 
photographs  all  in  one  sitting  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult. 

“To  go  back  and  see  things  that  you 
had  done  and  the  looks  on  your  faces, 
the  pain  in  David’s  face,  the  fatigue  or 
anxiety  in  Beth’s  face  or  in  my  face. 
[Seeing]  some  of  the  images  was  very,  for 
me,  very  hard,”  he  explained. 


“Even  when  you  go  through  it,  you 
do  it  and  you  don’t  think  about  it,  and 
you’re  not,  in  some  ways,  as  cognizant  of 
the  image,  [unlike]  where  it’s  frozen  in 
photography,  especially  Cathaleen  who 
captures  the  moment  so  well.” 

It  was  easier  for  Marchak,  however, 
who  saw  the  pictures  as  they  were  devel¬ 
oped,  rather  than  all  at  once. 

“For  me,  [looking  at]  the  pictures,  I 
sort  of  forgot  I  was  David’s  mother.  I  just 
really  got  into  the  fact  ‘Oh  these  are 


great  pictures,  they  tell  a  story.’  I  was 
particularly  tuned  into  him.  I  didn’t  even 
realize  that  was  me. 

“But  these  pictures  tell  a  story,  and  it 
was  telling  his  story.  And  I  really  got  into 
that,”  she  said. 

Because  they  were  slated  to  appear  on 
a  local  morning  news  television  program 
the  day  the  article  was  to  appear.  Hart 
got  to  see  the  page  proofs  a  day  early. 
Otherwise,  Marchak  said  she  would  not 
have  shown  him  the  article  before  publi¬ 
cation. 

“I  didn’t  take  a  real  active  role,”  Hart 
said.  “I  didn’t  read  the  notes  on  a  daily 
basis.  [Marchak]  asked  me  about  things. 


Hart  further  noted  the  doctors  felt  “a  hit  of 
surprise  that  you  would  want  to  do  a  story 
about  your  kid’s  cancer.” 
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Lending  a 
Helping  Hand 

Assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
black- interest  weekly  newspaper  charts  a  new  path 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WITH  A  RECENT  loan  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  black-interest 
Chicago  monthly  N’Digo  is  making  a 
smoother  transition  from  free  supple¬ 
ment  to  paid-circulation  newspaper,  its 
publisher  says. 

“This  loan  has  stimulated  our  growth, 
development  and  expansion,”  Hermene 
Hartman  said.  “It’s  enabled  us  to  hire 
[additional]  staff  and  do  marketing  with 
tv  commercials  and  other  mass-market¬ 
ing  techniques.  We’re  putting  it  all  to¬ 
gether  now.” 

From  the  Tribune’s  point  of  view,  the 
loan  is  the  start  of  a  long-term  “relation¬ 
ship  that  is  complementary,  not  compet¬ 
itive,”  said  John  Puerner,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
development. 

In  fact,  Puerner  said,  the  Tribune  is 
considering  expanding  the  relationship 
into  an  advertising  partnership  in  which 
its  account  reps  would  also  sell  space  in 
N’Digo. 

“This  is  a  chance  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  get  to  know  more  about 


black  readership,”  N’Digo  publisher 
Hartman  said.  “This  is  a  win-win  situa¬ 
tion  [that]  can  serve  as  a  model  for  how 
large  corporations  can  assist  minority 
entrepreneurs. 

“This  is  an  economic  turning  point 
for  a  small  paper  and  a  major  crossroads 
in  our  journey  to  becoming  Chicago’s 
premier  African-American  journal,”  she 
added. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  has  not  been 
disclosed. 


Hartman  created  N’Digo  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1989  as  a  free-distribution  newspa¬ 
per  with  bulk  drops  at  stores  and  restau¬ 
rants  in  the  city’s  black  South  Side  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

In  1990,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  add¬ 
ed  N’Digo  as  a  geographically  targeted 
magazine  supplement. 


Last  April,  however,  N’Digo  dropped 
out  of  the  Sun-Times  and  was  converted 
to  a  paid  newspaper  with  a  500  cover 
price. 

The  paper  is  distributed  now  by 
Charles  Levy  Circulating  Co.,  a  big  local 
distributor,  and  is  sold  primarily  at  su¬ 
permarkets,  drugstores  and  newsstands. 

With  the  February  issue,  N’Digo  add¬ 
ed  its  first  full-time  advertising  manager 
as  well  as  its  first  managing  editor. 

A  travel  section  and  movie  review 


column  have  been  added  and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  political  columnist, 
Hartman  said. 

Hartman  said  the  paper  plans  to  move 
to  twice-monthly  frequency  next  year 
and  weekly  by  1995.  IIEOT 

Pols  denounce 
newspaper  for 
exposing  perks 

SANTA  ANA  (CALIF.)  City  Council 
members  moved  to  curb  such  perks  as 
buying  meals  for  themselves  on  city 
credit  cards,  but  not  before  voicing  a 
cranky  denunciation  of  the  newspaper 
that  had  exposed  the  practice. 

The  Orange  County  Register  had  re¬ 
ported  that  top  city  officials  have  spent 
$20,000  of  taxpayers’  money  for  meals, 
almost  always  for  themselves,  city  em¬ 
ployees  or  paid  lobbyists. 

The  newspaper  said  that  City  Man¬ 
ager  David  Ream  used  his  city  credit 
card  to  charge  several  golf  games,  fre¬ 
quently  with  Mayor  Dan  Young  as  his 
partner. 

On  a  motion  by  Councilwoman  Lisa 
Mills,  the  council  voted  to  control 
spending  by  officials  on  food,  travel  and 
recreation.  Credit  cards  were  canceled 
and  city-funded  meals  for  the  council 
and  its  commissions  were  banned. 

However,  several  members  denounced 
the  Register’s  story.  Young  called  the 
piece  unfair  and  “politically  driven.” 

Both  the  mayor  and  Ream  said  they 
supported  the  reforms  to  set  an  example 
for  the  city  in  tough  economic  times. 

“Not  because  of  the  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle,”  Young  said. 

Councilman  Rick  Norton,  who  usually 
is  at  odds  with  the  mayor  and  the  city 
manager  on  issues,  said  he  felt  constrained 
to  defend  them  on  the  perks,  terming  the 
newspaper  article  a  “witch-hunt.” 


“This  is  an  economic  turning  point  for  a  small  paper 
and  a  major  crossroads  in  our  journey  to  becoming 
Chicago’s  premier  African-American  journal.” 
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90%  of  old  Oakland  Tribune 
news  staffers  find  new  jobs 

NINETY  PERCENT  OF  the  old  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune’s 
editorial  staff  have  found  new  jobs,  50%  of  them  on  the  new 
Tribune,  it  was  reported. 

Eric  Newton,  managing  editor  of  the  old  Tribune,  who  coor¬ 
dinated  a  job  placement  service,  said  those  who  did  not  join 
the  new  Tribune,  went  to  the  New  York  Times ,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Sacramento  Bee,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Orange 
County  Register,  San  Mateo  Times,  Contra  Costa  Times  and 
other  newspapers. 

A  few,  Newton  disclosed,  went  into  other  fields,  and  five 
have  “book  deals.” 

Robert  and  Nancy  Hicks  Maynard  sold  the  Tribune  to  the 
Alameda  Newspapers  group,  which  took  over  Dec.  11.  The 
Maynards  arranged  for  the  job  search,  which  Newton  called 
an  “extraordinary  effort.” 

Newton  said  several  newspapers  showed  up  at  Tribune  Tow¬ 
er  to  interview  prospects.  In  addition,  there  were  career-coun¬ 
seling  workshops  in  which  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  Leroy 
Aarons,  former  Tribune  executive  editor,  participated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Newton. 

Only  10  former  editorial  employees  are  unaccounted  for,  he 
added. 

AFP  gets  new  chief  exec 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  of  Agence  France-Presse  has 
picked  the  company’s  number  two  executive,  Lionel  Fleury,  as 
its  new  chief  executive  over  several  outsiders. 

Fleury,  who  moves  up  from  general  manager,  was  elected 
president  and  general  manager  to  replace  Claude  Moisy. 
Moisy,  who  had  headed  the  agency  since  January  1990,  did  not 
seek  a  new  three-year  term. 

Fleury,  47,  was  backed  by  D  of  the  15  directors. 

There  were  five  other  candidates:  Bernard  Montanier,  an  ad¬ 
viser  at  France-Television;  Bruno  Rohmer,  former  president  of 
Oros  Communication;  Jean-Charles  Bourdier,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  newspaper  Republicain  Lorrain;  tv  producer  Pierre-Andre 
jouve;  and  Dominque  Pettit,  head  of  AFP’s  magazine  service. 

AFP  had  a  deficit  of  $5.2  million  last  year  on  revenues  of 
$188  million. 

Fleury  nominated  Pierre  Lemoine,  chief  of  AFP’s  Bonn- 
Berlin  bureau,  to  be  the  new  deputy  general  manager.  —  AP 

AD  VO  will  convert  to  common 
stock,  seek  NYSE  listing 

ADVO  INC.,  THE  big  direct  mailer,  said  it  will  convert  its 
preferred  stock  to  common  stock  and  will  seek  a  listing  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

With  the  conversion,  absolute  ownership  of  ADVO  will 
move  out  of  the  hands  of  two  investment  firms,  Warburg  Pin- 
cus  &  Co.  and  Welsh,  Carson,  Anderson  &  Stowe.  After 
conversion,  the  two  firms  will  have  stakes  of  about  17%  to 
18%  each  with  Warburg  holding  warrants  to  purchase  anoth¬ 
er  10%  of  the  company,  said  ADVO  attorney  David  Stigler. 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/16/93 

2/9/93 

2/18/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

39.875 

41.25 

38.00 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

490.125 

506.00 

428.25 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

23.00 

22.125 

21.50 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.50 

32.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.50 

52.875 

46.75 

KnightRidderlnc.(NY) 

62.00 

62.75 

58.125 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.375 

29.125 

26.75 

1  McClatchyNewspaperslnc.  (NY)  21.75 

22.00 

21.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM ) 

20.25 

19.75 

21.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

33.00 

33.00 

26.75 

N ew  York  Times  Co.  ( AM ) 

28.625 

28.875 

28.25 

1  ParkCommunicationsInc.  (OTC)  18.75 

19.25 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

36.50 

38.00 

26.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

27.75 

27.00 

26.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.25 

32.375 

36.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

50.875 

52.375 

43.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  fori  stock  split 

233.50 

236.00 

225.25 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/16/93 

2/9/93 

2/18/92 

MacLean  Himter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.25 

10.25 

13.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

18.25 

18.75 

13.25 

Reuters  (c) 

57.125 

57.125 

61.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.00 

15.25 

19.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.125 

14.25 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

13.50 

16.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.75 

21375 

24.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.88 

3.61 

3.87 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.625 

39.875 

27.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  ESiP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Stigler  and  financial  analysts  say  the  ceding  of  control  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  bring  management  changes  to  the  high-riding 
direct  mailer. 

“The  company  has  done  so  well  that  Warburg  and  Welsh 
will  do  better  [owning]  common  stock,”  said  Ken  Berents  of 
Alex.  Brown  &.  Sons  Inc. 

ADVO  also  declared  a  5-for-4  stock  split  and  introduced  its 
first  dividend:  a  share  paid  out  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

ADVO  also  adopted  a  “poison  pill”  defense  against  “abusive 
takeover  tactics”  that  is  triggered  when  an  unwelcome  suitor 
exceeds  20%  ownership.  Warburg  is  “exempted  to  a  small  de¬ 
gree,”  Stigler  said.  The  company  said  it  has  received  no  take¬ 
over  threats. 
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Controversial  Column 

Sportswriter  resigns  under  fire  after  ‘the  tone’  of  his  column 
denouncing  prayer  before  high  school  games  irritates  readers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

COLLEAGUES  ON  THE  25,000-circu¬ 
lation  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post,  Robert  A. 
Lifton  says,  used  to  call  him  “the  Yan¬ 
kee”  or  “the  carpetbagger.” 

Outraged  townspeople  were  calling 
him  a  lot  worse  by  the  time  the  25 -year- 
old  sportswriter  had  resigned  his  first 
newspaper  job  last  November. 

Lifton  irritated  many  readers  —  and 
angered  and  embarrassed  Post  editors  — 
with  a  Sunday  column  in  which  he 
wrote  that  he  was  “disgusted”  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  practice  of  reciting  prayers  before 
high  school  sports  contests. 

“I’m  disgusted  when  I’m  told  to  rise  at 
a  game  and  bow  my  head  in  reverence 
while  some  preacher  waxes  poetic  about 
Jesus  Christ,”  Lifton  wrote  in  a  Nov.  1 
column  headlined  “Pregame  prayers 
taboo.” 

“1  stand  up  quietly  (no  bowing,  how¬ 
ever)  and  keep  my  mouth  shut,  but  in¬ 
side  my  blood  is  boiling.  I’m  offended,” 
Lifton  continued. 

Lifton  wrote  that  it  is  “abominable” 
that  prayers  are  invoked  at  public  high 


school  sports.  It  is  an  “ugly  scenario” 
that  is  “unconstitutional,”  he  wrote. 

Addressing  his  column  to  “you” 
Southerners,  Lifton  complained  that  the 
prayers  are  “abusing  the  few  with  your 
ignorance.” 

Post  editor  Steve  Bouser  said  he  was 
appalled  at  the  column  —  not  so  much 
for  its  opinion,  he  says,  but  its  insulting 
tone  and  its  several  factual  and  stylistic 
errors. 

“Saying  [pregame]  prayers  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional  is  a  perfectly  valid  opinion,” 
Bouser  said.  “We  probably  have  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  opinions  in  our  editorial 
pages.” 

The  column  even  took  a  shot  at  the 


newspaper  itself,  referring  to  “several  ill- 
advised  Post  editorials  in  the  past.” 

“And  bear  in  mind,”  Post  editor 
Bouser  said,  “that  we’re  talking  about  an 
entry-level  sportswriter”  making  that 
judgment. 

Reader  reaction,  Bouser  said,  was  “a 
firestorm.” 

“What  I  did  for  a  living  on  that  Mon¬ 
day  was  answer  the  telephone,”  he  said. 

Bouser  said  he  was  moved  to  write  a 
rare  front-page  apology  for  the  column 
even  before  the  public  furor  started. 

“I  know  this  looks  like,  here  we  go 
again,  ‘Paper  Runs  Scared  Before  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Readers’  —  and  that’s  not  the 
case  at  all,”  Bouser  said. 

“The  Post  made  a  mistake  Sunday,” 
the  editor’s  note,  which  ran  Monday,  be¬ 
gan. 

Bouser  wrote  that  “It  is  not  our  policy 
to  jeopardize  that  relationship  [with 
readers]  by  going  out  of  our  way  to  insult 
and  offend  our  fellow  citizens. 

“Bob  Lifton  is  a  talented  writer,  but 
he  made  a  serious  error  of  judgment  in 
this  case,”  the  note  said. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  column 


ran,  Lifton  was  called  to  a  meeting  with 
Bouser  and  other  top  editors. 

He  said  he  resigned  rather  than  be 
fired. 

“Steve  Bouser’s  quote  was  something 
like  ‘the  marriage  between  the  Chicago 
boy  and  Salisbury  has  ended,’  ”  Lifton 
said. 

In  October  1990,  Lifton  came  to  the 
Post,  his  first  newspaper  job,  from  the 
tony  Chicago  suburb  of  Highland  Park, 
armed  with  a  master’s  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern. 

Apparently,  Lifton  did  not  make  an 
overly  vigorous  defense  of  the  column  at 
the  meeting. 

“It  seems  to  me  my  best  interest  was 


to  leave  quietly,”  Lifton  said.  “I  am  ambi¬ 
tious,  my  concern  is  my  future  ...  I  was 
thinking  of  the  tag  ‘fired’  versus  ‘re¬ 
signed.’  ” 

In  a  recent  interview,  Lifton  said  he 
was  not  trying  to  shirk  responsibility  for 
the  column,  but  he  suggested  repeatedly 
that  the  newspaper  should  bear  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  furor. 

“[The  column]  wasn’t  edited,  I  don’t 
think  at  all ... .  Isn’t  it  the  editor’s  job  to 
temper  the  tone  and  change  words 
around?  If  they  were  going  to  take  it  so 
seriously,  shouldn’t  they  have  put  the 
brakes  onr’  he  said. 

As  published,  the  column  was,  indeed, 
a  copy  editor’s  nightmare.  It  abounded  in 
misspellings;  “cite”  for  “site,”  “are”  for 
“our”  and  even  “knawed”  for  “gnawed.” 

Post  editor  Bouser  said  Lifton“did 
need  more  editing  than  he  got  all  along.” 

In  this  case,  however,  Bouser  said 
Lifton  hid  the  column  from  the  editing 
process,  writing  it  several  days  in  advance 
and  submitting  it  right  on  deadline. 

Sports  editor  Ed  Dupree,  who  han¬ 
dled  the  column,  was  demoted  as  a  result 
of  the  incident,  Bouser  said. 

“It’s  a  fact  of  life  that  we  have  a  new 
sports  editor  here.  I  hate  to  dwell  on  that 
but  it  shows  that  other  people’s  [careers 
were]  at  stake,”  he  said. 

Lifton  denies  he  tried  to  sneak  the 
column  into  the  paper. 

“If  that’s  the  cover  [story]  they  want  to 
use,  that’s  completely  false,”  he  said. 
“The  column  was  done  in  advance,  but 
it  was  timeless.  It  could  go  in  at  any 
time.”  BECT 

Thomson  to  sell, 
close  several  papers 

THOMSON  CORP.  HAS  said  it  will 
record  a  charge  of  $170  million  against 
fourth-quarter  1992  earnings  and  will 
sell  or  close  a  number  of  its  newspapers 
in  North  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

“Some  of  our  North  American  papers 
have  not  met  the  profit  goals  we  set  for 
them,”  said  Nigel  Harrison,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer. 


Bouser  said  he  was  moved  to  write  a  rare 
front-page  apology  for  the  column  even  before 
the  public  furor  started. 
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12.  University/publiclibra^ 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  estate 

19.  Other _ 
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New  York  Post 
Continues  to  Struggle 


Pete  Hamill  named  editor;  prospective  buyer  Hoffenberg  drops 
suit  against  Daily  News;  judge  orders  partial  freeze  of  his  assets 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  STRUGGLING  NEW  York  Post 
named  columnist  Pete  Hamill  its  new 
editor  as  the  tabloid  confronted  a  set  of 
crises  clouding  its  future. 

Hamill  takes  over  Feb.  27  from  former 
business  editor  Gerard  Bray,  who  was 
named  editor  two  weeks  earlier  after  the 
Post’s  top  three  editors  defected  to  the 
Daily  News.  Bray  and  Steve  Cuozzo, 
who  had  briefly  been  managing  editor, 
were  named  co-executive  editors. 

Hamill,  57,  who  started  at  the  Post  in 
1960,  accepted  the  job  on  condition  that 
20%  pay  cuts  be  restored  to  employees. 
His  appointment  seeks  to  stabilize  the 
staff’s  crisis  of  confidence  in  Steven  Hof- 
fenberg,  the  businessman  who  has  taken 
control  of  and  agreed  to  acquire  the  Post. 


Meanwhile,  U.S.  District  Judge  Whit¬ 
man  Knapp  approved  on  Feb.  17  a  par¬ 
tial  freeze  on  the  assets  of  Hoffenberg’s 
debt-collection  company.  Towers  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.,  and  agreed  to  appoint  a 
trustee  to  oversee  the  business. 

The  consent  order  was  a  compromise 
that  avoided  a  trial  on  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission’s  request  for  a  full 
freeze  on  Towers  assets,  a  move  that 
could  have  derailed  Hoffenberg’s  plan  to 
take  over  the  paper. 

The  SEC  had  sought  a  freeze  pending 
charges  that  Hoffenberg  and  two  other 
Towers  executives  fraudulently  sold  $215 
million  worth  of  unregistered  securities, 
sometimes  to  pensioners  who  were  too 
poor  to  qualify. 

Though  Hoffenberg  admitted  no 
wrongdoing,  the  consent  order  bars  him 


from  selling  unregistered  securities,  lim¬ 
its  transactions  involving  Towers  and  the 
Post  to  everyday  business  and  requires 
court  approval  of  transactions  over 
$100,000. 

Hoffenberg  remains  as  chairman  of 
Towers  and  in  effective  control  of  the 
Post. 

It  was  unclear  what  effect  the  consent 
order  would  have  on  the  transfer  of  the 
Post,  since  press  reports  said  the  deal  was 
contingent  on  Hoffenberg  guaranteeing 
more  than  $4  million  in  credit. 

SEC  attorney  Richard  Walker  said  the 
agency  was  undecided  about  what  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  in  a  hearing  Feb.  19  at 
which  New  York  real  estate  developer 
Peter  Kalikow  was  scheduled  to  seek  ap- 

(See  Post  on  page  43) 


NAA  board  acts  to  appease  small  papers 


FACED  WITH  GROWING  dissatis¬ 
faction  by  smaller  newspapers,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
board  of  governors  added  two  seats  to 
its  powerful  executive  committee  and 
dedicated  them  to  representing  small 
papers. 

Named  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
seats  were  current  executive  board 
members- Sandra  C.  Hardy  of  Calkins 
Newspapers  in  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  Joe 
Hladky  of  the  Gazette  Co.  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

“The  board  wants  to  ensure  that 
smaller-market  newspapers  have  a 
strong  voice  in  setting  NAA  policy  and 
determining  programs  and  services,” 
said  NAA  chairman  Frank  Bennack 
Jr.,  who  is  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Hearst  Corp. 

The  changes  follow  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  resignation  (E&P,  Feb.  B, 
P.  12-13)  of  Independent  Newspapers 
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president  Judith  Roales  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  board.  In  a  strongly  worded  letter, 
she  accused  the  1,400-member  associa¬ 
tion  of  forsaking  small,  privately  held 
newspapers. 

The  executive  committee,  made  up  of 
NAA  officers  and  the  immediate  past 
chairman,  is  at  the  top  of  N AA’s  man¬ 
agement  chart.  Beneath  it  is  the  30- 
member  executive  board  and  below  that 
the  70-member  board  of  governors. 

The  NAA’s  board  of  governors  nomi¬ 
nated  Donald  E.  Newhouse  to  be  the 
next  chairman  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  lobbying  group. 

Newhouse,  president  of  the  Newark, 
N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  was  nominated  at  a 
meeting  Feb.  12-13  in  Phoenix  and  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  16. 

Also  nominated  to  be  officers  were 
Charles  T.  Brumback  of  the  Tribune 
Co.  to  vice  chairman;  Uzal  Martz  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  to  secretary. 


and  John  J.  Curley  of  Gannett  Co.  to 
treasurer. 

Nominated  to  the  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  were  Capital  Cities/ ABC  presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  B.  Burke;  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  vice  president 
Thomas  G.  Clancy;  Journal  Register 
Co.  president  and  CEO  Robert  M.  Je- 
lenic;  Chicago  Sun-Times  president 
Sam  S.  McKeel;  Media  News  Group 
chairman  and  CEO  W.  Dean  Single- 
ton;  Donrey  Media  Group  president 
and  CEO  Fred  W.  Smith;  and  New 
York  Times  publisher  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger  Jr. 

Burke,  McKeel  and  Sulzberger  are 
also  slated  to  join  the  executive  board 
as  is  Buffalo  News  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Stanford  Lipsey. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  chairman  and 
CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu  is  outgoing 
NAA  chairman  and  headed  the  nomi¬ 
nation  committee. 


Steve  Hale 

College  Boulevard  News 
Johnson  County,  Kan. 


by  Rebecca  Winzenried 

COLLEGE  BOULEVARD  NEWS  edi¬ 
tor  Steve  Hale  spends  a  lot  of  time  clear¬ 
ing  up  misunderstandings  about  his 
newspaper. 

No,  it  is  not  a  college  newspaper,  he 
explains.  It  is  named  after  the  College 
Boulevard  business  district  in  Johnson 
County,  Kan.,  part  of  the  suburban 
sprawl  southwest  of  Kansas  City. 

Yes,  it  reports  on  business,  but  it  is  not 
a  business  journal.  It  is  a  community 
newspaper,  designed  for  the  people  who 
populate  College  Boulevard  companies. 

The  weekly  newspaper’s  flag  pro¬ 
claims  it  is  “distributed  to  the  daytime 
College  Boulevard  office  population  of 
30,000.”  In  this  case,  the  neighbors  are 
more  likely  to  borrow  a  box  of  computer 
paper  than  a  cup  of  sugar.  Circulation  is 
limited  to  only  commercial  addresses 
along  the  boulevard. 

College  Boulevard  News  was  founded 
in  1984,  boom  time  for  the  district  it 


new  office  towers  going  up  one  after  an¬ 
other  across  the  way.  Rose  thought  of  all 
the  people  already  working  in  all  those 
buildings. 

“It’s  like  a  small  town,”  he  thought,  a 
whole  community  of  people  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  flagship  Sun  newspaper  was  not 
reaching  through  traditional  newsstand 
and  home  delivery.  Why  not  a  publica¬ 
tion  just  for  them? 

Think  of  it.  Rose  said,  as  a  city  that  is 
occupied,  but  only  during  the  day.  Peo¬ 
ple  share  the  same  space,  meet  their 
neighbors,  work,  shop,  dine.  They  are 
curious  about  what  new  shop  is  going  in 
down  the  street,  about  the  company 
next  door,  or  that  concert  in  the  park. 

The  debut  issue  of  College  Boulevard 
News  in  March  1984  trumpeted  the  idea 
with  the  headline  “There’s  a  new  town 
in  town.” 

Hale,  who  has  been  editor  since  the 
paper’s  founding,  finds  it  perfectly  logical 
to  hang  a  small-town  label  on  a  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  district. 


“Cutlines  describe  who  the  models  are,  where 
they  work.  People  always  turn  to  that.” 


serves.  Gleaming  new  office  parks  up 
and  down  College  Boulevard  were 
quickly  drawing  businesses  away  from 
downtown  Kansas  City.  Corporate  exec¬ 
utives  were  beckoned  by  spacious  offices 
in  the  suburbs,  only  a  10-minute  drive 
from  home.  About  1,300  companies  had 
already  moved  to  College  Boulevard, 
bringing  some  20,000  jobs  to  an  area 
that  less  than  10  years  before  had  been 
one  stretch  of  farm  field  after  another. 

Such  activity  gave  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  Steve  Rose  an  idea.  The 
offices  and  printing  plant  of  Rose’s  fami¬ 
ly-owned  company.  Sun  Publications, 
were  just  off  College  Boulevard.  As  he 
gazed  out  his  office  window  toward  the 


“There  was  a  certain  amount  of  ex¬ 
citement  when  we  first  started,”  Hale  ex¬ 
plained.  “There  were  a  lot  of  new  com¬ 
panies  moving  in,  new  people.  They 
were  spending  40-plus  hours  a  week 
here.  Their  jobs  were  the  center  of  their 
world.  While  they  were  getting  acclima¬ 
tized,  we  were  right  here  letting  them 
know  what  was  going  on,  helping  them 
get  acquainted  with  their  area.” 

College  Boulevard  News  tapped  into 
the  fact  that  the  typical  office  worker 
feels  terribly  anonymous  sitting  in  his 
cubicle  in  a  big  office  tower.  He  doesn’t 
know  much  about  the  people  in  his 
company,  much  less  about  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  building. 

The  newspaper  was  able  to  break 
through  the  reflecting  glass  walls  of  the 
office  buildings  to  offer  a  glimpse  at  the 


people  inside.  Transferees  from  the 
coasts  were  asked  how  they  felt  about 
the  prospect  of  moving  to  the  Midwest. 
Volunteer  efforts  of  employee  groups 
were  profiled.  Company  picnics  were 
visited. 

“This  really  is  like  a  typical  Midwest¬ 
ern  town.  People  are  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  who  their  neighbors  are.  They  are 
genuinely  interested  in  what  others  are 
doing,”  said  Hale. 

“People  here  in  the  Midwest  find  that 
comforting.  Even  transplants  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  like  it.  They  feel  at 
home.” 

Hale  understands  the  longing  isolated 
city  dwellers  have  to  feel  part  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  reared  in  St.  Francis, 
Kan.,  a  small  town  near  the  Colorado 
border  where  his  father  was  editor  of  the 
local  newspaper.  Hale’s  own  career  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  path,  with  editor  posi¬ 
tions  at  community  newspapers  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  prior  to  the  launch 
of  College  Boulevard  News. 

References  to  his  small-town  upbring¬ 
ing  crop  up  routinely  in  Hale’s  weekly 
editor’s  column,  lending  a  folksy  air  with 
which  readers  connect.  He  knows  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  people  who  work  in 
the  area  share  similar  backgrounds.  One 
feature  story  even  focused  on  the  people, 
just  like  Hale,  who  had  left  small  towns 
in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  neighboring 
states  to  take  jobs  in  Kansas  City. 

He  plays  the  part  of  a  small-town  edi¬ 
tor,  making  the  rounds  of  community 
groups,  meeting  with  civic  leaders,  ad¬ 
dressing  some  of  the  more  controversial 
local  issues  in  his  column.  After  eight 
years,  Hale’s  personal  style  has  left  such 
an  impririt  that  publisher  Steve  Rose 
said,  “In  many  ways,  he  and  CBN  have 
melded  into  one.” 

Part  of  Hale’s  philosophy  from  the  start 
has  been  to  get  the  people  of  College 
Boulevard  involved  as  much  as  possible. 
His  experience  with  community  newspa¬ 
pers  has  made  him  a  firm  believer  in  get¬ 
ting  readers  into  the  picture,  literally. 

Everyday  people,  employees  of  Boule¬ 
vard  companies,  are  used  regularly  as 
models  for  cover  photos,  fashion  stories 
and  feature  illustrations,  even  if  they  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  story. 

“If  you  don’t  have  College  Boulevard 
people  in  the  paper  it  won’t  look  like  the 
College  Boulevard  paper,”  said  Hale. 
“Cutlines  describe  who  the  models  are, 
where  they  work.  People  always  turn  to 
that.” 


(Winzenried  is  afree'lance  writer.) 
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Still,  creating  any  sense  of  unity  in  a 
diverse  group  of  people  and  businesses  is 
no  easy  task.  College  Boulevard  News 
has  been  helped  by  the  business  corri¬ 
dor’s  particular  geographic  situation.  Of¬ 
fice  buildings  are  clustered  along  the 
nine-mile,  east-west  span  of  the  boule¬ 
vard  itself.  The  domino  lineup  is  punctu¬ 
ated  here  and  there  by  larger  office  com¬ 
plexes  such  as  Corporate  Woods,  where 
buildings  are  sheltered  behind  trees  in  a 
woodland  setting  complete  with  ponds 
and  park  trails. 

The  concentration  of  businesses 
makes  it  fairly  easy  to  target  the  commu¬ 
nity.  A  circle  drawn  on  a  map  around 
the  boulevard  and  a  couple  blocks  to  the 
north  and  south  will  encompass  nearly 
every  company  boasting  a  College 
Boulevard  location. 

The  layout  also  eases  distribution. 
The  newspaper  is  distributed  free  and 
College  Boulevard  News  blankets  the 
business  corridor,  delivering  papers  to 
every  office  building.  Circulation  is 
placed  at  30,000,  equal  to  the  number  of 
employees  estimated  in  the  area. 

Weekly  deliveries  are  made  by  Sun 
Publications  route  carriers,  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  recall  having  to  knock 
on  quite  a  few  doors  to  get  an  OK  to  de¬ 


liver  directly  to  lobbies  and  businesses. 
Support  of  the  commercial  developers 
whose  office  complexes  line  the  boule¬ 
vard  was  key. 

“There  were  a  few  holdouts  at  first, 
companies  that  wouldn’t  let  us  in,  but 
they  soon  gave  in  after  employees  start¬ 
ed  asking  them  to  let  us  deliver  it,”  said 
Hale. 

Access  to  the  newspaper  in  office  lob¬ 
bies  and  company  break  rooms  places 


College  Boulevard  News  within  easy 
reach  of  everyone  from  secretaries  to 
CEOs. 

The  tabloid-style  newspaper  features  a 
full-color  cover  illustrating  the  week’s 
main  story.  Inside  is  a  mix  of  local  and 
business  news,  company  profiles,  career 
and  lifestyle  features.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  feature  stories  written  in  a  loose, 
breezy  style. 

“Our  writing  tends  to  be  geared  to¬ 


ward  the  blue  collar  of  the  white-collar 
work  force,”  said  Hale.  “We  write  in  a 
layman  style.  So  if  a  business  is  coming 
in  or  going  out,  downsizing,  we  need  to 
ask  a  lot  of  basic  questions  about  their 
operations.  What’s  the  profile  of  the 
company,  what  do  they  make?  What’s 
the  personality  of  the  owners?  Even 
down  to  how  many  more  employees  this 
is  going  to  bring  in,  how  many  more  cars 
is  this  going  to  put  on  the  road? 


“If  business  owners  want  more  in- 
depth  information,  if  they  want  financial 
analysis,  they’ll  go  to  another  source,  but 
I  find  a  lot  of  times  all  the  typical  busi¬ 
ness  executive  really  wants  is  a  basic  nm- 
down  of  the  facts. 

“We’ve  got  to  approach  all  echelons  of 
the  work  force  out  there,”  Hale  added. 
“People  pick  up  our  paper  for  different 


(See  Weekly  on  page  45) 


The  debut  issue  of  College  Boulevard  News  in 
March  1984  trumpeted  the  idea  with  the  headline 
“There’s  a  new  town  in  town.” 


SALE  OF  TOPICS  TO  CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  COMPLETED 


Principals  Frank  E.  Russell  and  LeRoy  W.  Stauffer  shake  hands  after  dosing  the  sale  of  Topics  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc.  to  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.  at  Indianapolis.  Hctured  are  0-r)  Malcolm  W.  Applegate,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  broker  in  the 
sale,  Frank  E.  Russell,  President  &  CEO  of  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Le  Roy  W.  Stauffer,  Topics  President  &  CEO  and 
Michael  L  Stauffer,  Topics  General  Manager  and  Vice  President 

Newspapers  Included  Were  The  Noblesville  Daily  Le^er  and  The  Carmel  Ledger,  one  weekly  newspaper  and  12  controlled 
circulation  newspapers  with  87,000  total  weekly  circulation.  Central  Newspapers  publishes  daily  newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Phoenix,  AtZ  and  Indianapolis,  IN. 


JOHNT.CRIBB 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Phone:  (406)  586^21 


SALE  NEGOTIATED  BY 

BOLITHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 


ROBERT  N.  BOUTHO 
149  Australian  Ave. 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Phone:  (407)  8206530 
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NewsDeode  in  die  News 


James  Stepharuik 


Cherran  Evans 


Jam**  J.  Slephanak,  retail  sales 
manager  for  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot- 
News. 

Jim  Kiser,  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  Arizona  Trend  magazine,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  for  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson. 

Craig  Simmers,  suburban  sales  man' 
ager  for  the  Washington  Times,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  director. 

Jehn  iHbbie,  single-copy  sales  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  circulation  manager. 

Ress  Jenes,  vice  president  and  treasur¬ 
er  of  Reader’s  Digest,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  finance  for  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc. 

Jones  becomes  chief  financial  officer 
later  this  year  when  Robarl  F.  Singie- 
ton,  senior  vice  president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer,  retires. 

Myram  Bordors,  former  Las  Vegas  bu¬ 
reau  manager  and  Nevada  state  manager 
for  United  Press  International,  now 
heads  the  Las  Vegas  News  Bureau,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  and 
Visitors  Authority. 

Don  Scbnaidar,  publisher  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Texas)  Democrat,  now  is  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Southu^est  Times 
Record. 

Schneider  succeeds  Bob  Nunley, 
who  retired. 

John  Wright,  general  manager  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  moves  to 
the  Democrat  as  publisher. 

Lynn  Moiser,  director  of  accounting 
for  Donrey  Media  Group’s  administra- 
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tive  support  group,  becomes  general 
manager  in  Las  Vegas. 

Roger  Soulhorlond,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  accounting  division,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Moiser  as  director  of  accounting. 

Cherran  Evans,  previously  director  of 
human  resources  at  the  Courier-News  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J.,  has  joined  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger  in  the  same 
position. 

Cheryl  Lutz,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  administration  at  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Blade,  has  been  named  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

Clayton  Frink,  general  manager  of 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Capital  Times  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  vice  president  and  treasur¬ 
er.  MNI  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Capital 
Times  Co.  of  Madison  and  Lee  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Lisa  Haynes,  previously  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director  for  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  has  moved  to  the 
post  of  telephone  direct  services  director. 

Fred  IVoufman,  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  Kentucky’s  Cabinet  for  Econom¬ 
ic  Development,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
Associates  Division. 

Del  Brinkman,  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
been  appointed  Baltimore  Sun  distin¬ 
guished  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  of  Journalism. 

Steve  Hills,  retail  advertising  director 


at  the  Washington  Post,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  ad  director. 

Rick  Tippett,  international  sales 
manager,  was  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Tippett  succeeds  Bill  Tompkins, 
who  was  named  director  of  marketing 
and  administration. 

Maureen  McTague,  agency  rela¬ 
tions  manager  in  New  York,  becomes 
New  York  sales  manager. 

Andy  Prutsok,  former  general  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  News,  has  been 
appointed  publisher.  He  succeeds 

Ralph  Rainwcrter,  who  retired. 

John  Kliebenstein,  formerly  a  cir¬ 
culation  executive  at  papers  in  Illinois, 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  has  joined  the 
News  as  general  manager. 

Nelson  D.  Adams,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Greenville,  N.C.,  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Standard  Laconic  in  Snow  Hill, 
N.C. 

Diane  Williams  succeeds  Adams  as 
circulation  director  at  the  Reflector. 

Frank  J.  Savino,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  The  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  joined  Media 
Space  Incorporated  as  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  Media  Space  Incorporated  oper¬ 
ates  the  Newspaper  Space  Bank,  which 
offers  newspapers  the  opportunity  to 
sell  leftover  space  via  an  on-line  com¬ 
puter  service. 

James  J.  Ryan,  creator  of  Preview 
magazine,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  the  magazine,  which  is 
published  by  Freedom  Newspapers  in 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties. 
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Obituaries 


franklin  O.  Alaxandar,  95,  a  former 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  defunct 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  died  Jan.  17. 

Martin  Applabaum,  43,  journalist 
and  founder  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
advertiser  Square  Deal,  died  of  cardiac 
arythmia  Feb.  2  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Charlas  L.  Bannalf ,  72,  former  editor 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun,  died  Jan. 
30. 

Earlier,  Bennett  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  city  editor  at  the  Geneva 
Daily  Times  and  Schenectady  Union 
Star,  both  in  New  York. 

Wlllimn  Bantinck-SmHIi,  78,  a  former 
Boston  Globe  reporter,  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  Jan.  19  in  Ayer,  Mass. 

Tom  Briggs,  74,  former  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle' 
Herald,  died  Jan.  26. 

Richard  Burko,  41,  a  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Feb.  1  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

Stanloy  B.  Eamos,  75,  a  former  jour¬ 
nalist  who  worked  for  the  Boston  Herald 
and  later  as  director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  died  of  cancer  Jan.  17  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

Donald  Ebboling,  51,  a  court  and  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  (Jnion-Netvs  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  died  of  injuries  from 
a  car  crash  Jan.  28. 

Previously,  Ebbeling  worked  for  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  the  Woonsocket  (R.l.) 
Call. 

Carl  O.  Flagstad  Sr.,  70,  former  exec¬ 
utive  news  editor  and  columnist  at  the 
Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Feb.  2. 

Kim  FoHx,  44,  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times,  died  of  AIDS 
Jan.  28  in  New  York. 

Earlier,  Foltz  worked  for  Gentleman's 
Quarterly  magazine,  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  and  Adweek  magazine. 

Mary  Ellon  Galvin,  82,  former  owner 
of  the  Galvin  newspaper  group  in  Ohio, 
died  Jan.  21. 


William  Hagon,  60,  retired  film  critic 
for  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  died  of  a  mas¬ 
sive  stroke  Jan.  14  in  Milwaukee. 

William  A.  Harris,  72,  publisher  of 
the  Greek  Sunday  News  in  Boston,  died 
of  apparent  heart  failure  Jan.  31. 

Horbort  H.  Hyilo,  63,  a  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  copy  editor,  died  Jan.  25. 

E.W.  Konworthy,  83,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  died  Jan.  25. 

Kenworthy  later  worked  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  served  as  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  was  executive  secretary  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  Committee  for  Equality 
of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Jason  Koroll,  68,  former  editor  of  the 
Parkway  Transcript  and  West  Roxbury 
Transcript  in  Massachusetts,  died  Jan. 
24. 

B.  Olhfo  (Pamam)  Laing,  72,  former 
columnist  for  the  Braintree  (Mass.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  Forum,  died  of  heart  disease 
Jan.  21  in  Braintree. 

Ann  McDuffio,  69,  retired  food  editor 
at  the  Tampa  Tribune,  died  Jan.  23. 

Bill  McGroflha,  65,  former  sports  editor 
for  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  in  Florida, 
died  Jan.  27. 

Stovon  Michael,  49,  a  retired  leader 
with  the  Northern  California  Guild  who 
previously  worked  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency,  died  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  AIDS  Jan.  19. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  82,  who  worked 
for  the  Seattle  Star,  UPI  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  Jan.  27. 

Barbara  A.  (Couch)  Murphy,  81,  a 

retired  reporter  and  society  editor  for  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  died  Jan.  18 
in  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Garry  Nlvor,  54,  a  sportswriter  for  the 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Times,  died  Jan.  24. 

Loo  J.  O'Connor,  67,  retired  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  died  Jan.  24  after  a  long  illness. 


Previously,  O’Connor  worked  for  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Gazette,  the  Boston  Post  and  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer'Dispatch. 

VInconI  S.  Parrillo,  former  publisher 
of  two  weekly  community  newspapers, 
died  Jan.  30  in  Passaic,  N.J. 

William  B.  Parry,  76,  retired  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Middlesex 
News  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  died  Jan. 
17  in  Naples,  Fla. 

Richard  K.  Rodbum,  68,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press,  died 
Jan.  20. 

John  W.  Winlor,  74,  vice  president 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Mobile 
Register  and  the  Mobile  Press  in  Alaba¬ 
ma,  died  Dec.  9. 

Charlos  J.  Yarbrough,  84,  a  retired 
travel,  auto  and  aviation  editor  at  the 
Washington  Star,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  2  in 
Reston,  Va. 


Closed 

THE  WEEKLY  ROCHESTER  (N.H.) 
Courier  has  ceased  publication,  four 
months  after  changing  from  free  distri¬ 
bution  to  charging  50^  weekly.  — AP 

Sheriff's  officer, 
accused  of  harassing 
reporter,  resigns 

A  SHERIFF’S  OFFICER  accused  of 
sexually  harassing  a  reporter  covering  a 
court  case  has  applied  for  a  pre-trial  in¬ 
tervention  program  and  agreed  to  resign 
from  his  job. 

The  move  came  just  before  suspended 
Cumberland  County,  N.J.,  sheriff’s  offi¬ 
cer  Moises  Hernandez  was  scheduled 
to  go  on  trial  on  official  misconduct 
charges  stemming  from  the  May  19  inci¬ 
dent. 

Hernandez  was  indicted  in  June  for  al¬ 
legedly  making  comments  and  writing  a 
sexually  suggestive  note  to  Jo-Ann  Wal¬ 
ters,  of  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City.  Wal¬ 
ters  was  covering  a  trial;  Hernandez  was 
assigned  to  security  duty.  — AP 
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Advertising/Promotm 

Newspapers  may 
benefit  from  new 
Gemstar  program 

Plan  to  assign  taping  codes  for 
tv^aired  infomercials;  advertisers 
would  promote  them  in  newspapers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

CHER  CHATTING  WITH  girlfriends 
and  Mom  about  miraculous  makeup. 
Juiceman  pulsating  out  an  orange-man- 
go-carrot  elixir.  Bald  men  marveling  at 
the  wonder  of  hair  from  a  can.  Board¬ 
walk  strollers  amazed  at  no-glare  amber 
sunglasses. 

Infomercials  we  all  know  and  love  to 
parody  are  filling  half-hour  television 
slots.  However,  as  more  mainstream  ad¬ 
vertisers  explore  the  use  of  infomercials 
and  video  brochures,  newspapers  may 
benefit  with  increased  national  linage. 

A  system  that  allows  advertisers  to  at¬ 
tach  a  code  to  an  infomercial  so  that  in¬ 
terested  consumers  can  tape  them  for 
later  viewing  is  being  introduced  by 
Gemstar  Development  Corp.,  Califor¬ 
nia.  That  company  would  like  to  work 
with  newspapers  to  publish  the  codes  in 
print  ads  paid  for  by  the  advertiser. 

Newspapers  have  worked  with  Gem¬ 
star  before  when,  in  November  1990,  it 
launched  its  VCR  Plus  codes  and  de¬ 
vices  to  make  recording  of  television 
programs  easier. 

VCR  Plus  is  a  system  which  combines 
numbers  in  television  listings  with  a  re¬ 
mote  control  unit  built  into  a  VCR.  The 
system  enables  viewers  to  program  a 
recorder  in  one  step  by  punching  in  the 
code. 

A  year  after  its  introduction,  the  list¬ 
ings  were  published  nationally  and  are 
now  in  seven  countries.  Publishers  list¬ 
ing  the  numbers  reach  150  million  read¬ 
ers  daily,  according  to  Louise  Wannier, 
co-founder  and  COO  of  Gemstar. 

“We  have,  in  effect,  become  the  world 
standard,”  Wannier  said. 

Licenses  to  include  the  VCR  Plus 


brand  technology  in  all  new  VCRs  pro¬ 
duced  have  been  extended  to  many  of 
the  leading  VCR  manufacturers,  includ¬ 
ing  Sony,  RCA,  Toshiba  and  Panasonic. 

“The  original  reason  we  were  able  to 
introduce  this  product  so  quickly  was  be¬ 
cause  a  lot  of  people  bought  their  VCR 
but  didn’t  use  it  for  what  they  wanted  to 
use  it  for,”  said  Wannier.  “They  bought  it 
because  they  intended  to 
tape  programs,  but  they 
didn’t.” 

A  survey  of  VCR  own¬ 
ers  found  that  a  good 
number  were  unable  to 
record  while  away  from 
home  or  watching  anoth¬ 
er  program.  Many  owners 
were  unable  to  program 
the  recorder  while  watch¬ 
ing  the  program  and, 
even  more  telling,  some 
admitted  to  being  unable 
to  press  the  record  button 
while  watching  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Research  has  found 
that  a  myriad  of  reasons 
existed  for  this  inability 
to  tape. 

The  reason  cited  most 
often,  Wannier  said,  was 
“people  just  can’t  deal 
with  the  hassles  of  having 
to  remember  the  eight  steps  you  have  to 
go  through  to  program”  the  VCR. 

“Whether  consumers,  buyers  or  own¬ 
ers  of  VCR  Plus  were  able  or  unable  to 
program  their  VCRs,  assisting  them  to 
do  it  was  the  key,”  Wannier  said. 

Owning  VCR  Plus  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  programs  taped. 
The  average  number  of  tapings  per 
household  using  VCR  Plus  is  7.9  times  a 


week,  31.6  a  month,  she  cited  from  stud¬ 
ies  her  firm  has  conducted. 

“The  reason  we  got  newspapers  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  interested  and  involved  with 
helping  to  produce  VCR  Plus  was  the 
promise  of  linking  to  the  television  audi¬ 
ence  and  getting  back  that  connection 
.  .  .  with  the  television  viewer  and  the 
younger  viewer  in  a  way  that  [newspa¬ 
pers]  may  not  have  been  able  to,”  Wan¬ 
nier  said.  “Newspapers  want  VCR  Plus 
because  it  causes  viewers  to  refer  more 
often  to  the  newspaper  tv  supplement. 
That  means  that  people  are  more  in¬ 
volved  with  their  newspapers.” 

Wannier  and  colleague  Jim  Agnew 
are  presenting  the  commercial  use  of  the 
codes  to  newspaper  organizations,  sales 
groups  and  advertising  agencies.  Agnew 
was  most  recently  head  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson/West  and  was  president  of 
McCann-Erikson  USA  before  becoming 
Gemstar  executive  vice  president. 

A  rollout  of  the  commercial  use  of  the 
codes,  being  marketed  under  the  name 
iPlus+,  is  being  planned  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year. 


The  advantage  to  the  advertiser 
would  be  the  ability  to  broadcast  its  in¬ 
fomercial  during  early-morning  and  late- 
night  hours,  the  cheapest  airtime,  said 
Agnew. 

iPlus+  Inc.  would  assign  a  plus  code 
number  that  corresponds  to  the  station, 
date,  time  and  duration  of  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  vehicle.  The  advertiser  would  then 
publish  the  code  in  a  newspaper  ad  in 


Tke  Fastest  To  Find  Out 
About  Planes,  Trains  And 
Automobiles  Is  In  Your  Sleep. 

Nov  your  VCR  Plut+*  Inatant  I^ogxaxxiiner*  on  do  more  dun 
tape  iHanee,  Tiaini  and  Automolalee.  It  on  get  you  information  on 
diem  ae  w^.  VCR  Plua-^  Inatant  IVogtaznzner  leta  you  record 
VidooBzo^uto*  on  pioducta  tanging  (tom  travel  and  automoklaa  to 
computera  and  (itneaa.  And  you  don't  even  Itave  to  avaLe  to  do  iL 
Juat  look  \oft  ada  dui  feature  PluaCode*  numlicta.  If  you  decide 
you  want  more  information  akout  tke  product,  aimply  pun^  in  tke 
PluaCode  numker  liatcd.  Vkile  you  aleep,  your  VCR  Plua-^  Inatant 
I^ogiammer  will  automatically  tape  tke  VtdeoBrockure. 

Beat  of  all,  vitk  VCR  Plua-V  Inatant  I^ogrammer  you  won't 
kave  to  wait  4-6  weJa  for  delivery  or  pay  any  C.0.0.  ckaxgea.  So 
get  tke  latcet  in  product  information  (and  plenty  of  reat)  witk  VCR 
Plua-f  Inatant  IWgrammcr  For  infon 
tion,  call  (800)  432-1827.  ^ 


A  sample  educational  ad  introducing  the  product.  Much 
like  Qemstar’s  VCR  Plus  codes  that  assign  a  number  to 
each  television  program  to  facilitate  recording,  the  iPlus+ 
code  would  be  assigned  to  infomercials  and  then  included 
in  print  ads. 
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advance  of  the  telecast  “to  interested 
and  aware  consumers,”  Agnew  said. 

The  consumer  would  put  the  code 
into  a  VCR  Plus  device  or  set  a  VCR  to 
record  the  commercial.  The  station,  date 
and  time  w'ould  be  included  in  the  print 
ad  so  non-VCR  Plus  owners  could 
record  the  infomercial  as  well. 

“The  brochure  would  be  instantly 
available  for  review  whenever  the  con¬ 
sumer  chooses  to  watch  it,”  Agnew  said. 

An  advertiser  places  its  video  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  air  via  its  agency/buying 
service.  iPlus+  makes  money  by  charging 
a  licensing  fee  to  the  advertiser  based  on 
the  size  of  the  market,  VCR  Plus  system 
penetration  and  an  estimated  household 
viewing  rate. 

The  licensing  fee  will  entitle  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  unlimited  plus  code  use  for  a 
one-week  period.  The  advertiser  would 
be  free  to  publish  the  code  as  often  as 
desired  prior  to  the  one-week  period  be¬ 
fore  the  advertisement  ran. 

He  said  the  advantage  iPlus+  gives 
the  advertiser  is  the  ability  to  quickly  de- 


General  Motors  last  year  distributed 
just  under  2  million  video  brochures 
through  database  marketing  and  an  800 
number  retrieval.  That  costs  $8  to  $10 
per  household  to  present  that  informa¬ 
tion,  Agnew  pointed  out. 

From  the  survey,  Agnew  found  that 
77%  preferred  getting  a  video  brochure 
through  their  plus  code  versus  calling  an 
800  number,  with  privacy  being  the 
main  concern. 

“People  don’t  like  calling  an  800  num¬ 
ber  because  they  aren’t  sure  what  list 
they  will  end  up  on,”  he  said. 

Some  product  areas  that  consumers 
said  they  would  like  to  receive  video  in¬ 
formation  about  included  travel,  cars, 
entertainment,  consumer  electronics, 
computer  hardware  and  software,  home 
improvement,  real  estate,  health  and  fit¬ 
ness,  and  toys,  he  said. 

Agnew  also  believes  opportunities  ex¬ 
ist  at  the  local  retail  level.  Local  adver¬ 
tisers  can  package  their  new  products 
and  new  product  demonstrations  in  a 
video  brochure  and  promote  it  through 


“Newspapers  are  the  obvious  place  for  advertisers  to 
promote  the  plus  code  for  their  video  brochure,”  he 
said,  especially  because  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  the  plus  program  through  television  listings. 


liver  a  complete  message  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  to  a  targeted  and  pro-active  au¬ 
dience.  The  advertiser  also  avoids  the  re¬ 
production  and  mailing  costs  that  come 
from  sending  out  videotapes. 

The  concept  was  demonstrated  for  fo¬ 
cus  groups  which  concluded  that  taping 
infomercials  was  a  way  to  get  free,  de¬ 
tailed,  immediate  information  in  a  pri¬ 
vate,  non- intrusive  way,  Agnew  said. 

“Newspapers  are  the  obvious  place  for 
advertisers  to  promote  the  plus  code  for 
their  video  brochure,”  he  said,  especially 
since  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  plus  program  through  television  list¬ 
ings.  Also,  the  daily  nature  of  newspa¬ 
pers  allows  frequent  variations  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message  and  the  plus  code 
number  assigned. 

A  telephone  survey  of  1,100  con¬ 
sumers  found  that  51%  liked  the  idea  of 
getting  product  video  information 
through  plus  codes.  Among  18-  to  34- 
year-olds,  64%  said  they  would  like  to 
get  video  information  through  plus  code 
technology. 

Currently,  most  advertisers  distribute 
their  videos  through  an  800  number  or 
database  marketing. 


the  newspaper.  iPlus+  can  be  offered  as 
part  of  an  ad  package  to  clients,  and 
newspapers  would  be  able  to  earn  a  30% 
commission  off  the  licensing. 

Advertising  agencies  were  “enthu¬ 
siastic”  about  the  concept,  Agnew 
said,  but  were  concerned  about  ac¬ 
countability. 

“The  only  way  we  could  track  how 
many  people  are  taping  the  infomercial 
and  watching  it  is  if  an  800  number  with 
an  incentive  is  included  at  the  end  of  the 
ad,”  he  explained. 

However,  if  people  are  taping  to  avoid 
calling  800  numbers,  a  very  good  incen¬ 
tive  must  be  provided  to  get  them  to 
call,  he  said. 

Themed  sections 

THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  (Fla.)  Times 
has  added  four  themed  feature  sections 
and  redesigned  its  regular  Monday 
“Floridian”  feature  section. 

These  new  sections.  Discovery,  Con¬ 
nections,  Landscape  and  Days  Off,  were 
added  to  the  traditional  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  sections,  such  as  Food  and  Travel. 


Section  gets 
added  distribution 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  published  a 
special  cruise  section  in  February,  na¬ 
tional  cruise  month,  that  was  distributed 
not  only  through  the  newspaper  and  its 
Spanish  edition,  El  Nuevo  Herald,  but 
also  as  a  ride-along  with  three  magazines 
in  the  Herald’s  alternate-delivery  service. 

In  addition,  the  section  was  inserted 
in  four  other  Florida  newspapers  owned 
by  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (parent  company 
of  the  Herald):  Florida  Keys  Keynoter, 
Boca  Raton  Nevus,  Bradenton  Herald 
and  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

Cesar  Pizarro,  Herald  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  this  was  the  first 
time  one  of  its  special  sections  had  been 
networked  with  other  newspapers. 

Cruising  '93  is  a  16-page  standard-size 
section  delivered  to  more  than  a  million 
readers  in  five  Florida  markets  as  well  as 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  section  provided  in-depth  informa¬ 
tion  about  cruise  lines,  destinations, 
schedules  and  travel  packages. 

It  garnered  800  inches  of  advertising, 
Pizarro  said,  exceeding  the  600  inches 
goal  set  by  the  Herald. 


LOCAL  WEATHER: 


Your  Competitive 


Accu-Weather  forecasts  the 
weather  for  your  readers  cus 

tom  local  maps  and  text.  Accurate 


:  presentations  of  local  weather  can  be 
I  your  competitive  edge  over  out  of 
_town  dailies  and  the  other  media. 

>4ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

The  World's  Weather  Leader 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College,  PA  16801 

(814)  234-9601  ext.  400 
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News  Tech 


MycroTek  files 
for  Chapter  1 1 

Publishing  systems  vendor  lays  off  all  but 
1 8  after  failing  to  find  a  new  oivner 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

FOLLOWING  WEEKS  OF  unsuccess¬ 
ful  negotiations  with  its  bank  and  its 
principal  backer,  the  Kansas  Public  Em¬ 
ployees  Retirement  System  (KAPERS), 
and  talks  with  four  or  five  potential  in¬ 
vestors  to  provide  capital  needed  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  filed  for  a 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  Feb.  10. 

Five  days  before,  it  laid  off  68  of  its 
86  employees,  including  a  half-dozen 
salespersons  around  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Allan  Allford,  president  of 
the  Wichita,  Kan.-based  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  vendor.  He  said  the  18  who  are 
still  on  staff  are  primarily  customer  sup¬ 
port  personnel. 

The  company  sought  a  majority  own¬ 
er  to  fund  development  of  product  lines 
for  larger  newspapers  and  non-newspa¬ 


The  account  said  it  was  unclear  if  a 
buyer  would  acquire  the  entire  company 
or  just  the  KAPERS  stake. 

Allford  told  E&P  that  another  in¬ 
vestor’s  assumption  of  KAPERS’  control¬ 
ling  share  “has  been  our  hope”  and  that 
he  thought  KAPERS  “would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  to  that  end.” 

The  chief  executive  said  he  remains 
optimistic  that  his  company  will  con¬ 
structively  reorganize.  For  now,  he  said, 
the  “primary  objective”  is  protecting  the 
customer  base. 

“We  think  that  we  can  accomplish 
that,”  said  Allford.  “I  think  there’ll  be  a 
strong  group  emerging  from  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  will  have  the  ability  to  do 
just  that,  with  an  owner  that  under¬ 
stands  the  business  and  has  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  best  interest  at  heart.” 

He  said  Mycro-Tek  hopes  to  “sell  off 


Mycro-Tek  is  by  no  means  the  biggest 
publishing  system  vendor.  Measured  by 
the  number  of  sites  rather  than  system 
size  or  seats,  however,  it  likely  has  the 
largest  newspaper  customer  base. 

Allford  viewed  the  size  of  Mycro-Tek’s 
installed  base  as  “an  extremely  attractive 
part  of  the  business,”  calling  that  and  the 
new  Freedom  Series  the  company’s 
“crown  jewels,”  its  strongest  offerings  to 
a  prospective  buyer. 

After  Mycro-Tek  began  making  room 
for  desktop  computers  in  its  formerly  all¬ 
proprietary  systems,  it  made  a  major  leap 
two  years  ago  to  the  all-standard-plat- 
form  Freedom  Series. 

The  new  systems  utilize  PCs  and  Mac¬ 
intoshes  linked  to  Unix  fileservers  man¬ 
aging  the  database,  and  they  include  for 
the  first  time  applications  for  display  ad 
makeup  and  electronic  picture  handling 
as  well  as  page  layout  provisions  for  full 
pagination. 

According  to  Allford,  Mycro-Tek  has 
seven  Freedom  Series  installations  and 
had  been  working  to  develop  the  new 
systems  for  use  at  larger  operations. 

Almost  a  third  of  Tennessee’s  dailies 
have  used  Mycro-Tek  systems.  Multime¬ 
dia’s  19,241'Circulation  (22,185  Sundays) 
Clarksville  Leaf'Chronicle  is  a  Freedom 
Series  beta  test  site. 

“They  are  still  supporting  our  system 
and  continuing  to  work  on  it,”  publisher 
Gene  Washer  reported  early  this  month. 
He  said  he  had  no  firsthand  knowledge 
of  his  vendor’s  financial  status  and 
thought  it  inappropriate  to  comment  on 
another  company’s  business. 

“We’re  not  out  of  beta  yet.  It’s  not 
complete,”  he  said  of  the  new  system. 
Nevertheless,  Washer  said  his  paper  be¬ 
gan  paginating  some  pages  as  early  as 
August  1991. 

“It’s  a  good  system.  We’re  completely 
paginating  our  newspaper,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  paper  had  just  begun 
paginating  ads.  For  several  months,  the 
Leaf-Chronicle  has  been  paginating  edi¬ 
torial  text  and  photos,  including  three  to 
five  color  photos  daily  on  the  front  page 
and  in  sports. 

Washer  described  a  full  system  of 
about  45  terminals  for  page  dummying, 
editorial,  ad  makeup  and  a  photo  desk 
that  pulls  wirephotos  from  an  AP 
Leafdesk  into  Adobe  Photoshop  on  a 
Mac  via  fiber-optic  link. 

The  publisher  said  that  pagination, 

(See  Mycro-Tek  on  page  47) 
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Measured  by  the  number  of  sites  rather  than 
system  size  or  seats,  it  likely  has  the  largest 
newspaper  customer  base. 


per  customers,  according  to  a  late-Janu- 
ary  report  in  the  Wichita  Eagle,  which 
said  no  deadline  had  been  set  for  finding 
an  investor. 

“We’re  still  an  investor  in  Mycro-Tek. 
That  hasn’t  changed,”  KAPERS  direct 
placement  investment  officer  David 
Westphal  said  earlier  this  month. 

KAPERS,  he  continued,  is  “only  one 
of  several  investors”  but  remains  “major¬ 
ity  shareholder,”  with  “slightly  over  half” 
the  shares  in  the  privately  held  company. 

Drawing  on  a  source  close  to  the  state 
pension  fund.  Eagle  staff  writer  Steve 
Painter  reported  that  KAPERS  had  “in¬ 
vested  more  than  $4  million  in  Mycro- 
Tek  over  the  past  several  years.” 
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pieces  of  the  business”  that  will  “emerge 
...  as  stand-alone  entities  or  parts  or  di¬ 
visions  of  existing  entities.” 

As  for  customer  support.  Allford  said 
Mycro-Tek  firmly  intends  to  “somehow 
preserve  that  operation.” 

He  noted  that  “a  group  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  . . .  has  an  interest  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  service  and  support  business.” 

The  company’s  customer  base,  among 
the  industry’s  largest,  consists  mostly  of 
smaller  newspapers  here  and  abroad.  Of 
the  approximately  750  U.S.  newspapers 
running  Mycro-Tek  systems.  Allford  said 
roughly  350  are  dailies  and  the  rest  week¬ 
lies  or  special-interest  papers.  There  are 
also  about  200  overseas  installations. 


Newspaper  tech 
managers  on  the  move 


Fred  Fuller,  production  director  for 
the  Tampa  Tribune ,  was  named  a  vice 
president.  He  joined  the  Tribune  in  1983 
after  serving  as  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.  production  manager  and  New  York 
Daily  News  production  director. 

Hartford  Courant  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Marty  Petty  was  appointed  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Mark  Kurtlch,  who  was 
promoted  from  production  director. 
Employee  relations  manager  Matt 
Poland  takes  over  in  production. 

Petty  joined  the  Courant  in  1983  as 
managing  editor,  rose  to  deputy  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  eventually  was  named 
associate  publisher  for  projects  and 
planning  before  taking  over  operations. 

In  his  new  role,  Kurtich  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  information  technology,  engi¬ 
neering,  building  services,  security  and 
newspaper  production.  He  began  in 
the  Courant’s  composing  room  as  a 
teletype  monitor  in  1971,  moved  to  ad 
makeup  supervision  and  later  became 
assistant  production  manager.  He  was 
promoted  to  production  manager  in 
1986  and  two  years  later  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  director. 

Poland  joined  the  Courant  five  years 
ago  as  employee  relations  manager.  He 
earlier  had  held  similar  executive  posi¬ 
tions  at  two  Connecticut  banks. 

Robert  Todd  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  production  director  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Augusta  Herald. 
A  production  trainee  since  1991,  Todd 
has  worked  in  all  facets  of  composing, 
mailroom  and  pressroom  operations. 
The  Atlanta  native  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  publication  management 
from  the  University  of  Georgia’s  Henry 
W.  Grady  School.  In  1990,  he  served  as 
an  intern  for  Morris  Communications 
Corp.,  the  papers’  publisher. 

Jamas  W.  Rea  is  now  data  processing 
manager  of  Cox  Arizona  Publications 
Inc.,  in  Mesa,  where  he  oversees  all 
computer  operations  for  the  Tribune 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  Pennysaver 
shopper,  the  Phoenix  market’s  Clipper 
coupon  magazine  and  Cox  InfoLink,  an 
interactive  voice/fax  system. 

Formerly  information  systems  direc 


tor  at  California’s  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister,  Roe  also  earlier  worked  for  several 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers. 

Kaaling  Rhoads  was  promoted  from 
Los  Angeles  Times  operations  director  to 
operations  vice  president,  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  production,  transportation 
and  systems  operations  at  the  paper’s 
three  facilities.  Reporting  to  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  Eu- 
Gene  L.  Falk,  he  replaces  Mike  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  resigned. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in  1991  to 
oversee  production  operations,  first 
downtown  and  later  at  all  plants,  Rhoads 
was  vice  president  of  finance  and  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 
Call.  He  earlier  worked  in  management 
with  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
newspapers  in  California  and  Texas  and 
as  a  university  administrator. 

Larry  L.  Half  man  was  promoted  to 
vice  president/production  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.  Assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent/production  since  1990,  he  earlier 
was  ONI  production  projects  director 
and  national  production  director.  Before 
joining  ONI,  Hoffman  spent  seven  years 
in  production  management  for  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  in  the  U.S.  and  Asia. 

Donald  Darkis,  production  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
News ,  has  been  promoted  to  production 
manager. 

Owan  Smith,  formerly  Sacramento 
Bee  plant  and  production  director,  was 
assigned  to  the  new  position  of  director 
of  government  affairs  and  support  ser¬ 
vices.  His  responsibilities  include  inter¬ 
pretation  of  and  compliance  with  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  for  all  Bee  loca¬ 
tions.  Smith,  who  joined  the  Bee  in 
1985  with  a  master’s  degree  in  printing 
technology  from  RIT,  is  pursuing  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  public  administration. 

The  production  department  now  re¬ 
ports  to  Richard  N.  Fray,  recently 
promoted  from  administration  director 
to  operations  director.  He  is  still  respon¬ 
sible  for  computer  systems,  special  pro¬ 
jects  and  labor  relations.  He  joined  the 
Bee  in  1982  as  business  operations  man¬ 
ager  and  was  named  controller  in  1986. 
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ONLINE  I 

ACCESS 


ONLINE  ACCESS  is  the  Publishing 
industries  Connection  to  the 
National  PC-Networks  for 
Recruitment/Empioyment 
Advertisers. 

The  Subscriber  Audience  is 
8,490,000 

ONLINE  ACCESS  can  increase  the 
power  and  reach  of  a  newspaper's  limited 
circulation. 

Publications  can  extend  their  readership 
reach  nationwide  on  behalf  of  larger 
employers  seeking  top-quality  candidates. 

ONLINE  ACCESS  will  provide  a  unique 
and  powerful  tool  that  enables  a  publica¬ 
tion  to  more  effectively  compete  for  valu¬ 
able  recruitment/employment  ad  lineage  in 
competitive  markets 

Publishers  also  have  exclusive  rights  to 
market  “JOBS-ON-DISKETTE’  to  local 
market  job  seekers 

Becoming  a  subscriber  to  ONLINE 
ACCESS  and  gaining  access  to  the  nation 
al  PC-  Network  and  its  demographically 
desirable  audience  can  be  a  source  of  new 
and  increased  revenue  from 
recruitment/employment  advertisers  in 
your  market  area. 

GEnie  A.  OanpuW 


Call  today  for  more  informatioH 

1-800-682-2901 


iff  f 


ONLINE  ACCESS 


8440  Woodfield  Crossing,  Ste.  170 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 
(317)  469-4535 
FAX  (31 7)  469-4508 
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Orders  and  installations 


GMA, 

Southboro,  Mass. 

SLS-1000  inserter  systems  at  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Boston  Globe 
and  Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp.,  East¬ 
on,  Md.  The  two  major  metros  will  get 
an  early  application  of  an  exclusive  Um¬ 
brella  System  Architecture  (USA)  de¬ 
signed  by  NCS,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J. 

NCS  software  allows  production  de¬ 
partments  to  integrate,  monitor  and 
control  real-time  production  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pressroom  and  mailroom 
equipment  of  multiple  vendors.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  GMA,  one  platform  provides  con¬ 
trol  of  all  production  variables  from 
press  to  delivery  vehicles,  regardless  of 
the  existing  mix  of  computer  equipment. 

USA  will  interface  with  GMA’s  Pack¬ 
age  Monitoring  System  in  Cleveland 
and  with  GMA’s  Group  Management 
System  in  Boston,  where  it  will  link  the 
Globe’s  downtown  headquarters  plant 
with  its  Billerica  operations  and  its  new 
Sunday  inserting  plant  being  readied  in 
Westwood. 

Chesapeake’s  10:1  inserter,  equipped 
with  GMAs  SG-1000  single-gripper  con¬ 
veyor,  will  meet  increased  production  de¬ 
mands  at  the  company’s  Waldorf,  Md., 
plant,  where  it  will  replace  in  March  a 
Muller  Martini  227  inserter.  The  Model 
227  will  then  be  used  to  balance  produc¬ 
tion  needs  at  Chesapeake’s  Elkton  plant. 
The  order  also  calls  for  a  Muller  Marli- 
nl  CN-25  counter  stacker,  three  GMA 
AF-100  hopper  loaders,  the  Package 
Monitoring  System  with  zone  control 
and  diagnostic  maintenance  and  a  two- 
year  service  protection  plan. 

Alex  Inc., 

Billerica,  Mass. 

A  $4  million-plus,  160-workstation 
integrated  advertising  system  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  Manchester  offices  of  The 
Guardian.  Using  IBM-compatible  486 
PCs,  IBM  RS/6000  servers  and  Atex 
hardware  and  software,  the  system  will 
provide  order  entry,  image  handling, 
pagination  and  full-page  output.  Atex 
will  also  design  and  install  a  redundant 
companywide  network  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  systems. 

The  front  end  will  run  Atex  PC  Pref¬ 
erence  for  Windows  on  486s  networked 
to  Atex  application  servers.  Atex  classi¬ 


fied  pagination,  Atex  Architect  dummy¬ 
ing,  Atex  Image  Services,  Display  Ad 
Services  and  Full  Page  Output  will  run 
on  RS/6000s.  Display  ads  will  be  made 
up  on  networked  Macintoshes  using 
Atex  Capriccio  software  for  later  incor¬ 
poration  in  classified  and  editorial  pages 
by  Display  Ad  Services  and  Full  Page 
Output  software.  Pages  will  be  remotely 
output  at  plants  in  London  and  Man¬ 
chester.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
Guardian  to  migrate  to  Atex’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management  System  now  in 
development. 

Diadum  Inc., 

Moonachie,  N.J. 

To  preserve  its  earlier  investment  during 
the  move  to  desktop  page  layout,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  installed  a  Scan-Link 
connection  between  a  Crosfield  drum 
scanner  and  a  network  of  61  advertising/ 
creative  Macintoshes  and  about  2CX)  edito¬ 
rial  PCs.  Scan-Link  transfers  color  image 
data  ultimately  output  to  a  Hyphen  3200 
imagesetter  or  drum  film  recorder. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc., 

San  Marcos,  Calif. 

Photopolymer  platemaking  systems 
for  letterpress  printing  at  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Shreveport,  La.,  Times. 
The  Herald  is  expected  to  complete  its 
conversion  to  three  NAPP  Titan  systems 
by  summer.  Conversion  at  the  Times  is 
to  be  completed  by  spring. 

Cyburgraphlc  Systems  Inc., 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

Five  classified  advertising  systems  for 
Southam  Inc.  An  unnamed  sixth  site  is 
expected  to  complete  groupwide  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cybergraphic  Classified  Sys¬ 
tem.  Joining  the  already-installed  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  and  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal  are  Ontario’s  Kitchener^Waterloo 
Record  and  Hamilton  Spectator  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald  and  Ot- 
tatva  Citizen  by  spring  and  the  Windsor 
Star  in  May. 

In  addition  to  its  Classified  Text  Man¬ 
agement  and  Pagination  Software,  Cy¬ 
bergraphic  is  offering  Southam  a  group¬ 
wide  classified  function  with  standard¬ 
ized  billing  system  interfaces  in  a  uniform 
operating  environment.  Dual  host  DEC 
VAX  4000-60s  with  386  and  486  PCs 


will  be  installed  throughout  the  system. 
Cybergraphic  is  providing  DOS,  Mac 
and  Windows  versions  of  its  terminal 
program  and  mirrored  functionality 
across  the  various  environments  within 
the  group.  Software  features  include  mul¬ 
tipublication  cross-selling,  remote  ad  or¬ 
der  entry.  Ad  Hoc  Report  Generator, 
APS-6  PostScript  driver  and  a  batch-on- 
demand  credit  card  interface.  The  sys¬ 
tems  will  also  have  Multi-Ad  Creator  and 
Layout-8000  interfaces  and  a  Cyber¬ 
graphic  customized  accounting  interface. 

Cybergraphic  and  Southam’s  Com¬ 
puter  Group  together  will  install  and  im- 
plement  the  system  at  the  new  sites. 
Southam  application  services  manager 
Darryl  Browne  attributed  selection  of 
the  system  to  its  PostScript  pagination, 
productivity  features,  direct  links  to  ex¬ 
isting  financial  systems  and  creation  of  a 
single,  systemwide  environment  for 
shared  data  and  support.  The  sites  have 
used  several  different  systems  until  now. 

Deadline  Data  System  Inc., 

Topsfield,  Mass. 

Newspaper  editorial  and  pagination 
system  at  Philadelphia-based  Legal 
Communications  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the 
daily  Legal  Intelligencer  and  the  weekly 
Pennsylvania  Law  Journal.  The  system 
consists  of  a  Novell  network  with  12  PCs 
running  Xy Write  and  Signature  for  text¬ 
editing  and  three  Macintoshes  for  page 
makeup  with  Quark  XPress.  Deadline 
Data’s  XTAGS  program  automatically 
converts  all  text  and  composition  com¬ 
mands  into  XPress  format.  Completed 
pages  are  sent  by  modem  to  a  print  site 
in  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Complete  XP21  publishing  system  for 
full-page  makeup  of  Alameda  Newspa¬ 
per  Group’s  five  Northern  California  pa¬ 
pers  includes  editorial  and  advertising 
text  and  images  with  color  PostScript 
output  to  imagesetters. 

Host  sites  at  The  Daily  Review,  Hay¬ 
ward,  and  the  Tri-Valley  Herald,  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  will  install  Sun-based  XP21  Page 
Servers  with  multifunction  2100  worksta¬ 
tions.  Components  include  black-and- 
white  and  color  image-enhancement  sys¬ 
tems,  graphic  management  with  relation¬ 
al  database,  Macintosh  integration  and 
an  on-page  composition  feature  that  al¬ 
lows  a  user  to  edit  stories  to  fit  a  news 
hole.  The  sites  will  have  a  high-speed 
communications  link  for  data  and  page 
transfer. 
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1 993  Pulit2er  Prize 
Jurors  Announced 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  NAMED 
65  jurors  for  the  1993  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
journalism.  The  jurors  will  be  divided 
into  panels  that  will  nominate  entries  to 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  prize  winners. 

The  1993  prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  Columbia  on  April  13. 

The  nominating  jurors  in  journalism 
are: 

Eddie  Adams,  photographer,  New  York  City. 

Natalie  Angier,  reporter.  New  York  Times. 

Richard  Aregood,  editorial  page  editor,  Philadel' 
phia  Daily  News. 

Gilbert  Bailon,  assistant  managing  editor- 
metro,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Peter  Bhatia,  managing  editor,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Judy  Bolch,  assistant  managing  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Stephen  L.  Bouser,  editor,  Salisbury  (N.C.) 
Post. 

William  Burleigh,  executive  vice  president, 
Scripps  Howard. 

Gary  L.  Burns,  managing  editor.  Daily  Camera, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Cole  Campbell,  managing  editor,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger~Scar. 

Robert  S.  Capers,  staff  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

John  S.  Carroll,  editor  and  senior  vice  president, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

F.  Richard  Ciccone,  managing  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Roy  Peter  Clark,  dean.  The  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies. 

David  B.  Cooper,  associate  editor,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Max  Desfor,  director  of  photos  (retired),  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report. 

Margaret  Downing,  managing  editor,  Houston 
Post. 

William  L.  Ellison,  jr.,  associate  editor.  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Diana  Griego  Ervin,  columnist.  Orange  County 
(Calif)  Register. 

Mary  Pat  Flaherty,  former  reporter,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Sydney  P.  Freedberg,  staff  writer,  Miami  Herald. 

H.D.S.  Greenway,  associate  editor,  Boston 
Globe. 

L.  John  Haile,  editor,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

Bob  Herbert,  columnist.  New  York  Daily  News. 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  editorial  page  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Jim  Hoagland,  associate  editor,  Washington 
Post. 

Harold  Jackson,  editorial  writer,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

Max  Jennings,  editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Nick  Jimenez,  associate  editor.  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller-Times. 
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WSJ  cleared 
in  libel  case 

A  FEDERAL  JURY  has  ruled  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  did  not  libel  a  water 
company  when  it  said  the  company  mis¬ 
led  consumers  about  the  source  of  its 
product. 

Rick  Scoville,  president  of  Artesia 
Waters  Inc.,  said  he  planned  to  appeal. 
Scoville  claimed  moral  victory  because 
the  jury  did  find  that  the  company  had 
not  distributed  contaminated  water 
and  did  not  have  to  recall  any  of  its 
products. 

On  April  10,  1991,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  Artesia  promotes  its  water  as 
“100  percent  pure  sparkling  Texas  natur¬ 
al  water.” 

“But  the  [U.S.  House  subcommittee] 
staff  investigators  found  that  Artesia  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  draw  their  water 
from  the  Edwards  Aquifer  ...”  the  pa¬ 
per  said. 

An  investigation  of  the  industry  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  accuse  Artesia  of  any  vi¬ 
olation  of  FDA  rules. 

The  jury  found  that  the  “article  is  a 
substantially  true  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  FDA”  and  a  congressional 
committee. 

Scoville  claimed  in  the  $10  million  li¬ 
bel  suit,  filed  in  March  1992,  that  the 
story  damaged  the  company’s  reputation 
and  reduced  its  sales. 

Journal  lawyer  R.  James  George  said 
the  company  misled  the  public  by 
claiming  the  water  was  “bottled  at  the 
source”  and  showed  a  waterfall  on  the 
label.  However,  George  said,  there  was 
no  waterfall  at  the  source.  He  claimed 
Scoville  even  kept  the  source  a  “trade 
secret”  for  some  time.  — AP 

Ex-major  leaguer 
sues  tv  stations, 
wire  service 

FORMER  MAJOR-LEAGUE  outfielder 
Jay  Johnstone  filed  a  defamation  suit 
against  two  television  networks  and  a 
wire  service,  claiming  inaccurate  stories 
about  a  shoplifting-assault  case  hurt  his 
earnings. 

The  Superior  Court  suit  filed  against 
CBS,  NBC  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  sought  $100,000-plus  in  damages 


for  defamation  and  intentional  inflic¬ 
tion  of  emotional  distress,  said  lawyer 
Charles  Sneathern. 

On  Jan.  7,  Johnstone  pleaded  no  con¬ 
test  to  misdemeanor  assault  for  a  scuffle 
during  an  arrest.  A  shoplifting  charge 
was  dropped  and  Johnstone  was  fined 
$300  and  placed  on  two  years’  proba¬ 
tion. 

Johnstone,  who  played  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Dodgers  from  1980  to  1982  and 
again  in  1985,  was  arrested  on  Oct.  31, 
1991,  at  the  Alhambra  Price  Club  store. 
Store  employees  accused  him  of  shoplift¬ 
ing  a  carton  of  cigarettes. 

An  Alhambra  police  report  said  a  se¬ 
curity  guard  saw  Johnstone  conceal  the 
cigarettes  in  his  clothing  and  leave  the 
store  without  paying  for  them.  When 
confronted,  Johnstone  allegedly  tried  to 
run  and  an  altercation  ensued. 

The  lawsuit  filed  this  week  contends 
CBS,  NBC  and  UPl  gave  the  impression 
Johnstone,  47,  was  convicted  of  a  crime, 
said  Sneathern,  adding  the  television 
networks  speculated  the  alleged  shoplift¬ 
ing  was  “a  cry  for  help.” 

UPl  and  CBS  issued  corrections  or 
retractions  later,  but  the  suit  said  John¬ 
stone’s  reputation  as  a  former  ballplayer, 
lecturer  and  announcer  was  already 
damaged  by  the  earlier  report. 

“1  have  not  seen  the  lawsuit  and 
therefore  cannot  comment,”  said  Tony 
Gonsalves,  a  UPl  spokesman  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

CBS  and  NBC  also  declined  com¬ 
ment.  — AP 

Court  refuses  to 
revive  libel  suit 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  refused  to 
revive  a  libel  lawsuit  against  a  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  newspaper  by  the  city’s  police 
chief 

The  justices,  without  comment,  re¬ 
jected  Arthur  Deutcsh’s  contention  that 
a  series  of  articles  and  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
from  1983  to  1985  falsely  and  maliciously 
defamed  him. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court  had  re¬ 
jected  Deutcsh’s  arguments  last  July,  rul¬ 
ing  that  he  failed  to  prove  that  any  of 
the  articles  were  false  or  published  “with 
malice.” 

Public  officials  who  sue  for  libel  must 
prove  the  statements  were  false  and 


made  with  actual  malice,  which  is  de¬ 
fined  as  knowledge  of  falsity  or  reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth. 

Deutcsh,  a  former  New  York  City  po¬ 
liceman,  was  appointed  Birmingham’s 
police  chief  in  late  1981  by  Mayor  Rich¬ 
ard  Arrington. 

He  sued  the  newspaper,  published  by 
a  subsidiary  of  Scripps  Howard  Inc.,  in 
early  1984. 

The  newspaper’s  response  did  not 
address  the  alleged  threats  but  called 
Deutcsh’s  appeal  “nothing  more  than 
the  final  stage  of  a  public  official’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  newspaper  ‘pay’  for 
reporting  the  news.” 

The  paper’s  lawyers  quoted  Mayor  Ar¬ 
rington  as  calling  Deutcsh  “too  sensitive 
to  criticisms,  sometimes  needlessly  abra¬ 
sive  and  quite  bull-headed.” 

Deutcsh  fell  down  the  steps  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  City  Hall  in  early  1992  and  is 
on  a  disability  pension.  — AP 

Government  must 
pay  newspaper’s 
legal  costs 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  must  pay  nearly  $6,000  in  le¬ 
gal  costs  to  a  newspaper  which  spent 
eight  months  fighting  to  see  a  public 
record,  an  appeals  court  ruled. 

The  3rd  District  Court  of  Appeals 
unanimously  overturned  a  ruling  by  a 
Chippewa  County  Circuit  Court  judge 
that  the  city  did  not  have  to  pay  the  Eau 
Claire  Leader-Telegram’s  costs  in  the 
open-records  dispute. 

The  paper  had  sought  to  see  docu¬ 
ments  disclosing  the  $10,250  settlement 
of  a  discrimination  claim  by  Pat  Brick 
against  the  city. 

Linda  Clifford,  a  Madison,  Wis.,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  newspaper,  said  the  rul¬ 
ing  sends  a  strong  message  that  “au¬ 
thorities  can’t  ignore  their  obligation  to 
comply  promptly  with  the  open-records 
law.” 

The  newspaper  also  intends  to  seek 
reimbursement  from  the  city  for  the 
$4,000  it  cost  to  appeal  the  lower  court 
ruling,  she  said.  That  issue  will  require 
another  decision  from  the  judge. 

Chippewa  Falls  City  Attorney  Paul 
Gordon  said  the  City  Council  would  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  appeal  the  ruling  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court.  —  AP 
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In  this  section 

THE  PHOTOJOURNALIST’S  BASIC  tool  continues  to  evolve  on  two  fronts.  In¬ 
side  we  look  at  the  latest  in  both  film  and  digital  cameras  for  use  in  the  field  and  re¬ 
late  information  on  new  digital  studio  cameras. 

In  some  cases  the  latter  already  can  deliver  film-quality  images.  How  long  can  it 
be  before  those  studio  cameras’  high-resolution  photosensors  are  adapted  for  use  in 
more-compact  SLR  camera  bodies? 

In  the  meantime,  those  35mm  SLRs  keep  adding  capabilities  and  automating 
functions.  While  the  photographer  studies  a  scene  and  composes  a  shot  through  the 
viewfinder  in  one  new  model,  the  camera  looks  back  through  the  viewfinder  at  the 
photographer’s  eye  to  find  the  intended  target  of  its  autofocus. 

Regardless  of  its  quality,  a  picture  is  useless  if  it  arrives  late  at  the  paper.  For  dis¬ 
tant  assignments,  portable  scanner-transmitters  with  built-in  photo-editing  capabili¬ 
ties,  still  video  transceivers,  and  digital  cameras  with  modem  links  have  proven  their 
worth. 

Often,  however,  when  distant  means  truly  remote,  or  when  the  assignment  is  a 
war-ravaged  or  naturally  devastated  area,  the  transmitters  lack  electrical  power  and 
phone  line  connections. 

So  to  cameras,  films,  lenses,  accessories  and  portable  transmitter,  a  photographer 
may  need  to  add  a  third  travel  case  (and  arm),  or  at  least  one  larger  case. 

A  special  radiotelephone,  powered  by  a  car  battery  and  linked  to  a  collapsible  an¬ 
tenna  can  mean  the  difference  between  getting  the  photo  and  printing  the  picture. 
Two  stories  inside  this  section  examine  the  use  of  satellite  photo  transmission,  the 
equipment  now  in  use,  and  technology  soon  to  become  available. 

On  the  receiving  end.  Associated  Press  Leafdesks  around  the  country  have  been 
getting  updated  software  that  move  photos  faster  and  improve  image  editing  and  set¬ 
up  for  production.  At  the  same  time,  two  of  the  largest  U.S.  metros  continue  work 
with  PC/Mac-based  picture  desks.  Crosfield  Canada  is  upgrading  a  major  operation 
in  California  while,  across  the  country,  another  big  daily  continues  its  move  into  the 
technology  with  a  National  Digital  Corp.  system.  We  take  a  brief  look  at  the  status 
of  the  systems  in  L.A.  and  D.C. 

Hand  in  hand  with  electronic  photo  processing  is  the  need  for  digital  archiving. 
Besides  the  gradual  implementation  of  such  systems  at  newspapers,  improved  hard¬ 
ware  platforms,  archiving  and  browsing  software  and  third-party  carriers  have  en¬ 
abled  wire  services  and  other  newsphoto  sources  to  give  clients  on-line  access  to 
photo  archives. 

The  last  step  in  publishing  photos  is  their  printing.  The  small  but  promising  group 
of  flexo-printed  newspapers  has  made  progress  in  reproduction  quality.  Overcoming 
plate  plugging  in  black-and-white  halftones  was  an  early  hurdle.  Now  several  papers 
have  added  superb  black-and-white  to  their  vivid  flexo  color  printing. 

Ahead  of  concerns  with  capturing,  processing  and  printing  newsworthy  images, 
photo  assignments  must  be  made  and  executed.  This  section  concludes  with  the  wire 
services’  coordination  of  daily  photo  reports  and  two  recent  examples  of  obstacles  to 
photojournalism  that  technology  cannot  overcome:  the  arrest  of  photographers  and 
confiscation  of  their  film. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Cover  photo  of  AP  Leaf  ax  and  satellite  phone  by  Robert].  Salgado,  whose  pho' 
tographs  (except  those  on  pages  6P,  7P,  1 8P  and  1 9P)  and  reporting  appear  through¬ 
out  this  section. 

A  photographer  and  free-lance  writer,  Salgado  has  worked  as  a  reporter,  editor, 
columnist  and  photographer  at  several  dailies ,  including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Salgado's  work  in  this  section  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  E&P  editorial 
department. 


4P  The  Latest  on  Cameras 

New  high-end  models  borrow  ama¬ 
teur-market  technology;  built-in 
wireless  flash;  lithium  batteries. 

6P  Electronic  Cameras 

More  models,  improved  resolution, 
smaller  size. 

7P  Digital  Studio  Cameras 

Sizes,  systems  vary;  some  yield  film- 
quality  resolution. 

8P  Sending  by  Satellite 

Without  phone  lines  or  power  lines, 
a  photographer  transmits  scanned 
pictures  over  a  portable  satellite  ra¬ 
diotelephone. 

lOP  Wireless  Photo 
Transmission 

Satellite  phones  keep  photos  flowing 
from  almost  anywhere.  Improved 
units  will  soon  be  available. 

12P  Picture  Desks 

Major  metro  newspapers  move  to 
electronic  picture  handling  and  col¬ 
or  photography. 

16P  Photo  Archives 

In-house  systems  and  on-line  access 
to  the  wire  services. 

18P  Cuffed  for  Misconduct 

Cops  bust  veteran  Toledo  Blade 
photographer;  newspaper  will  fight 
the  charges. 

20P  Flexo  in  Black  and 
White 

Halftone  prints  improve  as  plugging 
problems  are  overcome. 

22P  Wirephoto  Reports 

Editors  coordinate  coverage,  digital 
delivery. 

24P  Learning  the  Hard 
Way 

Police  confiscate  student  photogra¬ 
pher’s  film. 
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The  Latest 
on  Cameras 

New  high'end  models  borrow  amateur-market  technology; 
built-in  wireless  flash;  lithium  AA  batteries 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 


CAMERA  MANUFACTURERS  ARE 
well  aware  of  the  camera  features  that 
matter  to  photojournalists,  but  they  can¬ 
not  seem  to  resist  enticing  us  with  tech¬ 
nology  they  develop  for  the  amateur 
market. 

Both  Canon  and  Nikon  have  found  a 
market  among  newspaper  photo  depart¬ 
ments  with  cameras  that  include  such 
features  as  multiple  programs  in  which 
the  camera  makes  all  the  decisions. 

Both  the  Canon  EOS  2  and  the 
Nikon  N90  have  special  programs  for 
such  things  as  portraits,  sports  and  land¬ 
scapes  as  well  as  red-eye  reduction  for 
flash.  The  EOS  2  even  has  a  built-in, 
pop-up  flash. 

In  fairness  to  both  camera  companies, 
they  continue  to  market  their  top-of- 
the-line  professional  cameras,  the 


Autafocus  on  Canon  EOS  A2E  had  a  real 
challenge  with  this  black  cat.  The  cam¬ 
era’s  built-in  flash  was  also  called  upon  to 
help. 


Canon  EOS  1  and  the  Nikon  F4,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  has  such  frivolous  features, 
but  both  are  weather-resistant  and  built 
to  withstand  professional  use. 

While  the  EOS  2  and  the  Nikon 
N90  will  be  used  mostly  as  second  bod¬ 
ies  for  photographers  already  using  EOS 
1  and  Nikon  F4s,  they  do  have  some  in¬ 
triguing  features  for  pros. 

Faster,  more  accurate  autofocus  mat¬ 
ters  as  much  to  pros  as  to  amateurs  and 
the  EOS  2E,  a  model  otherwise  identical 
to  the  EOS  2,  adds  new  technology  for 
this,  tracking  the  movement  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  eye  to  determine  where  to 
place  the  plane  of  sharp  focus. 

This  and  the  pop-up  flash  will  appeal 
to  many.  We  put  this  system  to  a  test 
with  a  backlit  black  cat  —  thoroughly 
confusing  the  autofocus  system  until  we 
looked  the  cat  in  the  eye  and  it  all  came 
together  with  autofocus,  fill  flash,  and  a 
high  shutter  speed  ( l/200th  of  a  second) 
to  produce  a  most  effective  picture  of  a 
very  difficult  subject. 

The  N90’s  appeal  to  the  pro  has  to  do 
with  the  new  SB25  speedlight  that 
makes  possible  shutter  speeds  up  to 
l/4000th  of  a  second,  one  notch  below 
the  maximum  of  1,8000th.  For  this, 
however,  you  have  to  give  up  both  the 
through-the-lens  flash  metering  of  the 
N90  and  the  automatic  squelch  of  the 
SB25  that  provides  just  enough  flash  for 
the  aperture  set  on  the  speedlight’s  con¬ 
trols.  The  N90  must  also  be  used  in  the 
manual  mode  for  this. 

A  test  showed  the  system  works,  but  it 
will  take  some  getting  used  to  being 
without  the  automatic  flash  squelch. 
High  shutter  speeds  go  hand  in  hand 
with  large  apertures,  but  the  SB25’s  out¬ 
put  at  close  quarters  is  such  that,  even 
with  the  multiple  flashes  required  to 
cover  the  moving  slit  of  a  high-speed 
shutter,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overexpo¬ 
sure  at  apertures  such  as  F  2.8  used  for  a 
test  with  our  orange  cat. 

The  EOS  2  and  2E  and  the  N90  pro¬ 
vide  pc  flash  terminals,  which  are  miss¬ 


ing  in  most  amateur  cameras  in  which 
the  hot  shoe  is  the  only  flash  interface. 
The  EOS  2  and  2E  also  have  a  built-in 
program  to  leave  the  film  tail  out  in 
rewinding.  Nikon  service  centers  can  re¬ 
program  the  N90  so  that  it  also  can  be 
instructed  not  to  swallow  the  film  tail  on 
rewinding. 

Bernie  Boston,  photographer  at  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  he  likes  his  Minolta  9xi  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wireless  multiple  flash  capa¬ 
bility.  He  said  he  can  walk  into  a  press 
conference  with  a  remote  Minolta 
5400xi  flash  on  a  Domke  stand  and  an¬ 
other  5400xi  on  the  camera  and  shoot 
without  worrying  about  cords  or  needing 
an  assistant. 

However,  he  does  not  like  power 
zoom  lenses.  Instead,  he  uses  some  Sig- 


(See  Latest  on  page  26P) 


Nikon  N90  and  SB25  speedlight  allowed 
use  of  l/4000th-second  shutter  speed 
with  flash,  although  only  in  manual 
mode. 
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Electronic  Cameras 

More  models,  improved  resolution,  smaller  size 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

DIGITAL  CAMERAS  MAY  be  on  near¬ 
ly  every  photo  department’s  wish  list  af¬ 
ter  many  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
try  them,  but  even  electronic  picture 
desks  will  be  tied  to  film  images  for  some 
time. 

While  still  video  is  expected  to  fade 
when  digital  imaging  technology  hits  its 
stride,  it  remains  a  very  attractive  option 
for  deadline  photo  coverage. 

Meanwhile,  the  film  camera  compa¬ 
nies  continue  to  introduce  new  models 
meant  to  appeal  to  professional  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Canon,  Nikon  and  Minolta  intro¬ 
duced  pro-level  cameras  last  year,  all 
boasting  the  latest  bells  and  whistles,  but 
fitting  into  the  systems  already  in  news¬ 
paper  photo  departments. 

What  is  making  the  transition  to  digi¬ 
tal  cameras  so  difficult  is  the  newspaper 
industry’s  fixation  on  color  pictures, 
which  require  three  times  as  much  digi¬ 
tal  information  and  complicates  the  im¬ 
age  capture  itself. 

Kodak’s  digital  cameras,  the  only 
high-resolution  portable  ones  on  the 
market  so  far,  have  performed  very  well 
when  their  images  were  used  in  black 


and  white.  While  their  color  capabilities 
are  good,  they  still  suffer  when  com¬ 
pared  with  film. 

Sony  is  still  marketing  a  still  video 
camera,  the  ProMavica;  the  latest  model 
is  the  MVC-7000.  Apart  from  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  images,  both  the  Kodak  and 
Sony  electronic  cameras  handicap  a 
photographer  with  weight  and  a  range  of 
lenses  limited  at  the  wide-angle  end. 

On  deadline,  however,  it  is  hard  to  ar¬ 
gue  with  their  speed.  Harold  G.  Buell, 
assistant  to  the  president  at  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  a  former  executive  photo 
editor  there,  said  that  when  he  was  run¬ 


Kodak  DCS  200  digital  camera  employs  a 
Nikon  8008  body. 


ning  the  photo  desk  at  the  1988  political 
conventions,  it  took  90  minutes  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  transmission;  but  four  years 
later  his  successor,  Vincent  Alabiso,  was 
doing  the  same  thing  in  10  minutes  with 
Kodak  digital  cameras  instead  of  film. 

USA  Today  and  the  Toronto  Star  use 
the  Sony  ProMavica  in  some  deadline 


situations  and  are  quite  happy  with  the 
results. 

Kodak  expanded  its  line  of  digital 
cameras  last  year  with  a  less  expensive, 
more  portable  design  built  around  a 
Nikon  8008.  The  original  model,  the 
DC3,  used  a  Nikon  F3  tethered  to  a 
computer  hard  drive  that  a  photographer 
carries  over  the  shoulder.  The  $20,000- 
$25,000  cost  of  the  unit  kept  many  more 
adventuresome  photo  departments  look¬ 
ing,  but  not  buying. 

The  new  Nikon  8008-based  line  of 
DCS  200  cameras  is  priced  from  just  un¬ 
der  $10,000,  competitive  with  the  $8,900 


Sony  ProMavica.  In  a  DCS  200,  the 
hard  drive  (much  smaller  than  in  the 
DC3 )  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Nikon  8008.  A  DCS  200  is  somewhat 
slower  than  the  DC3  and  holds  fewer 
images.  There  are  one-image  and  50-im- 
age  versions  of  the  black-and-white  and 
color  DCS  200  models.  All  use  CCD  ar¬ 
rays  for  image  capture,  but  the  new  ar¬ 
rays  offer  improved  resolution. 

Sony  claims  that  by  using  separate 
CCD  arrays  for  each  color  instead  of  an 
RGB  filter  over  one,  the  ProMavica  pro¬ 
vides  better  color. 

From  a  working  photographer’s  point 
of  view,  the  biggest  disadvantage  of  all 
these  cameras  has  to  be  their  use  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  35mm  frame  in  the  Ko¬ 
dak  cameras  and  an  even  smaller  format 
in  the  ProMavica. 

This  means  they  are  most  useful  with 
telephoto  lenses  on  a  tripod  where  their 
weight  is  not  a  factor.  The  Kodak  DCS 
200  is  the  most  portable  of  the  three  de¬ 
signs,  but  the  DC3  has  the  advantage 
that  its  weight  is  on  your  shoulder,  not 
your  hands. 

The  Sony  camera  uses  all  proprietary 
parts,  including  lenses,  although  adapt¬ 
ers  are  available  for  some  Nikon  and 
Canon  lenses.  The  weight  of  the  camera 
itself,  5.6  pounds  with  a  Sony  zoom  lens, 
makes  it  an  unlikely  candidate  for  hand¬ 
held  shooting,  especially  if  slow  expo¬ 
sures  are  required. 

Digital  imaging  backs  have  been 
grafted  onto  a  number  of  cameras,  but 
all  are  tethered  to  a  computer  and  de¬ 
signed  for  filmless  catalog  photography 
in  a  studio.  One  even  uses  a  filter  wheel 
to  capture  separate  red,  green  and  blue 
images  of  the  same  stationary  subject  for 
high-quality  printing. 

Canon  piqued  the  curiosity  of  some 
photographers  at  Europe’s  Photokina 
show  last  year  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  prototype  digital  camera. 

Dave  Metz,  Canon’s  national  techni¬ 
cal  manager  in  the  United  States,  said 
that  this  was  not  a  prototype  but  just  a 
“technology  exercise”  to  plumb  demand. 
He  said  the  present  design  was  “way  too 
expensive  to  market.” 

What  Canon  is  pushing  for  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  is  its  latest  35mm 


While  still  video  is  expected  to  fade  when  digital 
imaging  technology  hits  its  stride,  it  remains  a  very 
attractive  option  for  deadline  photo  coverage. 
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Digital  studio  cameras 


SLR,  the  EOS  A2  and  its  companion 
model  the  A2E,  which  carries  autofocus 
into  tracking  a  photographer’s  eye  move¬ 
ment  to  determine  where  to  place  the 
plane  of  sharp  focus. 

Nikon  has  also  added  a  new  wrinkle 
to  its  autofocus  system,  using  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  distance  set  on  some  new 
lenses  by  the  camera’s  autofocus  system 
to  fine-tune  its  exposure  metering  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  also  introduced  the  new 
SB25  speedlight,  a  new  flash  unit  similar 
to  its  workhorse  SB24  that  can  be  used 
with  an  N90  camera  at  shutter  speeds 
up  to  1/4, 000th  second. 

This  is  a  remarkable  advance  from  the 
usual  limit  of  l/250th  second  on  even 
the  top  SLRs.  But  its  use  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  flash  output  is  reduced  by  the  mul¬ 
tiple  flashes  needed  to  cover  the  differ¬ 
ent  segments  of  film  exposed  by  a  fast- 
moving  shutter.  Normal  flash  synchro¬ 
nization  occurs  only  when  the  shutter 
curtain  is  open  all  the  way,  usually  at 
speeds  under  l/250th,  not  when  it  is  a 
moving  slit  as  it  is  at  higher  shutter 
speeds. 

The  other  limitations  are  that  the 
SB25  will  perform  this  legerdemain  only 
with  the  N90  and  only  in  manual  mode, 
which  disengages  the  camera’s  through- 
the-lens  flash  metering  and  the  flash’s 
own  automatic  squelch,  which  delivers 
only  enough  light  for  a  specified  aperture. 

Minolta  has  weighed  in  with  the 
Maxxum  9xi,  a  pro  version  of  its  innova¬ 
tive  autofocus  35mm  SLR,  the  7xi. 
Among  other  features  is  its  l/300th-sec- 
ond  flash  sync  speed  and  a  l/12,000th- 
second  shutter. 

Diadem  Synergy 
version  6.0 

VERSION  6.0  UPGRADE  for  Diadem’s 
Synergy  image  manipulation  software 
includes  the  following  enhancements; 
editing  files  up  to  300  MB  in  size,  fast 
previewing,  use  of  all  brush  functions  on 
the  full  image  display,  extended  software 
zoom,  new  airbrush  modes,  text  feature 
allowing  type-image  combinations  using 
all  available  PostScript  Type  1  fonts, 
raster-to-vector  conversion  for  masks 
created  using  global  or  local  density 
masking  (allows  converting  density 
masks  to  vector  data  for  import  to 
QuarkXPress  documents  as  clipping 
paths),  artificial  image  grain  (noise)  for 
vignettes,  faster  CMYK-to-RGB  conver¬ 
sion,  handling  of  black-and-white  TIFF 
images  and  internal  linearization  that 
calibrates  all  on-line  output  devices. 
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DIGITAL  CAMERAS  ARE  now  avail¬ 
able  from  several  manufacturers.  Except 
for  Kodak’s  DCS  models,  however,  all 
high-resolution  devices  are  studio  mod¬ 
els,  using  larger  bodies  specially  made  for 
them  or  connecting  digital  backs  to  ex¬ 
isting  larger-format  cameras.  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  has  said  it  expects  to  be  able  to 
design  a  version  of  its  4'megapixel 
digital  camera  back  for  a  35mm  SLR 
camera. 

After  Leaf  completed  work  last  year 
on  its  digital  back  for  a  studio  camera, 
the  Scitex  Corp.  subsidiary  struck  a  deal 
with  Victor  Hasselblad  Inc.  The  result¬ 
ing  Hasselblad  DB  4000  joins  a  cus¬ 
tomized  Leaf  digital  back  to  Hasselblad’s 
motorized  model  553ELX  camera.  The 
camera  back  fits  the  body  like  a  Hassel¬ 
blad  film  magazine  and  uses  a  SCSI  2 
interface  to  Apple  Macintosh/Quadra 
computers. 

Speed  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
300  ASA.  While  daylight  exposures 
range  from  l/125th  to  one  second,  the 
back  is  flash-synchronizable  with  strobe. 
Exposure  range  is  about  10  stops. 

The  30x30mm,  2048x2048  CCD  ar¬ 
ray  captures  images  at  two-  to  five-sec¬ 
ond  intervals.  Built-in  software  includes 
anti-aliasing  and  blemish  compensation. 
A  Mac  program  applies  a  user-selectable 
tone  curve  and  saves  images  as  captured 
in  14  bits/color  and  as  eight-bit  data. 

Leaf  said  its  back  also  will  attach  to  a 
Hasselblad  EL  500,  Mamiya  RZ67  and 
Cambo  medium-format  view  camera. 

Though  further  information  was  not 
forthcoming,  Rollei  advertises  a  32- 
megapixel  CCD  back  for  its  model  6008 
medium-format  camera. 

Last  fall  Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc. 
introduced  its  ASA  80-equivalent  Fujix 
HC-1000,  which  uses  three  900,000-pixel 
CCDs  and  interchangeable  Fujinon  lens¬ 
es.  Exposure  time  is  l/12th  second;  syn¬ 
chronized  flash  is  available.  Full  images 
transfer  to  a  Mac  in  14  seconds  via  SCSI 
interface  in  24'bit  color  at  1280x960  pix¬ 
els.  Through  the  HC-1000  system  con¬ 
troller,  the  camera  outputs  directly  to  an 
NTSC  monitor  as  a  viewfinder. 

Fuji  also  sells  the  compact,  lower-res¬ 
olution  Fujix  DS-lOO,  with  3X  zoom 
lens,  built-in  compression  and  image 
memory  cards. 

Perhaps  the  largest  digital  studio  cam¬ 
era  is  that  in  Sony  Corp.’s  SEPS-1000 
digital  studio  camera  system.  The  three- 
CCD  camera  delivers  1476xll08-pixel, 


Developed  by  Leaf  Systems,  the  Hassel¬ 
blad  DB  4000  direct  digital  imaging  back 
is  mounted  on  a  Hasselblad  553ELX  body 
with  80mm  lens,  PM5  prism  viewfinder 
and  color  filter  wheel. 


24-bit  color  files  and  has  built-in  strobe 
synchronization  and  filters.  It  possesses 
an  on-chip  lens  array  to  concentrate  in¬ 
cident  light  and  technology  to  remove 
excess  charge,  which  increases  photo¬ 
sensor  performance. 

The  system  includes  a  digital  proces¬ 
sor  with  SCSI,  a  13-inch  color  monitor, 
remote  control  and  Adobe  Photoshop 
plug-in  module.  An  electronic  overlay 
feature  allows  superimposing  rough  lay¬ 
outs  on  the  viewfinder  for  sizing  and  po¬ 
sitioning.  Camera  sensitivity  is  given  as 
approximately  400  ASA  at  0  dB.  The 
system  links  to  Sony’s  magneto-optical 
storage,  image  transceivers  and  digital 
color  printer. 

SEPS-1000  system  options  include:  a 
version  of  EFI’s  Cachet  for  consistent 
color  output,  adding  software  control  of 
SEPS-1000  and  automatic  system  cali¬ 
bration;  hardware  and  software  for  con¬ 
trolling  system  settings  from  a  Mac;  Al¬ 
dus  PhotoStyler  import  plug-in  module; 
RasterOps  graphics  board  for  Sony’s 
RGM-1901  monitor  for  accurate  soft 
proofing  in  a  live  Macintosh  window. 

Munich’s  Kontron  Elektronik  GmbH 
developed  the  ProgRes  3000  CCD  cam¬ 
era  with  programmable  resolution  from 
499x580  to  2994x2320  pixels  for  each 
color  in  various  12-bit  sampling  formats. 
Its  low-resolution  CCD  array  achieves 
higher  resolutions  through  piezo-electri- 
cally  controlled  motion  across  the  aper¬ 
ture,  utilizing  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
spaces  between  sensors  in  a  programmed 
manner.  Information  is  available  from 
Roche  Image  Analysis,  Elon  College, 
N.C.  BECT 
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Sending  by  Satellite 

Without  phone  or  power,  photographer  transmits 
scanned  pictures  over  portable  satellite  radiotelephone 


USA  Today  photographer  Eileen  Blass  shows  edition  that  carried  her  picture  of  the 
devastation  Hurricane  Andrew  wreaked  on  the  Louisiana  bayou.  Transmitted  by 
battery-powered  satellite  phone,  the  photo  made  Page  One  of  the  next  day’s  paper. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

EILEEN  BLASS,  A  USA  Today  staffer, 
was  in  water  up  to  her  knees  in  Loui¬ 
siana’s  bayou  country  as  she  photo¬ 
graphed  a  boy  by  the  waning  light  amidst 
Hurricane  Andrew’s  devastation. 

This  picture  appeared  the  next  day  in 
the  final  editions  of  USA  Today  only  be¬ 
cause  that  newspaper,  like  many  others, 
can  call  on  its  satellite  phone  to  transmit 
photos  from  places  without  phone  ser¬ 
vice  or  even  electricity. 

Blass  recalled  that  she  and  Frank  Fol- 
well,  the  paper’s  assistant  director  of 
photography,  had  driven  into  bayou 
country  in  a  van  with  the  satellite  phone 
on  Aug.  26,  after  listening  all  night  in  a 
New  Orleans  hotel  room  to  call-ins  on 
bayou  area  radio  stations. 

She  arrived  in  New  Orleans  the  day 
before  and  photographed  the  prepara¬ 
tions  in  and  around  that  city,  which  was 
in  the  predicted  path  of  the  hurricane. 
After  she  processed  and  transmitted  her 
pictures  from  the  city’s  AP  bureau,  she 
went  to  her  hotel  to  wait  out  the  storm 
and  plan  the  next  day’s  shoot. 

A  tornado  hit  Reserve  and  La  Place 
around  5  or  6  a.m.,  she  recalled,  and  she 
drove  out  to  photograph  the  damage,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  AP  to  transmit  and  meet 
Folwell,  who  had  flown  in  with  the  satel¬ 
lite  phone  and  rented  the  van. 

It  was  2:30  or  3  p.m.  by  the  time  they 
left  the  airport  to  drive  to  the  hardest- 
hit  areas  southwest  of  the  city.  They 
drove  through  Morgan  City,  Bayou  Vista 
and  Franklin  before  they  ran  out  of  day¬ 
light  in  Patterson,  at  around  8:30,  just 
short  of  what  they  heard  was  the  worst 
devastation  at  New  Iberia. 

They  then  drove  back  to  a  Red  Cross 
shelter  at  Morgan  City,  where  Blass 
processed  her  film  in  a  bathroom  with 
tepid  water  for  the  C-41  chemistry  and 
edited  her  take  while  Folwell  set  up  the 
satellite  phone.  The  phone’s  antenna 
must  be  aimed  at  a  transponder  on  the 
communications  satellite. 

The  transmission  was  completed  by 
11  p.m.,  and  USA  Today  remade  Pages  1 
and  3  for  the  its  final  edition  to  include 
two  of  these  last  pictures  —  color  on 
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Page  1  and  black  and  white  on  Page  3. 

Blass  said  there  was  a  phone  and  elec¬ 
tricity  from  a  portable  generator  at  the 
Red  Cross  shelter,  but  the  only  phone 
line  was  in  heavy  use  by  rescue  workers. 
Folwell  powered  the  satellite  phone  from 
a  converter  that  tapped  into  the  van’s 
battery.  Blass’  pictures  were  scanned  on 
an  AP  Leafax  connected  to  the  phone. 

Looking  back,  she  recalled  being  told 
to  watch  out  for  water  mocassins,  but 


cessful  picture  transmissions  from  a 
portable  Phoenix  photo  transmitter. 
The  procedure  was  tried  last  year  by  a 
Boston  Globe  photographer  who  trans¬ 
mitted  from  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  in 
Long  Island  Sound  using  both  a  cellular 
phone  and  the  ship’s  satellite  phone. 

For  transmissions  from  areas  not 
served  by  phone  lines  but  within  range 
of  a  radiotelephone  cell  site,  a  Telebit 
Cellblazer  modem  takes  over  for  the 
Trailblazer  modem  shipped  with  most 
Phoenix  systems.  A  user  also  needs  a 
cellular  phone  with  an  RJ-11  jack  and 
must  use  the  manual  connection  fea- 


not  remembering  the  warning  when  she 
waded  out  to  get  the  Page  One  picture 
wearing  only  sneakers. 

Blass,  who  was  six  weeks  pregnant  at 
the  time,  said  storms  don’t  scare  her. 
“I’m  a  tornado  chaser.  I  love  weather.” 

On  loan  to  USA  Today  from  Gan- 
nett’s  Lansing  State  Journal  in  1983, 
Blass  went  back  to  Michigan  in  1986, 
but  returned  to  USA  Today  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  staffer  in  1988. 


ture  of  Phoenix  receiver  software. 

Quincy,  Mass. -based  T/One  said 
transmissions  will  be  slightly  slower  over 
cellular  networks  than  over  normal  tele¬ 
phone  circuits,  so  the  phone  needs  a  ful¬ 
ly  charged  battery. 

The  latest  Phoenix  software  permits 
background  transmissions  during  scan¬ 
ning.  The  firm  was  writing  code  for  a 
transmission  system  based  on  Apple 
Computer’s  PowerBook.  It  described  the 
alternative  use  of  the  notebook-sized 
Macintosh  and  Adobe  Photoshop  as  less 
costly  but  offering  less  performance  than 
the  current  Phoenix,  which  is  based  on 
a  beefed-up  Dolch  PC. 
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Wireless  Phoenix  tests  successful 

T/ONE  SYSTEMS  REPORTED  sue- 


Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Photo  brings  you  the  best  photos  from  leading  news¬ 
papers  across  America.  ^  Each  day,  KRT  Photo  subscribers  receive  com¬ 
pelling  images  from  some  of  America's  top  photojournalists — people  who 
really  know  what  newspapers  need.  Soon,  you'll  have  the  option  of  receiv¬ 
ing  these  photos  via  AP  PhotoExpress,  a  digital  photo  delivery  network.  And, 
KRT  photos  are  also  available  "on  demand"  via  Macintosh  and  PressLink. 

Our  satellite  and  modem  services  are  both  backed  by  superior  customer  service 
from  our  desk  at  KRT  headquarters.  ^Ito  get  LLim 
photos  from  the  service  that  focuses  on  your  Knicriit-RieUer 
needs,  call  Walter  Mahoney  at  1-800-245-6536. 
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Wireless 

Photo  Transmission 

Satellite  phones  keep  photos  flowing  from  almost  anywhere 


by  Robert  J.  Scdgado 

SATELLITE  PHONES  ARE  providing 
photographers  with  unprecedented  free¬ 
dom  to  cover  stories  in  remote  locations 
or  where  established  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  have  been  knocked  out  by 
storms,  war  or  other  causes. 

Photographers  and  others  who  use 
satellite  phones  to  file  stories,  talk,  or 
otherwise  communicate  with  whoever  is 
paying  the  bill  for  the  service  are  actually 
poaching  on  a  system  installed  to  serve 
ships  at  sea. 

INMARSAT,  an  organization  whose 
acronym  stands  for  international  marine 
satellites,  owns  four  satellites  orbiting 
the  earth.  The  satellite  phones  bounce 
their  radio  signals  off  a  transponder  on 
one  of  these  satellites  to  an  earth  sta¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  operated  by  COM¬ 
SAT,  in  Southbury,  Conn. 

Satellite  phone  users  calling  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  pay  COMSAT  $10  a  minute 
and  the  telephone  toll  charges  from 


Connecticut  to  the  ultimate  destination. 
If  forced  by  weather  or  geography  to  use 
a  European  earth  station,  callers  would 
have  to  pay  toll  charges  from  Europe,  a 
much  more  expensive  proposition. 

An  ID  number  as  well  as  a  satellite 
phone  is  required,  and  the  charges  for 
use  of  the  satellite  and  the  landline  con¬ 
nection  are  billed  to  the  person  whose 
ID  number  is  used  to  initiate  the  call. 
COMSAT  handles  billing  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  satellite  phones  are  very  com¬ 
pact.  TRW  even  advertises  a  hand-held 
model,  but  unfortunately  these  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  handle  photo  trans¬ 
missions.  For  that  you  need  an  A-band 
terminal  that  fits  into  a  large  suitcase- 
size  case  when  its  umbrellalike  antenna 
is  collapsed. 

More  powerful  terminals  using  B- 
band  technology  and  less  powerful  but 
cheaper  and  lighter  M-band  terminals 
have  been  developed,  according  to  Den¬ 
nis  Coston,  director  of  satellite  technol¬ 


ogy  for  the  Associated  Press.  B-band 
units  should  be  available  this  month  or 
next,  and  M-band  terminals  are  not  on 
the  market  yet,  he  added. 

Coston  said  the  AP  has  11  satellite 
phones,  six  of  which  contain  newer 
technology  and  can  transmit  data  at  56 
kilobits  per  second.  The  other  five  trans¬ 
mit  at  only  9.6  kilobits.  All  are  analog  A 
terminals. 

The  new  B  terminals  will  be  able  to 
transmit  64  kbs/sec.  M  terminals  will 
transmit  only  2.4  kbs/sec.,  but  will  cost 
substantially  less.  Both  will  use  digital 
technology. 

The  Ms  are  expected  to  sell  for 
$15,000-$35,000  each,  compared  with 
$45,000-$60,000  for  an  A  terminal  and 
$50,000  for  a  B,  Coston  said. 

Photographers  need  a  scanning  de¬ 
vice  with  a  built-in  computer  or  a  stand¬ 
alone  scanner  linked  to  a  computer  to 
transmit  pictures  through  a  satellite 
phone,  just  as  they  do  using  a  conven¬ 
tional  telephone. 


AP  Leafax  connected  to  a  satellite  phone  Satellite  phone  packed  in  its  traveling  Dennis  Coston,  AP  satellite  technology 
for  photo  transmission.  case.  director,  ready  for  travel. 
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Deadline  digital  delivery 


Signal'Strength  indicator  lights  are  used 
to  align  the  phone’s  antenna  with  a  satel¬ 
lite  transponder. 


The  most  common  practice  is  to  use  a 
portable  scanner-transmitter  —  AP’s 
Leafax  photo  transmitter  or  a  Hasselblad 
Dixel.  (Nikon’s  digital  device  is  expected 
to  be  available  soon.)  Film  scanners  have 
been  linked  to  small,  modem-equipped 
Apple  PowerBook  Macintoshes  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  newspapers  also  use 
T/One’s  Phoenix,  which  teams  up  a  film 
scanner  and  small,  rugged  PC.  Reuters 
has  used  the  Phoenix  to  send  photos  via 
satellite  phone  from  Afghanistan. 

Once  the  satellite  phone’s  antenna 
has  been  unfolded,  the  user  positions 
the  antenna  or  the  whole  assembly  to 
lock  onto  the  transponder  for  the  best 
possible  transmission.  A  series  of  lights 
guides  the  user’s  aim.  The  ID  number  to 
which  the  call  will  be  billed  and  the 
phone  number  to  be  reached  are  entered 
on  the  phone’s  keypad. 

Current  phones  operate  on  90-450 
volts  AC  or  150-300  volts  DC.  A  DC- 
AC  power  converter  will  let  you  run  one 
off  a  car  battery  in  the  AC  mode 
through  an  adapter  plugged  into  the  ve¬ 
hicle’s  cigarette  lighter.  Coston  said  the 
satellite  phones  used  by  the  AP  con¬ 
sume  100  watts  at  idle  and  220  watts 
when  transmitting. 

According  to  COMSAT,  three  manu¬ 
facturers  offer  standard-A  terminals  with 
photo-transmission  capabilities: 

•  Magnavox,  Navcom  Division  (Magna- 
phone) 

•  AVB  NERA  (Saturn  Compact) 

•  Mobile  Telesystems  Inc.  (TCS  Lite 

9200,  Ultra  Lite  9700).  BEOT 


DEADLINE  JOURNALISM  HAS  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  but  despite  remark¬ 
able  advances  in  technology,  the  time  it 
takes  newspapers  to  respond  to  events 
has  not  been  dramatically  reduced,  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  participated  in 
putting  out  an  extra  on  a  large  metro 
daily  can  attest. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  used  to  hand  the  winner 
of  the  Indianapolis  500-Mile  Race  a 
copy  of  the  paper  announcing  his  victo¬ 
ry  as  he  pulled  into  Victory  Lane  at  the 
end  of  the  race. 

What  has  changed  is  the  number  of 
people  and  amount  of  equipment  it 
takes  to  get  a  picture  of  an  event  into  a 
newspaper  immediately  after  an  event. 

California’s  San  Ramon  Valley  Times 
proved  that  a  small  daily  —  circulation 
35,000  —  can  play  with  the  big  boys 
now,  despite  the  early  press  runs  com¬ 
mon  with  small  suburban  newspapers. 

Cindi  Christie,  who  handles  digital 
technology  needs  for  the  Contra  Costa 
County  newspaper,  said  she  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  digital  photography  offered 
when  she  worked  the  Super  Bowl  last 
year  as  a  free-lance  picture  editor  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

So  when  the  San  Ramon  Valley 
Wolves  made  the  state  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  tournament  finals  in  Sacramen¬ 
to,  she  was  able  to  arrange  the  loan  of  a 


Kodak  DCS  camera  for  the  deadline 
shoot  on  a  Friday  night. 

Chief  photographer  Jim  Ketsbever 
used  the  digital  camera  throughout  the 
game  last  March  20,  but  the  plan  was  to 
get  an  end-of-game  digital  picture,  while 
three  other  photographers  covered  the 
game  for  a  sports  picture  page. 

Their  team  lost,  but  Ketsbever’s 
agony-of-defeat  picture  made  Page  One, 
which  closed  earlier  than  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  where  the  rest  of  the  game  pictures 
appeared. 

Christie  said  the  end-of-game  picture, 
which  was  used  in  black  and  white  on 
the  newspaper’s  front  page,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  before  film  from  the  game’s  first 
half  came  out  of  the  processor. 

—  Robert  J.  Salgado 

Kodak  ships 
PhotoEdge  1.0 

KODAK  PHOTOEDGE  IS  now  avail¬ 
able  through  Merisel  Inc.  and  Ingram 
Micro  Inc.  distributors  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  Macintosh  software  allows  users 
to  perform  basic  image  correction  and 
enhancement  on  digital  images  in  vari¬ 
ous  formats,  including  Kodak’s  Photo 
CD.  Finished  images  can  be  printed  or 
exported  to  other  applications. 


PressLmk- 

YOUR  LINK  TO  THE  MEDIA 

Our  Photos  Are  as  Close  as  a  Local  Phone  Call 

Get  a  quality  color  photo 
in  6  to  8  minutes.  No  sateliite  dish  required 

View  24-bit  color  thumbnails  with  captions  in  seconds 

PressLink  delivers  and  archives  photos  for 

Knight-Ridder/Trihune.  Reuters.  Agence  France-Presse.  AUsport 

Also  via  PressLink:  Graphics,  wire  services,  weather  maps  and  more 


Don't  miss  the  PressLink  exhibit  in  Washington  at  DIGITAL  93 


To  get  onime,  contact  RressUnk  now 
Tel.:  305-37&3818  Fax:  305-376-3993 
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Picture  Desks 
East  and  West 

Major  metros  moving  to  electronic 
picture  handling,  color  photography 


Joseph  W.  Elbert  II,  assistant  managing  editor  for  photography,  at  one  of  the  PCs  used 
by  the  Washington  Post  for  handling  pictures. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENTS  AT  the 
Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
are  moving  into  the  electronic  darkroom 
convinced  that  the  future  solutions  to 
their  problems  will  come  from  many  sys¬ 
tems  working  together. 

The  L.A.  Times  insisted  on  non-pro¬ 
prietary  solutions,  and  Crosfield,  which 
supplied  the  newspaper’s  first  electronic 
picture  desk  in  1986,  obliged. 

The  Washington  Post  turned  to  Na¬ 
tional  Digital  Corp.  for  a  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  integrated  with  the 
newspaper’s  text  processing  system. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Terry  Schwadron,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  graphics, 
who  has  spearheaded  what  the  paper 
calls  “the  Editorial  Color  Project,”  said 
the  goal  was  to  remove  the  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  photo,  art  and  prepress  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Post’s  assistant  managing  editor 
for  photography,  Joseph  W.  Elbert  II, 
said  he  did  not  want  the  electronic  han¬ 
dling  of  pictures  to  become  the  bottle¬ 
neck  that  airbrushing  of  photographs  by 
art  departments  became  in  the  1950s 
and  ’60s.  “I’ve  taken  an  exact  opposite 
point  of  view  from  most  of  my  peers.” 

Elbert  wants  to  provide  the  paper’s 
news  editors  with  a  complete  photo  re¬ 
port  rather  than  an  edited  version,  and 
he  foresees  the  time  when  reporters  will 
be  able  to  see  the  pictures  that  may  illus¬ 
trate  their  stories  on  their  own  computer 
screens. 

He  also  wants  to  take  advantage  of 
the  many  talented  people  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  data  processing  department  who, 
he  said,  “understand  computers  the  way 
I  understand  photography.” 

Some  of  them  serve  with  a  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  a  news  desk  editor,  an  art  director  and 
a  photo  librarian  on  what  the  Post  calls 
“the  Electronic  Picture  Desk  Project.” 

PCs  are  favored  over  Macintoshes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elbert,  because  of  cost  and 
because  the  newspaper  is  replacing  an 
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aging  Raytheon  text  editing  system  with 
a  PC  network.  The  art  department, 
however,  is  all  Macs,  he  added. 

The  Post’s  systems,  he  said,  would  en¬ 
able  the  newspaper’s  foreign  bureaus  to 
send  pictures  and  text  over  phone  lines 
at  the  same  time. 

NDC’s  NewsEvent  software  can  run 
on  either  a  PC  or  Mac  platform  and  in¬ 
terface  with  the  AP-Leaf  picture  desk, 
company  president  Frank  Roche  ex¬ 
plained. He  said  that  NDC,  a  private 
company,  devised  its  first  digital  trans¬ 
mission  system  in  1988  for  Newsweek, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Washington  Post 
Co. 

Since  then,  the  newsmagazines  Time 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  have  be¬ 
come  customers,  along  with  newspapers, 
photo  agencies,  book  publishers  and  the 
White  House,  Roche  reported. 

Elbert  said  the  goal  was  to  go  to  nega¬ 
tive  color  for  all  pictures  as  part  of  the 
transition  to  the  electronic  picture  desk. 
Now  both  negative  and  transparency 
color  and  black-and-white  films  are  used 
by  Post  photographers. 


He  said  he  was  keeping  six  enlargers 
in  the  remodeling  of  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  for  those  photographers  who 
might  be  slow  to  adapt  to  the  electronic 
darkroom. 

“I  want  them  to  have  the  same  cre¬ 
ative  control  they  have  in  black  and 
white,”  Elbert  said.  “They  should  put 
their  energy  into  being  photographers, 
not  technicians.” 

The  L.A.  Times,  which,  in  Schwa- 
dron’s  words,  is  “moving  to  color  on 
every  section  front  every  day,”  is  ahead 
of  the  Post,  which,  Elbert  said,  does  not 
use  much  color.  It  has  also  developed  a 
cadre  of  computer  experts  from  among 
photo  department  personnel. 

Scott  Baucher,  who  went  to  the 
Times  in  1984  to  handle  color  process¬ 
ing  for  the  1984  Olympics,  is  senior  pho¬ 
to  editor  for  operations  and  the  resident 
computer  photo  guru. 

The  California  newspaper  does  not 
lack  the  latest  computer  hardware  and 
software,  but  its  transition  from  prints 
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rect  Digital  Images... 


>  Nikon  N8008s  body  with  DCS  200  back 

SCSI  port . 

'  28mm  Nikon  lens  and  cover 

•  NiCad  battery 

•  Charge  couple  device  (CCD) 


Photoshop  Plug-In  for  Mac 

•  Photostyler  Plug-In  for  PC 

•  AC  adapter  charger 

•  SCSI  cables 


AK  DCS  200 


Nikon. 
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f...  35mm  Color  Scanning 

LS-3510AF  Scanner:  A  higher  standard  of  quality,  speed  and  economy. 


•  Better  Control:  Improved  color  scanning 
capability  with  8-bit  or  12-bit  option 

•  Autofocus:  Automatically  provides  the 
sharpest  image  for  each  scan 

•  Faster  Scans:  You  can  complete  an  8.3 
MB  in  under  1.5  min. 

•  New  SCSI  interface  and  GPIB  available 

•  Automatic  operation:  For  high  volume 
scanning  requiring  unattended  operatioru 


an  optional  auto  feeder  is  available.  Ypu 
can  scan  up  to  300  slides  unattended. 

•  Bundled  with  a  variety  of  accessory  soft- 


Also  available: . 

•  KODAK  35mm  RFS  Scanner 

•  Flatbed  Scanners 

•  Desktop  Drum  Scanners 


«K  XL  7700 

rect  from  : 
agesetter 
to  Processor 


^  LS-35I0AF 

^^r  Color  Proofing::, 

Kodak  XL  7700  Digital  Continuous  Tone  Printer 

•  Advanced  thermal  dye  transfer  technology 

•  True  continuous-tone  prints  and  trahspafencies  without  chemical  processing 

•  Two  output  sizes:  8.5  x  1 1  in,  and  1 1  in.  square  (  with  l/2-inch  borders) . 

•  Multiple-copy  printing  and  page  composition  capabilities 
Also  Available; 

•  Digital  Printers  up  to  E  format  (up  to  36"  wide) 

SuperMac  Printers . . . 

•  RasterOps  Printers 

•  QMS  ColorScript  Printers 


Streams  work  as  it  is  input. . \  Designed  to  safe^  the  same . 

Solves  the  problem  of  first  in,  last  out.  room  as  the  work  stations. 

Available  in  configurations  for  most  •  Proven  track  record,  ask  for  references 

popular  setters. 

EMcient  operation,  low  water  utilization. . . . 


Carnfeldt  OLP  500 
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I  Ills  tuition-free  uorksliop  is  made  p<»ssihle  i>y  the  generous  sponsorsliip  ot  Professional  Imaging,  Kastman  Kodak  Ca)m|>any  and 


The  Eddie  Adams^W)rkshop  VI 

An  Experience  in  Picture  Journalism 


Applications  are  being  accepted  for 
The  Eddie  Adams  Workshop  VI. 
Students  or  professionals  with  2 
years  or  less  experience  are  eligible 
to  apply  to  this  tuition-free 


Kodak 


Contact  your  instructor  or  picture 
editor  for  an  application  or  write  to: 
The  Eddie  Adams  Workshop, 

PO  Box  4182,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10163-4182. 
Application  deadline  is  May  14.  A 


October  8  -  11,  1993 

Jeffersonville,  New  York 


the  co-sponsorship  bv  Nikon  Inc. 
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In-house  and 
Dial-up 

Photo  Archives 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

BESIDES  COMPUTER  PROBLEMS 
facing  those  working  on  photo  archiv¬ 
ing,  there  are  a  few  photographic  ones. 

Brad  Henderson  of  the  Toronto  Star 
put  his  finger  on  one  of  them  when  he 
said  that,  if  an  image  were  originally  on 
color  negative  film  but  were  used  in  the 
paper  in  black  and  white,  you  would  not 
want  to  archive  the  published  version 
because  you  might  want  to  use  it  later  in 
color. 

Henderson,  picture  editor  of  the  Star, 
said  his  department  was  still  filing  film  as 
his  newspaper,  the  largest  in  Canada, 
made  the  transition  from  its  old  letter- 
press  operation  to  its  new  four-color  off¬ 
set  plant. 

Then,  if  you  set  up  a  photo  archive  as 


working  on  Mac  Quadras  with  a  Mac 
fileserver  running  AXS’  NewsPhoto- 
Access. 

Photo  archives  are  becoming  more 
important  as  agencies  look  to  offer 
clients  dial-up  convenience  for  accessing 
photos  in  the  wake  of  PressLink’s  success 
as  a  purveyor  of  images  from  such 
diverse  sources  as  Reuters,  Agence 
France-Presse,  Knight-Ridder,  and  the 
Bettmann  Archive,  which  contains  the 
UPI  and  Reuters  photo  libraries,  as  well 
as  historical  photos. 

Among  developments  in  photo  archiv¬ 
ing  are  PhotoProcessor  from  AXS  — 
software  that  packages  thumbnail  and 
high-resolution  images  with  captions  in 
one  compressed  file  and  the  new  Version 
8  software  with  compression  for  AP’s 
PhotoStream  report. 


“You  don^t  have  to  be  in  Silicon  Valley  to  come 
up  with  these  products,”  remarked  Tribune  data 
processing  manager  Glenn  Cruickshank. 


a  picture  agency,  you  could  find  cus¬ 
tomers  willing  to  pay  for  an  image 
blocked  from  the  archives  by  browsers  as 
dial-up  access  becomes  more  popular. 
AFP  now  requires  a  guarantee  of  mini¬ 
mal  use  from  its  PressLink  customers. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Cecily 
Surace,  the  newspaper’s  librarian,  said 
she  planned  for  “selective  redundancy,” 
although  the  library  did  not  intend  to 
continue  filing  hard  copy  after  1994.  At 
present,  old  hard  copy  is  scanned  into 
the  paper’s  Mac-based  archive  after  re¬ 
publication,  she  added. 

Surace  said  she  was  “waiting  for  more 
robustness  in  image  storage  systems.” 

Mildred  Simpson,  L.A.  Times  photo 
librarian,  said  an  electronic  image  data¬ 
base  started  last  November  had  500  im¬ 
ages  in  it  so  far.  She  has  a  staff  of  seven 


As  always,  there  are  also  some  news¬ 
paper  people  who  have  found  their  own 
solutions  and  are  willing  to  share  them 
for  a  price.  Photoview  is  a  software  pro¬ 
gram  for  photo  archiving  developed  at 
Idaho’s  Lewiston  Tribune .  It  is  part  of  a 
PC-based  production  system. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  in  Silicon  Valley 
to  come  up  with  these  products,”  re¬ 
marked  Tribune  data  processing  manag¬ 
er  Glenn  Cruickshank. 

He  said  that  the  program  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  five  or  six  years  of  research  and 
development  on  the  part  of  Tribune  So¬ 
lutions,  a  subsidiary  of  the  newspaper’s 
Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PressLink’s  photo  service  is  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  PressLink  itself  dates 
from  only  1986,  when  it  was  established 
by  Knight-Ridder  to  exchange  graphics 


among  the  chain’s  newspapers  and  to  sell 
them  to  others. 

Now  the  emphasis  at  PressLink  is  on 
photos,  according  to  Lisa  King,  on-line 
services  coordinator.  There  are  47,000 
pictures  from  all  sources,  available  as  ei¬ 
ther  high-resolution  images  or  thumb¬ 
nails,  she  said. 

The  photo  agencies  select  images  to 
be  carried  on  their  PressLink  bulletin 
boards  and  may  require  a  contract  cov¬ 
ering  photo  credits,  non-manipulation 
of  images,  and  rates  before  access  is 
provided. 

Photos  are  archived  in  a  database 
rented  from  the  GE  Network,  and  are 
available  by  phone  lines  and  computer 
modem  with  PressLink  Access  soft¬ 
ware  developed  by  AXS.  A  user  pays 
$50  for  the  software  and  $6  a  month  to 
PressLink,  which  issues  each  user  an  ID 
number. 

There  is  also  a  230-per-minute  ($13.80 
per  hour)  access  fee,  plus  a  downloading 
charge  of  5.40  a  kilocharacter.  A  thumb¬ 
nail  takes  about  10  kilocharacters. 

The  photo  agencies  do  not  charge 
customers  for  looking  at  PressLink 
thumbnails,  only  for  the  high-resolution 
files  of  individual  photos  selected  after¬ 
ward.  There  are  also  free  bulletin  boards, 
such  as  that  maintained  by  the  U.S. 
Army,  which  do  not  charge  for  high-res- 
olution  files. 

The  AP  is  working  on  an  off-line 
archive  for  newspapers,  which  would  op¬ 
erate  as  a  dial-in  file  delivering  photos 
using  the  excess  capacity  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  PhotoStream  satellite  feed.  The 
added  capacity  is  created  by  the  image 
data  compression  afforded  by  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  Version  8  software. 

Harold  G.  Buell,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Associated  Press  and  a  former 
executive  photo  editor  there,  said  the  off¬ 
line  archive  and  PhotoStream  would  ben¬ 
efit  from  IBM’s  Unbc-based  RS6000  com¬ 
puter  rurming  an  Informbc  database. 
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Cuffed 

for  Misconduct 

Toledo  cops  bust  veteran  photographer;  Blade  will  fight  charges 


About  two  years  before  Long’s  arrest,  Blade  photographer  Allan  Detrich  was  ordered 
by  a  Toledo  police  sergeant  to  leave  the  scene  of  an  auto  accident  or  face  arrest.  Det¬ 
rich  moved  down  the  road  and  shot  other  areas  of  the  scene  without  hindrance.  Since 
then,  he  added,  he  has  been  threatened  with  arrest  on  similar  occasions.  Several 
months  before,  he  worked  with  reporters  on  a  weeklong  series  about  the  police  Inter¬ 
nal  Affairs  Department.  After  the  series,  he  said,  the  FBI  investigated  death  threats 
phoned  to  his  home. 

In  contrast,  Detrich  said  that  when  a  firefighter  told  him  to  stop  photographing  a 
bad  car  wreck  two  weeks  ago  in  nearby  Oregon,  Ohio,  a  police  officer  standing  next 
to  him  told  the  firefighter  to  go  back  to  his  job  and  let  Detrich  do  his. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

“I’VE  BEEN  DRILLING  these  guys  for  a 
long,  long  time  not  to  be  pushed  around 
by  anybody  at  any  accident  scene,”  said 
Toledo  Blade  director  of  photography 
Ken  Rosenbaum. 

Facing  firefighters  and  police  officers 
who  asked  him  to  move  from  the  scene 
of  a  fatal  auto  accident  last  December, 
longtime  Blade  photographer  Herral 
Long  heeded  his  boss,  thinking,  “This  is 
a  good  position  just  to  draw  my  toe  in 
the  sand.” 

He  was  promptly  arrested  in  front  of 
local  television  news  cameras,  charged 
with  misconduct  at  the  scene  of  an 
emergency,  and  will  soon  have  his  day  in 
court.  However,  before  he  left  the  scene. 
Long  shot  the  pictures  that  he  said  his 
arrest  was  meant  to  prevent. 

The  Blade  gave  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  A  police  sergeant  said  Long  was 
asked  four  times  by  a  fire  official  and  a 
coroner’s  investigator  to  move  away  from 
the  car.  The  sergeant  said  firefighters  did 
not  want  the  bodies  photographed  be¬ 
fore  relatives  were  notified.  A  police  re¬ 
port,  however,  stated  that  Long  was 
asked  to  move  to  allow  the  bodies  to  be 
removed.  But  Long,  who  said  he  was 
never  told  why  he  was  asked  to  leave, 
was  detained  in  the  police  paddy  wagon 
for  10  minutes  before  officials  began  tak¬ 
ing  the  bodies  ftom  the  wreck. 

A  batallion  fire  chief  said  rescue 
workers  had  just  begun  to  remove  the 
dead,  and  that  Long  jeopardized  himself 
and  hindered  workers  by  remaining 
where  he  stood.  A  firefighter  said  glass 
bits  were  flying  from  the  windshield, 
which  was  being  removed  at  the  time. 

One  week  after  the  arrest,  the  chief 
told  a  reporter  that  Long  never  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  a  Blade  employee.  “We 
certainly  weren’t  trying  to  censor  the 
news  or  anyone’s  First  Amendment 
rights,”  he  said. 

Carrying  a  press  pass  entitling  him  to 
cross  police  and  fire  lines,  the  photogra¬ 


pher  was  cited  under  an  ordinance  that 
specifies  it  shall  not  be  “construed  to 
limit  access  or  deny  information  to  any 
news  media  representative  in  the  lawful 
performance  of  his  duties.” 

City  safety  director  John  Alexander 
told  the  Blade  that  he  leaves  it  to  the 
commander  on  the  scene  to  decide  who 
may  cross  a  police  line  and  why.  “A  press 
pass  does  not  permit  unlawful  conduct,” 
he  said. 

“They  did  issue  commands  for  me  to 
move,  which  I  maintain  were  capri¬ 
cious,”  Long  told  E&P.  His  own  pic¬ 
tures,  he  continued,  show  there  was 


nothing  to  move  away  ftom.  “I  could  see 
no  signs  of  activity,”  he  told  a  Blade  re¬ 
porter.  Conceding  that  he  then  “didn’t 
know  the  bodies  were  still  in  the  car,” 
Long  pointed  out  that  the  accident  was 
over. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  officer  in  charge 
had  known  Long  for  about  20  years. 
Long  said  he  apologized,  ordered  the 
handcuffs  removed  and  the  photo  gear 
returned  —  though  Long  was  still  being 
held  in  the  police  wagon  so  the  victims’ 
bodies  would  not  be  photographed. 
While  another  officer  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  wagon  for  paperwork.  Long 
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managed  to  click  off  a  few  frames  of  the 
bodies  being  removed.  He  was  later  re¬ 
leased  at  the  scene. 

Calling  Long  “one  of  the  true  profes¬ 
sionals  in  this  business,”  Rosenbaum  said 
original  reports  that  Long  resisted  arrest 
were  nonsense,  and  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  appears  on  videotape  from  the 
scene. 

Rosenbaum  speculated  that,  unlike 
some  more  aggressive  staffers,  the  “mild- 
mannered”  Long  may  have  seemed  like 
a  pushover.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  “In 
the  case  of  Herral,  he  did  exactly  what 
he  was  supposed  to  do.  He  told  them  — 
‘either  let  me  do  my  job  or  arrest  me.’ 
Which  is  precisely  what  they  proceeded 
to  do.” 

Mayor  John  McHugh,  earlier  quoted 
calling  Long  “one  of  the  finest  and  easiest- 
going  guys  around,”  told  the  Blade  he  did 
not  understand  Long’s  remark,  adding,  “It 
put  the  officers  in  a  bad  position.” 

A  hearing  earlier  this  month  gave 
Long  an  April  28  trial  date.  Blade  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief  John 
Robinson  Block  called  the  trial  “a  waste 
of  time  and  taxpayers’  money  . . .  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  charge  which  should  never  have 
been  filed.” 

Two  days  after  the  incident,  a  Blade 
editorial  scored  local  law-enforcement 
officials  for  their  “outrageous  attempt  at 
censorship.”  It  said  the  “scandalous”  ar¬ 
rest  “warrants  severe  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sures,”  and  promised  a  vigorous  defense 
against  the  misdemeanor  charge. 

Rosenbaum  said  Block,  a  company 
vice  president,  “is  not  about  to  be  cowed 
when  we  feel  we’re  in  the  right.”  Long 
said  he  believes  the  photo  staff  enjoys 
the  “complete  support”  of  Blade  man¬ 
agement,  who  will  “back  them  to  the 
hilt.”  Of  Block,  he  commented,  “John’s 
totally  behind  us  .  .  .  he’s  backing  me 
100%.” 

“This  could  have  been  solved  over  a 
cup  of  coffee,”  said  Long.  Now  defending 
against  the  comparatively  minor  charge 
has  become  a  matter  of  principle.  Paying 
the  maximum  penalty  of  a  $100  fine 
would  solve  nothing  in  Long’s  view.  If 
the  charge  holds  up  and  the  prosecution 
prevails,  said  Long,  “all  the  elements  are 
in  place”  for  an  appeal. 

“1  can’t  believe  it’s  going  this  far,”  said 
Rosenbaum,  noting  his  staff’s  “really 
good  relations  with  the  police  .  .  .  and 
the  city  administration”  and  the  “mini¬ 
mal”  number  of  such  cases  over  the 
years. 

He  recalled  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  Blade  photographer  was  barred 
from  crossing  to  the  scene  of  a  fire,  a 


phone  call  brought  out  the  mayor,  who 
personally  escorted  Blade  and  other  me¬ 
dia  personnel  through  the  emergency 
lines.  In  another  case,  a  firefighter  asked 
a  photographer  to  stop  shooting  at  an 
accident  scene  because  someone  had 
asked  that  no  picture  be  taken  of  the 
victim.  Rosenbaum’s  immediate  phone 
call  informing  the  fire  department  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  censor  photo  con¬ 
tent  brought  a  swift  reversal  of  the  order. 

The  photo  director  said  some  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  Blade  series  several  years  ago 
on  police  internal  affairs  may  have 
prompted  resentment  among  some  offi¬ 
cers.  Some  staffers,  he  added,  have  since 
“detected  a  note  of  abruptness”  on  the 
part  of  police  and  fire  crews. 

“The  fire  people  especially  have  been 
granted  unbridled  authority  to  control 
the  scene,”  Long  said,  adding  that  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  responsibly 
or  knowledgeably  and  lack  appropriate 
training. 

According  to  Long,  authorities  have 
previously  obstructed  Blade  photogra¬ 
phers’  work  by  keeping  them  back  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  behind  a  tape  or  covering 
camera  lenses.  Protests  to  officials  have 
led  to  no  finding  of  fault  on  the  part  of 
officers,  said  Long,  despite  photographic 
evidence  submitted  in  some  cases. 

The  63-year-old  former  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year  and  win¬ 
ner  of  many  awards  has  worked  for  the 
old  Toledo  Times  and  the  Blade  for  the 
last  43  years.  In  addition  to  that  of  his 
paper,  support  for  Long  came  from  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  and  a  city  councilman 
running  for  mayor,  according  to  reports 
in  the  Blade. 


In  a  letter  to  Police  Chief  Marti  Felk- 
er,  SPJ  chapter  president  and  national 
board  member  Jim  Parker,  a  WTOL-TV 
producer,  wrote  that  he  was  dismayed 
that  someone  with  Long’s  reputation 
was  “treated  like  a  common  criminal  un¬ 
der  a  questionable  misdemeanor  charge 
simply  because  he  was  doing  his  job.” 

“We’re  going  to  elect  a  strong  mayor 
for  the  first  time,  so  this  will  get  into  the 
political  arena  before  we’re  done,”  said 
Long.  The  councilman  supporting  Long, 
Peter  Silverman,  is  considered  a  poten¬ 
tial  mayoral  candidate  next  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Blade.  Silverman,  who  said 
the  Blade  “has  never  been  kind”  to  him, 
told  the  paper  that  police  need  training 
in  dealing  with  journalists,  who,  he 
added,  should  not  be  arrested  for  endan¬ 
gering  themselves. 

Representatives  of  local  media  met 
with  safety  officials  last  month  to  con¬ 
sider  improved  communications  in 
emergencies.  Talks  on  establishing 
guidelines  were  to  be  held  this  month. 

Long  has  had  no  trouble  since  the 
December  incident.  When  asked  at  an¬ 
other  rescue  scene  a  few  weeks  later  if 
he  was  the  same  guy  arrested  the  month 
before,  an  officer  told  Long,  “You  can 
take  all  the  pictures  you  want.”  BE^P 

New  Scan  View 
software,  hardware 

SCANVIEW,  SKOVLUNDE,  Denmark, 
now  offers  scanning  and  separation  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Macintosh  and  a  new  table- 
top  drum  scanner. 

ColorMate  software  includes  and  au¬ 
tomates  color  scanning  and  separation 
through  closed-loop  color  calibration 
that  uses  both  input  and  output  calibra¬ 
tion  originals  directly  linked  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration  software. 

Productivity  enhancements  include 
automatic  location  of  highlight  and 
shadow  densities  within  an  area  selected 
for  cropping.  All  separation  parameters 
are  entered  at  the  preview  scan  stage. 
Scanning  and  separation  are  performed 
in  background  and  the  software  includes 
batch  processing. 

The  ScanMate  5000,  ScanView’s 
third  model,  can  achieve  5,000-dpi  reso¬ 
lution.  The  single-pass,  photomultiplier- 
tube  scanner  features  a  removable  drum 
for  mounting  one  job  while  scanning  an¬ 
other.  Batch  scanning  accuracy  is  en¬ 
sured  by  automatic  aperture  adjustment. 
Originals  can  range  in  size  from  35mm 
to  9"xl2"  and  may  be  transmissive  or  re¬ 
flective,  black-and-white  or  color. 
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Flexo  in 
Black  and 

Halftones  print  better  as  plugging  problems  are  overcome 


by  Robert  J,  Salgado 

NEWSPAPER  FLEXO  PRESSES  are 
coming  into  their  own  as  press  crews 
learn  to  cope  with  plugging  problems 
that  compromised  black-and-white  pho¬ 
to  reproduction  at  first. 

Photographer  John  Ewing  at  the  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  Press  Herald  said  plugging 
in  solid  areas  of  photos  and  graphics 
made  for  poor  black-and-white  photo  re¬ 
production  when  the  newspaper  started 
using  its  new  Goss  Flexoliner  presses 
three  years  ago. 

Now  the  Press  Herald’s  black-and- 
white  reproduction  ranks  among  the 
best.  Color  was  never  a  problem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ewing,  who  has  been  at  the  paper 
for  12  years. 

Jack  Milton,  another  Press  Herald 
photographer,  said  that,  while  they  still 
made  “prints  that  pleased  our  eyes,”  as 
the  production  department  sorted  out 


the  plugging  problem,  the  paper’s  pho¬ 
tographers  tried  to  “keep  things  light 
and  bright,”  avoiding  lots  of  black  in 
their  black-and-white  pictures. 

The  basic  cause  of  plugging  is  too 
much  ink,  but  the  condition  can  be  ag¬ 
gravated  by  humidity  or  dusty 
newsprint,  said  John  Rodney,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  production  director  for  the  past 
8'/i  years.  Solutions  to  plugging  were 
developed  through  the  Newspaper 
Flexo  Users  Group,  which  meets  annu¬ 
ally  and  consists  of  representatives  from 
some  30  newspapers  and  50  or  60  ven¬ 
dors.  A  task  force  from  the  group  has 
been  testing  inks  and  plates,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Rodney  said  plugging  is  not  a  problem 
in  color  images  because  any  tendency 
toward  plugging  in  one  color  is  masked 
by  other  colors,  and  because  color  inks 


have  different  resins  than  black  ink, 
which  in  four-color  printing  is  used  only 
as  a  “detail  mask.” 

Now  that  the  plugging  has  gone  away, 
Milton  said,  “I’m  quite  happy  with  the 
way  flexo  looks.” 

Milton,  at  the  paper  for  13  years,  said 
the  black-and-white  reproduction  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  consistent  than  it  was  with 
the  Press  Herald’s  old  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment. 

He  added  that  there  is  no  ruboff  or 
print-through. 

Rodney  said  the  principal  change  was 
in  the  use  of  finer  screens  on  the  presses’ 
anilox  cylinders,  which  carry  ink  to  the 
plates,  and  shallow  relief  plates  of  only 
22-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  anilox  cylinders  now  have  400 
cells  to  the  inch  instead  of  the  300  used 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  cells  are  shal¬ 
lower,  he  explained.  The  relief  plates 
have  seven-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 


backing  and  15 -thousandths  in  relief,  he 
added. 

Black-and-white  photos  at  the  Press 
Herald  are  printed  from  80-line-screen 
halftones  made  on  an  Autokon.  Color 
images  are  screened  at  100  lines. 

Picture  editor  Sandra  Shriver,  for¬ 
merly  photo  editor  at  the  Houston  Post, 
said  that  Portland  already  had  switched 
over  from  letterpress  to  flexo  by  the 
time  she  arrived  there  V/i  years  ago,  so 
she  was  unable  to  say  what  flexo  did  to 
black-and-white  reproduction.  She  said 
she  was  pleased  with  the  cooperation 
photographers  got  from  the  production 
department  and  the  quality  of  photo  re¬ 
production. 

“1  think  the  paper  looks  good,”  added 
the  former  photo  editor  at  an  offset 
newspaper. 

Other  newspapers  using  flexo  press¬ 


es,  alone  or  in  combination  with  letter- 
press  units,  also  report  less  trouble  with 
plugging. 

Louis  Evans,  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  at  the  Louisville  Courier 'Journal, 
said  that  plugging  was  not  a  problem  ex¬ 
cept  sometimes  toward  the  end  of  a 
press  run. 

He  blamed  humidity,  “soft  plates”  and 
dusty  paper,  and  said  he  would  like  to 
see  more  research  and  development  on 
inks  and  plate  cushions  for  flexo  presses. 

The  Courier-Journal  uses  KBA-Motter 
flexo  presses  in  combination  with  letter- 
press  units  to  provide  four-color  editorial 
and  advertising  pages. 

Evans  said  that  plugging,  when  it  did 
occur,  showed  up  after  100,000  copies 
had  been  printed. 

As  did  Portland  Newspapers,  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  built  a  new 
plant  when  it  made  the  switch  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  flexo. 

Dennis  Ray,  the  paper’s  production 
boss,  said  worn  doctor  blades  also  can 
cause  plugging. 

He  attributed  the  problem  to  overly 
thick  ink  film  on  paper,  and  said  his 
workers  were  learning  to  control  the 
problem  through  “better  doctoring” 
and  smaller  cell  volumes  on  the  anilox 
rolls. 

Rodney,  Evans  and  Ray  are  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  quality  their  flexo  press¬ 
es  produce. 

Rodney  said  one  advertiser,  L.L. 
Bean,  the  Maine  mail-order  house,  had 
complained  to  him  that  offset  newspa¬ 
pers  were  not  matching  the  color  quality 
Bean  was  getting  from  the  Press  Herald. 

Evans  said  his  newspaper  had  not  had 
to  issue  “one  color  credit”  to  an  advertis¬ 
er  since  it  switched  to  flexo. 

Ray  said  he  would  not  go  back  to  pe¬ 
troleum-based  inks  used  in  letterpress 
and  offset. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  thought 
flexo  newspapers  are  at  a  disadvantage 
because  “there  are  not  enough  of  us  out 
there”  to  encourage  research  and  devel¬ 
opment. 


Rodney,  Evans  and  Ray  are  all  enthusiastic  about 
the  quality  their  flexo  presses  produce. 
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Picture  this.. 


...Seamless  access  to  breaking  news  pictures  and  historical  images.  Reuters,  the 
world’s  leading  news  agency  and  Bettmann,  the  world’s  most  comprehensive  archives, 
deliver  pictures  with  your  deadline  in  mind. 

Through  PressLink  and  satellite  delivery,  we  give  you  the  whole  picture  -  all  the 
background,  breaking  news,  sports  and  features  that  your  readers  demand. 

Bettmann  and  Reuters  •  we  deliver  history  and  history  in  the  making. 

For  more  information  call 


REUTERS  AMERICA  INC. 

1333  H  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 
Tel  (202)  898-8410 
Fax  (202)  898-8448 
PressLink  ID-KOPPELMAN 

•  •••  ••••  •  ••••••••••••••  ••• 

•  ••  ••••  ••• 

•  •••  ••••  •  •  •  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  ••  ••••  ••  • 


BETTMANN 
902  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel.  (212)  777-6200 
Fax  (212)  533-4034 
PressLink  ID-BETTMANN 

Bettmann 


»•••  ••• 
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Assigning  and  Sending 
Wirephoto  Reports 

Editors  coordinate  coverage;  digital  delivery  speeds  photos 


Vincent  Alabiso,  Associated  Press  executive  photo  editor,  in 
his  New  York  office. 


Associated  Press  picture  editors  in  New  York  map  out  the 
day’s  photo  coverage  in  a  telephone  conference  with  AP 
bureaus  throughout  the  world.  From  left:  senior  sports  photo 
editor  Brian  Horton;  news  photo  editors  Valerie  Sonnenthal 
and  Chuck  Zoeller;  Northeast  photo  editor  Mike  Martinez; 
news  photo  editor  Bruce  Pomerantz;  executive  photo  editor 
Vincent  Alabiso;  interrmtional  supervisor  Madge  Stager, 
and  day  supervisor  Steve  Hart. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

AT  11  O’CLOCK  every  morning,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photo  editors  around  the 
world  get  together  in  a  telephone  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  prospects  for  the 
day.  Questions  are  asked  and  answered 
in  turn  by  London,  Tokyo,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Reuters  eschews  such  centralization, 
preferring  to  rotate  editorial  responsibil¬ 
ity  around  the  world  from  London  to 
Washington  to  Hong  Kong,  according  to 
the  time  of  day.  This  puts  a  “full  crew  on 
deck  during  prime  business  hours,”  Art 
Bushnell,  senior  vice  president  of 
Reuters  America,  explained. 

Agence  France-Presse,  headquartered 
in  Paris,  also  divides  the  world  in  three, 
with  controlling  desks  in  Washington, 
Paris  and  Hong  Kong.  Maria  Mann, 
AFP  photo  director  for  the  Americas, 
said  the  three  desks  are  in  constant 
touch,  but  make  their  own  assignments 
and  transmit  their  pictures  directly. 

Mann  is  responsible  for  AFP’s  photo 
coverage  in  North  and  South  America. 
She  meets  daily  with  her  deputy,  the  se¬ 
nior  photo  editor,  chief  photographer, 
and  sports  and  Latin  American  photo 
editors  to  plan  coverage,  much  as  the 
AP  does,  but  without  the  conference 
call. 

Bushnell  said  Reuters  has  a  greater 
presence  in  the  United  States  these  days 
because  it  must  gather  its  own  news  and 
photos  after  ending  a  long-standing  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  with  United 
Press  International. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  Reuters  had  its  own  crew  at  a 
presidential  inauguration  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Four  years  ago  Reuters  photo  edi¬ 
tors  watched  the  inauguration  on  televi¬ 
sion  and  let  UPl  photographers  provide 
their  pictures. 

“We  are  the  largest  news  agency  in 
the  world,”  Bushnell  insisted,  “with  118 
bureaus.  We’re  larger  than  AP.” 

Still,  no  one  will  dispute  the  AP’s 
reach  as  a  cooperative,  with  access  to 
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the  pictures  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  in 
addition  to  those  of 
its  own  photogra¬ 
phers  and  stringers. 

The  AP  also  serves 
organizations  outside 
the  U.S.,  but  these 
are  subscribers  rather 
than  members  who 
are  part-owners  of 
the  news  service. 

The  Associated 
Press  presence  in  the 
United  States  has 
been  enhanced  by  its 
installation  of  the 
PhotoStream  digital 
photo  delivery  system, 
which  sends  images 
by  satellite  to  member 
newspapers.  Reuters 
and  AFP  also  offer 
digital  delivery  by 
satellite,  but  AP  is 
raising  the  ante  in 
this  game  with  Photo- 
Stream  software  Ver¬ 
sion  8,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  image  receiving 
time  from  35  seconds 
to  eight  seconds.  The 
new  software  also 
provides  for  a  black 
printer,  undercolor 
removal,  full  use  of 
ANPA-IFTC  headers, 
register  marks  and 
other  enhancements. 

Harold  G.  Buell, 
assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  photo  editor, 
said  the  new  version’s  compression  will 
open  space  on  the  delivery  system  for  a 
third-party  service  AP  calls  PhotoEx- 
press,  which  is  expected  to  begin  operat¬ 
ing  later  this  year. 

This  service  will  be  open  to  anyone 
for  a  volume-based  fee.  Buell  estimated 
it  would  cost  240-48^  per  picture. 


Meanwhile,  AP  executive  photo  edi¬ 
tor  Vincent  Alabiso,  one  of  those  at  the 
table  for  the  morning  teleconferences  at 
AP’s  New  York  headquarters,  works  to 
add  variety  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
AP  pictures. 


(See  Wirephoto  on  page  25P) 
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Learning  the 
Hard  Way 

Student  photographer  has  film  confiscated  by  police 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ERIC  RO  ri  ENBERG,  A  photojournal¬ 
ism  major  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  learned  the  hard  way  the  street 
risks  of  his  chosen  profession. 

The  23 -year-old  student  was  shoot¬ 
ing  pictures  of  a  demonstration  at  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Plaza  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
class  assignment  when  he  spotted 
something  that  seemed  a  much  better 
story. 

After  a  foot  chase,  police  were  wresding 
to  the  ground  a  suspect  who  allegedly  had 
attempted  the  robbery  of  a  clothing  store 
by  spraying  a  caustic  chemical  in  a  clerk’s 
face. 

“I  was  shooting  right  up  to  the  time 
when  the  cops  got  the  guy  into  the  pa¬ 
trol  car,”  Rottenberg  recalled.  “At  that 
point,  an  officer  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
‘Get  the  fuck  out  of  here.’  ” 

Before  he  got  10  yards,  another  pa¬ 
trolman,  Darby  Reid,  who  had  forced 
the  suspect  to  the  ground  and  hand¬ 
cuffed  him,  shouted,  “Hey,  you  with  the 
camera,  stop,”  the  student  recounted. 

“At  first,”  Rottenberg  went  on,  “I  be¬ 
gan  to  run.  Then  my  brain  kicked  in  and 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘Do  you  really  want  to  be 
tackled  by  a  cop?’  ” 

Rottenberg  said  Reid  demanded  his 
film,  saying  he  needed  it  as  evidence  in  a 
criminal  arrest. 

The  photographer  said  he  believes 
Reid  feared  the  pictures  might  reveal 
him  using  excessive  force  in  subduing 
the  suspect. 

However,  Rottenberg  said  he  saw  the 
suspect  kick  Reid  several  times  in  the 
patrol  car. 

The  Police  Department  later  said  the 
pictures  were  evidence  of  an  assault 
against  a  police  officer. 

When  Rottenberg  refused  to  surren¬ 
der  his  camera,  he  said,  Reid  grabbed 
his  wrist  and  brought  him  to  a  kneeling 
position. 

“He  told  me  that  unless  I  gave  him 
the  film  he  would  take  the  camera,”  the 
student  related. 


Finally,  according  to  Rottenberg,  he 
unloaded  his  film  and  handed  it  to  the 
officer,  who  said  the  department  would 
have  to  keep  the  negatives  for  a  while 
but  promised  he  would  receive  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  all  the  frames  within  two  days. 

“I  told  him  I  really  needed  the  pic¬ 
tures  by  that  time  for  my  classwork  and 
for  a  portfolio  for  a  job  fair,”  said  Rotten¬ 
berg,  who  wants  to  be  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  student  said  he  never  got  the  en¬ 
largements  and  it  was  a  week  before  the 
negatives  were  returned  to  him. 

Rottenberg  now  has  a  lawyer,  Jim 
Wagstaff,  who  also  represents  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Wagstaff  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  city’s  Office  of 


Agfa-Barco  offers 

AGFA’S  FOTOFLOW  COLOR  Man¬ 
agement  system  is  now  included  in  Barco 
Group’s  Calibrator  Talk  program,  using 
FotoFlow  to  create  a  “ColorTag”  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  color  behavior  of  Barco  Cali¬ 
brator  monitors. 

The  Wilmington,  Mass. -based  Agfa 
Division  of  Miles  Inc.  said  this  will  en¬ 
sure  “accurate  color  consistency  on  any 
desktop  system  utilizing  Agfa’s  FotoFlow 
Color  Management  software  and  Barco’s 
Calibrator  monitor.” 

According  to  Barco  (a  Belgian  firm 
with  a  subsidiary  in  Kennesaw,  Ga.),  the 
combined  technologies  provide  “an  in¬ 
ternal,  objective  routine”  to  maintain  fi¬ 
delity  of  on-screen  color  to  that  of  the 
source. 

Calibrator  Talk  precisely  matches  the 
color  characteristics  of  an  original  with  a 
displayed  image,  automatically  executing 
local  calibration  within  the  monitor. 

Of  FotoFlow’s  four  software  mod¬ 
ules,  FotoTune  color  measurement  en¬ 
ables  the  user  to  efficiently  define  Col- 
orTags,  which  describe  a  device’s  color 
gamut  limits  and  compensate  for  color 


Citizen  Complaints  on  Rottenberg’s  be¬ 
half. 

The  attorney  said  officer  Reid  violated 
Rottenberg’s  First  Amendment  rights 
and  his  Fourth  Amendment  protection 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 

The  journalism  junior  left  open  the 
possibility  of  a  damage  suit  against  the 
police  department. 

It  was  not  an  entirely  bad  experience 
for  Rottenberg. 

The  Chronicle  published  one  of  the 
pictures  he  took  at  the  arrest  scene,  with 
a  credit  line.  It  also  ran  a  photo  of  Rot¬ 
tenberg  himself  with  his  camera  at  the 
ready. 

“Well,  now  I  can  say  I  had  a  picture  in 
a  metro  paper,”  he  pointed  out.  BEd?? 


color  consistency 

outside  the  limits  for  that  device. 

To  match  colors  between  devices,  Fo¬ 
toTune  combines  ColorTags  from  each 
device  into  a  ColorLink,  a  transform 
that  corrects  colors  for  specific  combina¬ 
tions  of  input  devices  and  monitors,  out¬ 
put  devices  and  monitors  and  input  and 
output  devices. 

Device-independent  FotoFlow,  an¬ 
nounced  late  last  year,  is  “designed  to 
deliver  color  fidelity  and  productivity 
throughout  a  complete  open  desktop 
system.” 

The  first  release  of  FotoTune  was  to 
ship  last  month. 

The  three  follow-on  modules  include; 
FotoLook,  with  device  filters  for  Agfa 
scanners  to  enable  color  transformations 
such  as  on-the-fly  RGB-to-CMYK  con¬ 
version;  FotoScreen,  with  a  rasterizing 
card  for  the  Mac  Nubus,  turns  an  Agfa 
scanner  and  imagesetter  into  an  elec¬ 
tronic  camera  for  rasterizing  images  us¬ 
ing  Agfa  Balanced  Screening  Technolo¬ 
gy;  FotoReference,  which  includes  CIE- 
based  color  data  measurements  and 
standardized  input  targets. 
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He  said  he  wants  to  go  beyond  the 
traditional  one  picture  that  tells  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  a  news  event.  Recently,  he  said,  one 
of  AP’s  photographers  in  Somalia,  John 
Gaps  III  of  Des  Moines,  did  a  photo  and 
text  report  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  10- 
year-old  boy  who  survived  the  famine 
there  after  his  family  had  been  run  off 
their  farm,  near  Bidoa. 

Gaps’  first  story  and  pictures  intro¬ 
duced  his  readers  to  this  boy  and  de¬ 
scribed  his  plight.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second  report  that  found  the  boy  back  at 
the  family  farm  after  the  U.S.  Marines 
had  landed. 

Gaps  is  back  now,  but  another  photog¬ 
rapher  is  working  on  another  update  of 
this  Somalia  story,  Alabiso  said.  Another 
offbeat  enterprise  story  that  moved  over 
the  wires  several  days  before  President 
Clinton’s  inauguration  was  suggested  by 
photographer  Amy  Sancetta  of  the 
Philadelphia  bureau.  Her  idea  was  to  see 
what  the  new  president  would  view  as  he 
jogged  from  the  White  House  three 
miles  in  any  direction. 

Her  pictures  showed  all  the  problems 
his  administration  faces. 


On  Election  Day,  Alabiso  said  all  bu¬ 
reaus  were  asked  to  file  offbeat  pictures 
for  an  Election  Day  album,  which  includ¬ 
ed  such  pictures  as  a  voting  machine  in  a 
woman’s  living  room.  With  its  fast  deliv¬ 
ery  system,  AP  was  able  to  wait  until  3 
p.m.  before  making  the  final  selections 


INTERGRAPH’S  OPTRONICS  divi¬ 
sion  introduced  4046-lpi  ColorGetter  II 
and  ColorGetter  II  Pro  tabletop  drum 
scanners  as  replacements  for  its  original 
ColorGetter  and  ColorGetter  Plus 
models. 

Both  feature  Optronics  ColorRight 
scanning  software.  The  Pro  model  is  in¬ 
tended  for  commercial  color  shops,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Optronics. 

The  new  scanners  have  10"xl0"  and 
ll"xl5"  (Pro)  scanning  formats.  Produc¬ 
tivity  features  include  a  new  open-end 
drum  for  easy  access,  autocalibration  soft¬ 
ware  that  replaces  manual  adjustment 
and  a  new,  user-replaceable  xenon  lamp 
for  better  shadow  detail  and  image  quali¬ 
ty.  A  smoked-glass  access  door  allows  the 


and  sending  the  album  to  members. 

Speed,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  digital  delivery. 

Mann  said  that  the  quality  of  digitally 
delivered  images  was  the  motivation  for 
AFP’s  change  from  its  old  analog  deliv¬ 
ery  system.  BECT 


user  to  monitor  scanning  in  progress. 
The  scanners  incorporate  a  new  16-aper- 
ture  variable  focusing  system. 

Without  resorting  to  a  separate  image¬ 
editing  application,  the  ColorRight  3.0 
software  user  can  get  finely  adjustable 
unsharp  masking  settings  (and  previews) 
and  conversion  of  RGB  scans  to  CMYK 
color  separations  in  DCS  format  —  both 
on  the  fly.  Individual  CMYK  separations 
can  be  previewed  in  display  windows  pri¬ 
or  to  high-resolution  scanning.  A  color 
readout  gives  both  RGB  values  and 
CMYK  dot  percentages.  The  Mac-based 
software  also  includes  user-selectable 
printing  standards,  additional  tools,  sim¬ 
pler  controls  and  unattended  batch 
scanning. 


New  Optronics  hardware,  software 
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New  from  Nikon: 
archiving,  scanning 

NIKON  ELECTRONIC  IMAGING 
launched  its  ImageAccess  photo  archiv¬ 
ing  product  in  the  fall  and  its  Coolscan 
LS-10  scanner  last  month. 

The  new  35  mm  film  scanner  is  a  qui¬ 
et,  compact,  low-power  device  that  can 
stand  alone  (4.2  lbs.)  or  mount  in  a  PC’s 
or  Mac’s  half-height  drive  bay  (2  lbs., 
$2,200). 

It  captures  24  bits/pixel  in  a  single 
pass  at  up  to  2700  dpi  using  light-emit¬ 
ting  diodes.  Slower  than  Nikon’s  LS- 
3500,  it  is  not  designed  for  high-volume 
scanning. 

Coolscan  ships  in  April  and  comes 
with  three  levels  of  expertise  in  its  soft¬ 
ware. 

It  is  compatible  with  Macintosh  and 
Windows  platforms  and  will  soon  run  on 
Unix  workstations.  It  will  run  with  any 
host  application  supporting  Adobe  Pho¬ 
toshop  plug-ins. 

According  to  Nikon,  its  new  LED 
strobe  technology  provides  a  broad  color 
spectrum,  fast  response  time,  stable  cali¬ 
bration  and  long  life.  Manual  focus  is 
detected  by  sensing  loop  and  confirmed 
on  indicator  panel. 

ImageAccess  is  a  database  software 
application  (Mac  and  Windows)  for 
archiving,  retrieving  and  displaying 
digital  images  that  is  optionally  bun¬ 
dled  with  the  LS-3510  AF.  Together 
with  the  autofocus  scanner,  ImageAc¬ 
cess  can  be  used  for  unattended  scan¬ 
ning  and  cataloging  of  up  to  300  slides 
per  session. 

The  software  automatically  creates 
thumbnail  versions  of  images,  whether 
acquired  singly,  or  by  the  folder,  volume 
or  directory  in  any  of  several  formats 
(including  JPEG  compressed).  The  orig¬ 
inal  digital  image  is  retained;  thumbnails 
form  the  basis  of  records  for  accompany¬ 
ing  text  entries. 

ImageAccess  automatically  records 
file  name,  acquisition  date,  location, 
size,  dimensions,  creation/modification 
dates,  creator  and  file  type  in  each  im¬ 
age  record. 

Additional,  user-definable  data 
fields  are  available,  including  a  long 
text  tield.  Searches  are  run  in  back¬ 
ground.  QuickTime  JPEG  compression 
is  supported. 

Other  features  include  custom-config¬ 
urable  text-only  lists,  a  scrollable  grid  of 
thumbnails,  fast  off-line-file  retrieval 
and  modification,  user-configurable 
thumbnails  and  multiple-window  display 
and  arrangement. 


Latest 
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ma  lenses,  which  have  F  2.8  apertures 
even  in  70-210  and  28-70  zooms. 

Some  photojournalists  are  still  using 
range-finder  Leicas  that  you  can  focus 
in  even  the  dimmest  light  without  auto¬ 
focus. 

Photographers  using  AA-battery-de- 
pendent  cameras  such  as  the  Nikon  F4, 
8008  and  N90  will  be  interested  in  a 
new  lithium  AA  battery  developed  by 
Eveready. 

It  promises  to  bring  the  longevity  of 
the  lithium  battery  to  a  battery  size 
whose  primary  advantage  has  been  its 
ready  availability. 

A  Nikon  spokeswoman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  was  testing  the  battery  in  Japan  to 
make  sure  the  voltage  output  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  Nikon’s  limits.  The  use  of  lithium 
technology  in  AA  has  been  limited  pre¬ 
viously  by  higher  voltage  outputs  than 
alkaline  batteries,  such  as  those  used  in 
Nikon  cameras  and  many  electronic 
flash  units.  BECT 

Desks 

Continued  from  page  12P 

to  an  all-electronic  darkroom  where 
negative  color  film  is  processed  and 
scanned  into  their  electronic  picture 
desk  and  from  there  to  prepress  is  still 
not  complete. 

With  50  photographers  and  a  dozen 
photo  editors  spread  over  three  main  of¬ 
fices,  and  the  need  to  assemble  50  color 
pages  a  week  for  printing  at  three  plants, 
change  does  not  come  easily  to  the 
country’s  largest  metro  daily. 

Colin  Crawford,  who  heads  the  30- 
person  photo  department  in  the  Orange 
County  office,  said  training  can  be  out¬ 
dated  by  new  software  a  week  later,  and 
when  you  have  someone  fill  in,  that  per¬ 
son  has  to  be  updated. 

Nevertheless,  the  Times  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  goals  of  the  “Editorial 
Color  Project.” 

Crosfield  has  installed  new  picture 
desks  and  fileservers  built  on  Intel  hard¬ 
ware  that  network  with  a  large  number 
of  Macs  and  interface  with  AP-Leaf  pic¬ 
ture  desks. 

There  is  also  a  dedicated  fiber  optic 
line  between  the  Orange  County  and 
Los  Angeles  offices  that  ties  the  two 
picture  networks  together. 

This  means  that  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  now  has  all  to  itself 
the  color  lab  that  once  served  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising.  BE^P 


TOTAL  IMAGE  CORP.  introduced  ver¬ 
sion  2.1  of  its  PS-Link,  which  interfaces 
with  the  AP-Leaf  picture  desk  and  saves 
all  received  pictures  on  a  Macintosh.  Be¬ 
sides  two-way  communication  between 
a  Mac  and  a  Leafdesk,  features  include 
dynamic  image  size  reduction  and  photo 
format  selection,  automatic  deletion  of 
oldest  photos  according  to  user  specifi¬ 
cation  and  unattended  operation  under 
System  7. 

Optional  packages  from  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  company  include  PS-Manag- 
er  for  photo  management  and  the  Black 
Magic  system  for  handling  up  to  six  ana¬ 
log  wirephoto  input/output  channels. 


He  said  AP  also  plans  to  offer  third 
parties  access  to  newspapers  over  its 
satellite  feed  in  PhotoExpress.  Input 
would  be  from  an  AP-Leaf  picture  desk 
or  a  Macintosh  with  a  scanner. 

AFP  sales  manager  Karen  Larson  said 
her  agency  archives  photos  electronical¬ 
ly  in  the  U.S.  using  IBM’s  RS6000  and 
Macs  on  a  network  running  AXS  News- 
PhotoAccess.  Images  will  be  stored  on 
optical  discs  and  played  back  on  a  36- 
disc  Alphatronix  jukebox. 

AFP’s  negatives  are  couriered  to  Paris 
daily  from  all  over  the  world  for  filing 
there,  she  said. 

Reuters  leaves  the  archiving  of  its 
photos  to  Bettmann.  Art  Bushnell,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  Reuters  America, 
said,  “All  our  negatives  go  to  Bettmann 
10  days  after  an  event.” 

There  is  another  player  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  archiving  of  photos  that 
could  rejoin  the  fray  or  drop  out. 
Richard  Atkins,  president  of  INS  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Network  Systems)  and  AD/ 
SAT,  said  INS  was  awaiting  “a  market- 
driven  decision”  on  the  part  of  its  corpo¬ 
rate  parent,  Macmillan.  (AD/SAT, 
which  delivers  ads  to  newspapers  by 
satellite,  is  not  involved  in  the  fate  of 
INS.) 

Atkins  was  involved  in  the  early 
stages  of  AP  satellite  transmissions  be¬ 
fore  he  was  hired  away  by  the  late 
Robert  Maxwell,  who  started  INS  to  de¬ 
liver  graphic  services  by  satellite.  For  a 
while,  INS  also  delivered  the  Reuters 
and  AFP  daily  feeds. 

He  envisions  a  future  for  INS  in  satellite 
transmissions  as  an  alternative  to  the  AP’s 
PhotoExpress,  and  believes  INS  could  of¬ 
fer  a  dial-up  service  via  satellite  that  would 
compete  with  PressLink. 


Archives 

Continued  from  page  16P 
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“I  KNOW  FOR  A  FAC:T  I  HAVE  PUBLISHED 
PHOTOS  THAT  WOULD  NOT 
EXIST  IF  IT  WERENT  FOR  THE  EOSl.” 


Christopher 
Morris,  Winner  of 
the  1991  Robert 
Capa  Gold  Medal, 
has  been  in  his 
share  of  dangerous 
situations:  The  Gulf 
War,  the  Panama 
Invasion,  and  the 
civil  war  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  And  to  bring  his  extraordi-  opposite.  I’ve  become  more 


In  combat, 
Chris  carries  just 
two  lenses:  the  20- 
35mm  zoom  and 
the  80-200mm 
zoom.  “They’re 

10-  sharp.  Noiseless.” 

ng  his  extraordi-  opposite.  I’ve  become  more  Chris  notes  that  among 

war  home,  Chris  creative.”  photojournalists,  two  of  the  most 

tern.  The  EOS  1.  Chris  credits  the  EOS  1  with  talked  about  features  are  the  Cus¬ 

tom  Function  Control  and  the 
Quick  Control  Dial.  “It’s  amaz¬ 
ing.  Every  photographer  I  know 
has  their  EOSl  configured  in  a 
different  way.” 

line  Vjiliiuii  ru  To  learn  about  Canon’s 

user  was  a  skep-  helping  him  capture  some  of  his  commercial  leasing  program  for 

tic  at  first.  “I  most  dramatic  shots.  “I  just  came  professional  photographers,  call 

thought  switch-  out  of  Sarajevo  where  there’s  snip-  1-800-800-EOS1. 

ing  to  autofo-  ers  everywhere.  I’m  hiding,  but 

k  cus  I’d  lose  I’ve  got  to  photograph  the  civilian 
my  touch,  mnning  across  the  street.  With  the 
But  it’s  EOS  1,  1  just  point,  Canon 
just  shoot,  and  I  know  it’s 
mm  the  tackshaip.” 

CHRISTOPHER  MORRIS,  ANOTHER  PRO  WHO  TURNED  TO  EOS  1. 


nary  images  of  war  home,  Chris  creative.” 
relies  on  one  system.  The  EOS  1.  Chri 

Says  Chris:  “In  a  war  zone, 
things  happen  too  quickly.  You 
can’t  wait  for  focus.  With  the 
EOSl,  I  know  I’m  covered.” 

_  But  this  long- 

user  was  a  skep-  helping  I 


1-800-800-EOS1. 


©  1992  Canon  U  SA,  Inc. 


For  arior  brochure,  write  Canon  EOS  1,  C.S.B.  3192A,  Melville,  NY  11747 


The  most  powerful  shot 
^  in  Yogoslavia 
didn’t  come  from  a  gun. 


Newspaper  alleges 
violation  of 
open  meetings  act 

THE  CHEBOYGAN  (MICH.)  Daily 
Tribune  filed  suit  against  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  alleging  two  violations  of  the  state’s 
Open  Meetings  Act. 

The  council  met  privately  Dec.  22  and 
Jan.  12  to  discuss  what  it  said  was  pend¬ 
ing  litigation  involving  former  City 
Manager  Bill  Chlopan,  the  newspaper 
reported. 

The  Tribune  contends  the  meetings 
violated  the  law  because  Chlopan  has 
not  sued  the  city  and  has  not  threat¬ 
ened  to  do  so. 

He  has  asked  the  council  for  about 
$13,000  compensation  for  sick  and  vaca¬ 
tion  days  he  lost  while  recovering  from 
an  automobile  accident  last  February. 

The  newspaper’s  lawsuit  does  not 
seek  the  $500-per-violation  fine  that 
the  Open  Meetings  Act  prescribes.  Tri¬ 
bune  attorney  Michael  Hackett  said.  In¬ 
stead,  it  requests  complete  disclosure  of 
what  happened  at  the  two  meetings,  a 
court  order  barring  future  violations  of 
the  law,  and  payment  of  court  costs  and 
attorney’s  fees. 


City  Manager  Scott  McNeil  said  he 
would  not  comment  until  he  received 
the  court  papers.  —  AP 

Law  authorizing 
anti-obscenity  laws 
is  unconstitutional 

A  1990  WEST  Virginia  law  authorizing 
counties  to  adopt  anti-obscenity  laws 
has  been  ruled  unconstitutional. 

The  state  law  provided  counties  with 
a  model  text  they  could  adopt  with  only 
minor  modifications,  and  Wood  County 
passed  such  an  ordinance  last  year. 

However,  U.S.  District  Judge  Charles 
H.  Haden  II  blocked  the  ordinance  from 
going  into  effect  after  the  owners  of  four 
video  stores  and  bookstores  sued. 

Haden  said  such  laws  speak  of  ob¬ 
scenity  as  defined  by  “individuals  ...  re¬ 
gardless  of  age.”  He  said  this  violated  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  children 
cannot  be  considered  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  decides  what  is  obscene. 

He  also  said  the  laws  use  incorrect 
standards  to  measure  whether  ques¬ 
tioned  material  “lacks  serious  literary, 
artistic,  political  or  scientific  value.” 


USA  Weekend 
tests  newsletter 

FOR  ALL  THOSE  fans  of  the  Franklin 
Mint,  USA  Weekend  is  testing  an  eight- 
page  monthly  newsletter  called  Collec¬ 
tor’s  Source. 

The  newsletter  will  have  profiles  of 
the  craftsmen  behind  the  dolls,  fig¬ 
urines,  sculptures  and  plates  as  well  as 
experts  telling  how  to  evaluate  and  iden¬ 
tify  collectibles,  find  reliable  repairs  and 
make  innovative  displays.  Celebrity  in¬ 
terviews  with  cat  miniature  collector 
Sally  Struthers  and  Snow  White  memo¬ 
rabilia  fan  Loni  Anderson  will  also  be 
included. 

The  Collector’s  Connection  is  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad  section  to  sell,  buy  or  trade  col¬ 
lectibles.  Other  steady  features  include 
famous  flea  markets,  antique  markets,  a 
current  price  column,  and  tips  and 
trends. 

Special  section 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  marked  the  death 
of  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  with  a  12-page  pullout 
tabloid  section  in  its  Feb.  4  editions. 


The  future  is  today  at  SNPA! 


Stephen  Robinson  Fay  Y.  Yee 

University  of  Georgia  Boston  University 

Greenville  News/Piedmont  Palm  Beach  Post 


Lo  Ana  Gonzales 
Baylor  University 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 


Travis  Trueblood 
University  of  S.  Rorida 
Lakeland  Ledger 


We  salute  our  scholarship  winners. 

Privilege. ..responsibility. ..to  be  a  positive  role  model.. .to  make  a  lasting 
impression.. .These  are  some  of  the  reasons  scholarship  winners  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Adopt-A-Student  Program 
believe  journalism  is  for  them.  And  SNPA  publishers  believe  they  deserve  a 
chance  to  work  for  newspapers. 

That’s  why  SNPA  established  a  scholarship  program  for  talented  minority 
students.  Ten  students  currently  receive  *2,000  a  year  for  tuition  from  SNPA 
and  *1,000  from  their  hometown  newspaper. 


Lady  Tanisha  Hereford  For  more  information  about  how  your  newspaper  can  sponsor  a  student,  contact 

Auburn  University  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  P.O.  Box  28875,  Atlanta,  GA 

Huntsville  Times  30358. 
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Ad  Data 


December  1992 
Advertising  Data 
LNA  NEWSPAPER 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers 
are  provided  by  LNA  NEWSPAPER, 
reported  in  SAU™  INCHES. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  stan¬ 
dardized  records  for  their  subscribing 
newspapers,  LNA  NEWSPAPER  uti¬ 
lizes  a  system  of  classification  whereby 
all  display  advertising  naturally  falls 
into  one  of  four  major  classifications, 
“Retail,”  “General,”  “Automotive,”  or 
“Financial”. 

LNA  NEWSPAPER  defines  “Na¬ 
tional”  advertising  as  a  combination  of 
the  “General”  and  “Automotive”  clas¬ 
sifications.  For  those  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  LNA  NEWSPAPER  service 
levels  that  do  not  include  “Retail”  or 
“Financial”  classifications,  data  shown 
is  for  “National”  (“General”  and  “Au¬ 
tomotive”) 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALLENTOWN,  RA. 

Morning  Call-m 

ROP  Local . 

69,337 

1,264 

70,647 

1,054 

Preprint  Local . 

7,488 

63,611 

25,520 

52,401 

ROP  National . 

2,683 

10 

2,738 

Preprint  National . 

550 

Financial . 

1,100 

106 

359 

Classified . 

52,479 

52,420 

TOTAL . 

.  133,087 

65,541 

151,684 

53,455 

Morning  Cali-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,904 

10,060 

33,193 

2,267 

Preprint  Local . 

21,428 

71,257 

28,026 

78,758 

ROP  National . 

4,674 

103 

5,445 

Preprint  Natronal . 

5,208 

6,900 

Financial . 

713 

24 

747 

Classified 

16,532 

18,897 

TOTAL . 

.  71,459 

81,444 

93,208 

81,025 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  204,546 

146,985 

244,892 

134,480 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,565,108 

1,474,364 

2,759371 

1,153,107 

BERGEN  COUNTY, 

N.J. 

Record-m 

ROP  Lrxal . 

80,132 

6,055 

74,682 

4,367 

Preprint  Lixal . 

6,600 

16,846 

7,260 

20,402 

ROP  National . 

5,193 

71 

6,844 

155 

Preprint  National . 

86 

Financial 

2,226 

26 

1,501 

52 

Classified . 

46,778 

33,671 

TOTAL . 

.  140,929 

23,084 

123,958 

24,976 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

36,705 

9,056 

42,486 

11,396 

Preprint  Local . 

14,398 

82,107 

22,130 

118,105 

ROP  National . 

5,774 

131 

7,008 

58 

Preprint  National . 

6,126 

7,062 

Financial 

1,366 

113 

1,446 

241 

Classified . 

25394 

23,230 

TOTAL . 

.  89,663 

91,407 

103,362 

129,800 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  230,592 

114,491 

227,320 

154,776 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,801,566 

1,065,650 

2,665392 

1,114,639 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

BOSTON, 

NIASS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Local . 

78,278 

756 

76,340 

Preprint  Local . 

31,996 

27,346 

ROP  National . 

9,780 

10,847 

Preprint  National . 

2,620 

2,448 

Financial . 

2,152 

2,251 

172 

Classitied . 

62,365 

52,141 

TOTAL . 

152,575 

35,372 

141,579 

29,966 

Globe-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,136 

15,811 

38,399 

17,816 

Preprint  Local . 

32,459 

56,810 

50,394 

50,630 

ROP  National . 

12,061 

2,307 

13,190 

1,476 

Preprint  National . 

5,958 

880 

7,482 

1,128 

Financial . 

931 

359 

1,350 

1,327 

Classified . 

54,469 

276 

60,056 

71 

TOTAL . 

136,014 

76,443 

170,871 

72,448 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

288,589 

111,815 

312,450 

102,414 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

3,595,716 

958,968 

3,477,870 

664,469 

Flerald-m 

ROP  Local . 

31,095 

36,370 

Preprint  Local . 

7,286 

ROP  National . 

4,391 

4,786 

Financial . 

424 

906 

Classitied . 

71,243 

51,390 

TOTAL . 

107,153 

7,286 

93,452 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,530 

8,175 

Preprint  Local . 

49,420 

3,520 

52,548 

ROP  National . 

3,348 

5,258 

Preprint  National . 

2,322 

4,396 

Financial . 

57 

174 

Classified 

15,039 

15,034 

TOTAL . 

24,974 

51,742 

32,161 

56,944 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

132,127 

59,028 

125,613 

56,944 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,581,193 

541,592 

1,504,053 

490,358 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m 


ROP  Local . 

62,157 

63,286 

56 

Preprint  Local . 

32,735 

5,859 

37,460 

9,471 

ROP  National . 

7,029 

4,648 

Preprint  National . 

660 

Financial 

1,404 

68 

967 

Classified . 

62,602 

9,151 

62,889 

6,795 

Total . 

,  165,927 

15,078 

169,250 

16,982 

Post-e 

ROP  Local . 

41,655 

44,429 

Preprint  Local . 

34,859 

8,980 

41,822 

10,934 

ROP  National . 

3,522 

2,708 

Financial . 

904 

220 

Classified . 

26,463 

24,716 

Total . 

,  107,403 

8,980 

113,895 

10,934 

Enquirer-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,145 

40,930 

113 

Preprint  Local . 

53,900 

10,763 

63,350 

2,152 

ROP  National . 

5,127 

5,931 

Preprint  National . 

5,944 

880 

7,478 

Financial . 

476 

258 

Classified . 

25,620 

28,250 

Total . 

.  124,212 

11,643 

146,197 

2,265 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  397,542 

35,701 

429,342 

30,181 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4,571,443 

376,649 

4,428,141 

313,719 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Morning  News-m 


ROP  Local .  139,323  19,785  131,055  14,337 

Preprint  Local .  45,877  40,907  61,640  26,042 

ROP  National  9,309  1,389  10,265  1,458 

Preprint  National .  86  1,950 

Financial .  2,419  14  2,864  185 

Classitied .  164,157  1,483  168,627  8,950 

Total .  361,085  63,664  374,451  52,922 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Morning  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

46,192 

723 

55,770 

2,013 

Preprint  Local . 

75,361 

22,208 

69,744 

29,898 

ROP  National . 

9,025 

674 

9,239 

724 

Preprint  National . 

6,776 

220 

8,266 

Financial . 

664 

103 

1,106 

14 

Classified . . . 

63,330 

164 

71,130 

825 

Total . 

201,348 

24,092 

215,255 

33,474 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

562,433 

87,756 

589,706 

86,396 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

6,529,678 

827,931 

6^21,759 

722,888 

FREMONT, 

,  CALIF. 

Argus-m 

ROP  Local.. 

49,557 

46,711 

Preprint  Local . 

42,350 

27,946 

98,164 

ROP  National . 

8,778 

7,421 

Preprint  National . 

966 

Financial.... 

1,388 

873 

ClassiOed... 

69,182 

59,150 

Total . . 

,  171,255 

27,946 

213,285 

Argus-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,088 

18,700 

Preprint  Local . 

59,896 

22,820 

87,208 

ROP  National . 

3,700 

4,058 

Preprint  National . 

5,170 

6,020 

Financial... 

92 

48 

Classified.. 

21,619 

20,620 

Total . 

.  96,395 

27,990 

136,654 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  267,650 

55,936 

349,939 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,222,519 

191,160 

2,263,898 

HARTrORD,  CONN. 


Courant-m 


ROP  Lrxal . 

45,293 

40,218 

46,384 

37,886 

Preprint  Lccal . 

5,610 

34,895 

4,620 

39,825 

ROP  National . 

7,080 

5,291 

7,411 

3,986 

Preprint  National . 

Financial . 

2,101 

784 

2,327 

1,511 

1,792 

Classrfied . 

35,710 

1,006 

31,378 

208 

TOTAL . . 

95,794 

84,521 

91,304 

83,697 

Courant-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,156 

5,973 

20,458 

7,023 

Preprint  Local . 

6,494 

144,581 

8,608 

179,689 

ROP  National . 

6,012 

1,824 

8,132 

675 

Preprint  National . 

6,016 

3,778 

8,142 

2,964 

Financial.. 

997 

670 

749 

565 

Classified. 

15,972 

17,319 

303 

TOTAL . 

49,647 

156,826 

63,408 

191,219 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  145,441 

241,347 

154,712 

274,916 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,829,082 

2,548,326 

1,855,922 

2,356,915 

HAYWARD,  CALIF. 

Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

44,788 

41,963 

Preprint  Local . 

32,044 

46,612 

89,506 

ROP  National . 

8,362 

6,916 

Preprint  National . 

966 

Financial.. 

1,069 

918 

Classified. 

70,243 

59,106 

TOTAL . 

.  156,506 

46,612 

199,375 

Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,678 

15,563 

Preprint  Local . 

57,036 

31,003 

89,184 

ROP  National . 

3,491 

3,984 

Preprint  National . 

5,170 

6,364 

Financial . 

46 

43 

24 

Classified . 

21,620 

20,283 

TOTAL . 

91,871 

36,216 

135,402 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

248,377 

82,828 

334,777 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

3,036,923 

353,604 

2,105,701 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsday-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  40,943 

56,582 

42,085 

55,835 

Preprint  Local . 

26,476 

30,470 

ROP  National . 

4,703 

10,555 

4,700 

7,530 

Financial 

1,506 

1,914 

1,979 

660 

Classified 

17,007 

39,192 

18,554 

42,524 

TOTAL . 

....  64,159 

134,719 

67,318 

137,019 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Newsday-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,888 

18,838 

19,563 

33,735 

Preprint  Local . 

3,644 

137,154 

31,912 

124,172 

ROP  National . 

5,683 

1,800 

7,400 

1,373 

Preprint  National . 

5,762 

2,764 

7,258 

2,716 

Financial... 

275 

513 

220 

339 

Classified.. 

4,162 

11,110 

5,264 

14,138 

TOTAL . 

30,414 

172,179 

71,617 

176,473 

GRANDTOTAL... 

.  94,573 

306,898 

138,935 

313,492 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,225,899 

3,327,893 

1,495,163 

3,355,660 

L.A./LONG  BEACH, 

CAUF. 

Press-Telegram-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,101 

9,584 

44,582 

11,978 

Preprint  Local 

20,599 

29,154 

28,270 

38,700 

ROP  National . 

5,903 

332 

4,300 

200 

Preprint  National . 

1,075 

Financial.. 

908 

246 

1,083 

222 

Classified. 

46,073 

3,308 

51,703 

TOTAL . 

.  116,584 

43,699 

129,938 

51,100 

Press-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,895 

115 

16,113 

55 

PreprIntLocal . 

42,120 

14,146 

41,448 

8,854 

ROP  National . 

4,402 

857 

4,470 

343 

Preprint  National . 

5,638 

5,700 

Financial. 

186 

132 

Classified 

11,000 

12,894 

TOTAL . 

75,241 

15,118 

80,757 

9,252 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  191,825 

58,817 

210,695 

60,352 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,342,827 

534,613  2298.636 

522,810 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Dally  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

66,049 

26,934 

74,423 

21,520 

Preprint  Local . 

43,479 

31,863 

54,698 

33,905 

ROP  National . 

9,718 

1,484 

8,022 

4,590 

Preprint  National . 

541 

110 

196 

Financial 

719 

656 

1,303 

505 

Classilied . 

115,196 

5,318 

119,205 

3,082 

TOTAL . 

235,161 

66,796 

257,761 

63,798 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,564 

8,770 

21,046 

8,552 

PreprIntLocal . 

58.888 

10,128 

37,168 

25,776 

ROP  National . 

5,416 

493 

5,935 

1,006 

Preprint  National . 

3,784 

602 

6,450 

Financial 

128 

354 

178 

382 

Classilied . 

37,605 

1,438 

53,233 

685 

TOTAL . 

.  120,385 

21,785 

124,010 

36,401 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  355,546 

88,581 

381,771 

100,199 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4,021,218 

938,999  4,336287 

777,851 

La  Opinlon-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,081 

PreprIntLocal . 

4,602 

6,091 

ROP  National . 

17,813 

Preprint  National . 

374 

Financial . 

612 

Classified . 

64,150 

TOTAL . 

.  127.632 

6,091 

La  Opinlon-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,145 

PreprIntLocal . 

2,696 

20.284 

ROP  National . 

1,161 

Financial . 

25 

Classified . 

7,634 

TOTAL . 

15,661 

20,284 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

143,293 

26,375 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,813,812 

271,861 

Note:  La  Opinion  -  no  data  available  for  1991 . 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

...  176,379 

84,395 

182,413 

73,384 

PreprIntLocal . 

31,104 

69,533 

29,934 

90,202 

ROP  National . 

17,731 

5,451 

14,700 

5,548 

Preprint  National . 

220 

1210 

Financial 

3,362 

2,599 

4,097 

1,913 

Classified 

64,662 

116,064 

76,325 

105,307 

TOTAL . 

..  293,238 

278,262 

307,469 

277,564 

1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

53,947 

24,952 

64,309 

23,623 

Preprint  Local . 

40,420 

41,580 

41,019 

55,994 

ROP  National . 

14,199 

2,349 

18,539 

1,714 

Preprint  National . 

7,756 

311 

7,420 

1,940 

Financial . 

870 

454 

1,327 

715 

Classified 

31,064 

37,456 

42,363 

42,508 

TOTAL . 

148,256 

107,102 

174,977 

126,494 

GRANDTOTAL... 

441,494 

385,364 

482,446 

404,058 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  4,801,464 

4,947,191 

5,092215 

4,834,607 

NIARIN  COUNVY,  CAUF. 

Independent  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

50,687 

39,742 

Preprint  Local . 

2,640 

ROP  National . 

1,703 

3,176 

Financial . 

1,774 

1,446 

Classified 

34,656 

33.467 

TOTAL . 

91,460 

77,831 

Independent  Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,915 

13,521 

PreprIntLocal . 

1,760 

ROP  National . 

2,806 

3,592 

Financial 

153 

378 

Classified 

12,423 

16,865 

TOTAL . 

27,057 

34,356 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

118,517 

112,187 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,386,920 

1,320,574 

NSW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Dally  News-m 

ROP  Local .  40,676  22.815  41,763  27,035 

RDP  National  5.291  4,539  6,395  3,820 

Financial  751  611  211  711 

Classified  10,982  12,699  12,164  14,192 

Total .  57,700  40.664  60,533  45,758 

Dally  News-S 

ROP  Local .  11,662  13,044  15,224  15,122 

Preprint  Local .  2,066  53,168  4.046  78,735 

ROP  National .  2,560  1,007  5,662  1,050 

Preprint  National .  3,980  1,760  2,504  1,760 

Financial .  79  49  61  78 

Classified .  2,453  2,617  2,929  3,631 

Total .  22,800  71,645  30,426  100,376 

GRAND  TOTAL...  80,500  112,309  90,959  146,134 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  979,759  1,175,417  846,266  861,255 

Post-m 

ROP  Local .  35,225  140  38,040 

Preprint  Local .  1,540 

ROP  National .  10,152  12,214 

Preprint  National .  516 

Financial .  425  170 

Classified .  3,184  3,890 

GRAND  TOTAL...  48,986  2,196  54,314 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  562,989  32,147  722,203 


TImes-m 

ROP  Local .  86,799  12,305  88,871  13,210 

ROP  National .  20,019  1,044  19,532  1,582 

Financial .  6,198  4,971  6,706  4,379 

Classified .  20,700  746  22,629  1,104 

Total .  133,716  19,066  137,738  20,275 

Times-S 

ROP  Local .  40,285  32,217  55,013  38,194 

PreprIntLocal .  1,300  36.276  1,100  57,412 

ROP  National  27,268  5,986  34,105  6,327 

Preprint  National  3.698  2,514  5,116  1,376 

Financial .  4,163  2,951  5,232  1,780 

Classified  33,465  6,176  40,480  5,919 

Total .  110,179  86,120  141,046  111,008 

GRAND  TOTAL...  243,895  105,186  278,784  131,283 


YEAR  TO  DATE...  3,038,071  1,129,438  3^24289  1,070,680 

NEWARK,  NJ. 

star  Ledger-m 


ROP  Local .  98,244  14,279  91,053  12,744 

ROP  National .  6,919  775  7,204  291 

Financial .  2,538  604  1,956  401 

Classified .  67.581  26.702  62,976  17.435 

Total .  175,282  42,360  163,189  30,871 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Star  Ledger-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,524 

5,745 

46,861 

4,672 

Preprint  Local . 

44,854 

70,106 

58,696 

95,830 

ROP  National . 

9,007 

626 

10,475 

61 

Preprint  National . 

5,944 

7,436 

129 

Financial . 

2,061 

227 

1,883 

Classified... 

41,789 

43,850 

Total . 

.  143,179 

76,704 

169,201 

100,692 

GRANDTOTAL... 

,  318,461 

119,064 

332,390 

131,563 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  4,059,871 

1235,475  4,024,765 

1,081,523 

OAKLAND,  CAUF. 


Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,032 

27,953 

2,848 

Preprint  Local 

6,600 

40,203 

19,292 

89,154 

ROP  National . 

6,717 

2,817 

9 

Preprint  National . 

880 

288 

Flnarclal... 

1,457 

43 

474 

351 

Classified . 

71,685 

28,942 

Total . 

120,491 

40,246 

80,358 

92,650 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,400 

10,657 

Preprint  Local 

7,604 

66,796 

2,860 

83,286 

ROP  National . 

2256 

4,646 

Preprint  National . 

5,302 

6,904 

Financial.... 

26 

437 

Classified.. 

19,506 

9,037 

Total . 

35,792 

72,098 

34,541 

83,286 

GRANDTOTAL... 

.  156,283 

112,344 

114,899 

175,936 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  1,244,019 

1,344,390 

1,381,911 

1,601549 

PASADENA,  CAUF. 

Star-News-m 


ROP  Local . 

26,887 

30,679 

ROP  National . 

5,881 

1,882 

Financial... 

286 

987 

Classified.. 

26,585 

19,819 

Total . 

59,639 

53,367 

Star-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,087 

10,516 

PreprIntLocal . 

4,188 

ROP  National . 

3216 

3,674 

Preprint  National . 

258 

Financial . 

61 

Classilied . 

7,356 

6,138 

Total . 

22,105 

20,389 

GRANDTOTAL... 

81,744 

73,756 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

957,172 

955,146 

PLEASANTON,  CAUF. 


Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

46,253 

563 

43,623 

PreprIntLocal . 

24,750 

33,703 

ROP  National . 

9  696 

6,903 

Financial. 

707 

587 

Classilied . 

66273 

59,587 

Total . 

147,679 

34,266 

110,700 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,142 

14,278 

PreprIntLocal . 

42,900 

35.%0 

ROP  National . . 

3,929 

4,230 

Preprint  National . 

Financial. 

82 

5,170 

189 

Classified . 

22,036 

21,428 

Total . 

79,089 

40,530 

40,125 

GRANDTOTAL... 

,  226,768 

74,796 

150,825 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  2,684,329 

426,925 

1,972,762 

SAN  GABRIEL,  CAUF. 

Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

33,093 

43,663 

ROP  National . 

6,097 

4230 

Financial 

590 

688 

Classified 

28,743 

27,380 

Total . 

68,523 

75,961 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,031 

9,860 

PreprIntLocal . 

1,100 

880 

ROP  National . 

3,163 

3,627 

Financial . 

37 

125 

Classified . 

5,592 

7,523 

Total . 

15,923 

22,015 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

84,446 

97,976 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,109,955 

1,206,658 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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FULL  PART  FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury  News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

94,889 

7,822 

89,368 

Preprint  Local 

80,708 

112,816 

ROP  National . 

14,726 

192 

12,621 

Preprint  National . 

880 

Financial.. 

2.797 

140 

2,630 

Classified. 

107,727 

615 

109,678 

Total . 

,.  300,847 

8,769 

327,993 

Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,804 

33,493 

Preprint  Local 

82,582 

103,106 

ROP  National 

7,372 

9,019 

PreprrnI  National . 

5,376 

6,794 

Financial.. 

187 

233 

Classified. 

35,053 

38,914 

Total . 

.  159,374 

191,559 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  460,221 

8,769 

519,552 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  5,352,823 

76,004 

5,381,957 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 


Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

32,530 

32,205 

Preprint  Local . 

48,629 

29,696 

ROP  National . 

5,030 

4,647 

Preprint  National . 

2,838 

4,472 

Financial... 

671 

1,041 

Classified . 

24,253 

26,377 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  113,951 

98,438 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,227,867 

1.111,304 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Orange  County  Register-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

.  145,444 

9,317 

145,385 

11,251 

Preprint  Local . 

53,104 

25,809 

60,020 

36,145 

ROP  National . 

11,992 

11,413 

Preprint  National . 

1,836 

1,138 

Financial... 

2,012 

2,998 

Classified.. 

100,076 

2,751 

107,834 

714 

Total . 

...  312,628 

39,713 

327,650 

49,248 

Orange  County  Register-S 
ROP  Local .  35,207 


Preprint  Local  73,640  3,300  61,385  9  238 

ROP  National  7,159  8  680 

Preprint  National  6,752  8!o72 

Financial...,  91  '503 

Classified..,  32,736  39,720 

T®**! .  155,585  3,300  161,009  9,238 

GRAND  TOTAL...  468,213  43,013  488,659  58,486 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  5,152,443  557,507  5,529,948  586,092 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAUF. 

Press  Democrat-m 


ROP  Local . 

50,096 

47,469 

ROP  National 

1,439 

2,820 

Financial.... 

1,428 

1,109 

Classified... 

63,967 

64,777 

Total . 

116,930 

116,175 

Press  Democrat-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,348 

17,334 

Preprint  1  ncal 

2,420 

1,320 

ROP  National . 

3,457 

4,152 

Financial . 

608 

794 

Classified . 

15,466 

18,450 

Total . 

34,299 

42,050 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

151,229 

158,225 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,845,741 

1,874,510 

VENTURA,  CAUF. 

Star-Free  Press-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  45,024 

38,092 

Preprint  Local 

1,540 

3,080 

ROPNSional . 

10,249 

7,927 

Financial.... 

952 

2,102 

Classifiad... 

34,470 

29,147 

Total . 

....  92,235 

80.348 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

Star  Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,111 

14,554 

Preprint  Local . 

1,540 

1,540 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

3,433 

2,805 

172 

Financial . 

687 

759 

Classified 

11,904 

14,250 

Total . 

26,675 

34,080 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

118,910 

114,428 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,417,558 

1,374,564 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CAUF. 

Contra  Costa  Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

57,269 

2,719 

51,353 

PreprinI  Local . 

61,964 

59,042 

85,720 

ROP  National . 

5,835 

35 

5,159 

Preprint  National . 

86 

230 

86 

Financial . . 

1,685 

374 

1,585 

Classified . 

45,301 

2,837 

69,616 

Total . 

172,140 

65,237 

213,519 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,281 

38 

16,099 

Preprint  Local . 

65,830 

17,606 

74,708 

ROP  National . 

3,119 

608 

4,427 

Preprint  National . 

5,074 

6,278 

Financial..... . 

777 

910 

Classified . 

12,782 

25,641 

Total . 

102,863 

18,252 

128,063 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

275,003 

83,489 

341,582 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

3,003,676 

642,916 

3,298.482 

VfESTCHESTER/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter-Olspatch-e 


ROP  Local . . 

51,502 

130 

38,423 

2,097 

Preprint  Local . 

27,014 

15,580 

23,322 

20,612 

ROP  National . 

3,474 

65 

4,640 

Financial 

2,256 

68 

3,173 

104 

Classified . 

23,463 

22,165 

Total . 

107,709 

15,843 

91,723 

22,813 

Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,826 

704 

14,906 

Preprint  Local . 

25,990 

46,358 

48,936 

55,908 

ROP  National . 

4,730 

5,916 

Preprint  National . 

6.002 

6,460 

Financial . 

1,623 

128 

1,654 

Classified 

8,687 

7.208 

Total . 

60,858 

47,190 

85,080 

55,908 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

168,567 

63,033 

176,803 

78,721 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,838,557 

489,420 

1,990,234 

484,313 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-m 

ROP  Lrxal . 

....  50,284 

46,768 

Preprint  Local . 

...  85,895 

85,635 

ROP  National . 

5,231 

5,422 

Preprint  National . 

380 

Classified . 

...  28,114 

27,754 

Total . 

..  169,904 

165,579 

Tunes  Unlon-S 

ROP  Local . 

...  19,306 

21,080 

Preprint  Local . 

115,802 

113,240 

ROP  National . 

2,205 

1,703 

Preprint  National . 

9,440 

10,152 

Classified . 

11,407 

11,076 

Total . 

..  158,160 

157,251 

GRAND  TOTAL 

328,064 

322,830 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,570,375 

2,595,396 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

Democrat’Herald*e 

ROP  Local . 

...  32,207 

31,314 

ROP  National . 

259 

119 

Classified . 

...  19,965 

19,606 

GRAND  TOTAL 

52,910 

51,458 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

549,641 

552,698 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,260 

9,646 

16,308 

7,777 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

7,857 

667 

26,668 

12,528 

969 

28,778 

Classified.... 

12,358 

507 

10,157 

259 

Total . 

37,142 

36,821 

39,962 

36,814 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,803 

1,700 

7,816 

1,377 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.... 

4,526 

139 

5225 

6,624 

24,561 

4,536 

236 

5,063 

5,579 

18,722 

Total . 

24,317 

26,261 

23,230 

20,099 

GRAND  TOTAL 

61,459 

63,082 

63,192 

56,913 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

759,342 

661,409 

789,823 

544,118 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local .  11,993  11 

Preprint  Local .  1,282  T 

ROP  National .  17 

Classified .  6,134  4, 

GRAND  TOTAL  19,426  18 

YEAR  TO  DATE  218,417  234!; 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local .  47,679  44  195 

Preprint  Local .  36,091  9,006  38,439  8  869 

ROP  National  803  847 

Classified .  19,278  18,783 

Total .  103,851  9,006  102,264  8,869 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local....  17,502  16,700 


Preprint  Local .... 
ROP  National 
Preprint  National 
Classified . 

Total . 


34,937  14,620  25,373  11,509 


" .  63,174  14,620  51,162  11,509 

GRAND  TOTAL  167,025  23,626  153,426  20,378 

YEAR  TO  DATE  1,722,381  224,193  1,699^17  215,289 


BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald  Times-mS 


ROP  Local . 

30,276 

36,136 

Preprint  Local . 

97,089 

112,161 

ROP  National 

219 

837 

Preprint  National . 

2,031 

3,298 

Classified . 

23,341 

24,987 

GRAND  TOTAL 

152,956 

177,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,670,887 

1,534,422 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

45,844 

3,110 

6.852 

43,253 

3,252 

10,374 

ROP  National . 

3,391 

4,219 

Preprint  National . 

232 

190 

160 

Classified . 

Total . 

22,642 
.  75,219 

7,042 

23,570 

74,294 

10,534 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

15,785 

3,964 

14,363 

19,743 

4,041 

16,902 

ROP  National . 

2,616 

3,001 

Preprint  National . 

2,567 

683 

3,515 

Classified . 

7,297 

7,344 

Total . 

.  29,662 

16,930 

34,812 

20,417 

GRAND  TOTAL 

104,881 

23,972 

109,106 

30,951 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,292,791 

266,970 

1227,006 

254,313 

CHAMRAIGN,  ILL 

News  Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local .  41,680  118  47,549  134 

Preprint  Local .  97,911  52,761  138,933  47  085 

ROP  National .  965  61 3 

Preprint  National .  9,675  9  933 

Classified .  23,538  21  976 


GRAND  TOTAL  173,769  52,879  219,004  47,219 

YEAR  TO  DATE  1,874,796  555,658  2,087,332  480,872 
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FULL 
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FULL 
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RUN 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Local . 

80,225 

88,824 

77,050 

90,347 

Preprint  Local 

12,968 

72,688 

9,496 

67,197 

ROP  National . 

4,121 

229 

4,912 

52 

Preprint  National . 

4,062 

4,190 

87 

Classified,. 

65,411 

37,409 

65,463 

28,017 

GRAND  TOTAL 

166,787 

199,150 

161,111 

185,700 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,084,021 

2^92,505  2,172,146  2,307,584 

CUVILAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m 


ROP  Local . 

87,182 

21,311 

98,108 

16,574 

Preprint  Local . 

67,867 

34,181 

81,564 

42,774 

ROP  National . 

8,276 

33 

9,766 

313 

Preprint  National . 

6,493 

9,434 

218 

Classitied. 

44,505 

12,454 

43,985 

10,384 

GRAND  TOTAL 

214,323 

67,979 

242,857 

70,263 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,459,033 

829,170 

2,430,549 

754,417 

CONWAY,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 


ROP  Local . 

23,707 

20,679 

Preprint  Local . 

18,337 

22,129 

ROP  National . 

58 

28 

Preprint  National . 

2,168 

Classified. 

1,598 

6,913 

GRAND  TOTAL 

43,700 

51,917 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

526,343 

505,895 

DiTROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-tneS 


ROP  Local . 

129,796 

62,443 

127,646 

56,642 

Preprint  Local . 

64,573 

102,210 

59,140 

120,827 

ROP  National . 

15,538 

622 

12,481 

389 

Preprint  National . 

4,858 

756 

6,853 

Classified . 

.  49,889 

48,160 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  264,654 

166,031 

254,280 

177,858 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,768,588 

1,537,444 

2,770,175 

1,457,755 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 
ROP  Local . 

29,406 

4,565 

32,078 

3,401 

Preprint  Local . 

25,129 

69,829 

24,802 

62.486 

ROP  National . 

701 

20 

966 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

6,750 

33^18 

6,500 

26,383 

1,025 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  95,204 

74,414 

90,729 

66,912 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,258,823 

654,314 

1,134,484 

655,793 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herald-Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

51,768 

60,654 

ROP  National . 

1,466 

1,669 

Classified 

38,040 

39,612 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,274 

101,935 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,045,199 

1,092,047 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader  Telegram-eS 


ROP  Local .  40,299  42,166 

Preprint  Local .  45,566  37,730  52,305  44,704 

ROP  National .  1,335  755 

Preprint  National .  5,016  6,600 

Classified .  26,750  24,095 


GRAND  TOTAL...  118,966  37,730  125,921  44,704 

YEAHTO  DATE,.,  1,405,733  370,828  1,366,075  355,958 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Joumal-m* 

ROP  Local .  956,221  1,054,787 

Preprint  Local .  1,236,023  1,084,933 

ROP  National .  159,921  197,558 

Preprint  National .  27,759  22,041 

Classified .  440,376  444,169 


I  GRAND  TOTAL ...  2,797,036  2,803,488 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  31,261,954  34,397,026 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART  FULL 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

ERIE,  KNN. 

News  &  Times-m/e 

ROP  Locai . 

..  33,567 

29,326 

Preprint  Local . 

..  29,564 

33,620 

ROP  National . 

1,141 

713 

Classified . 

...  22,785 

23,742 

Total . 

..  87,057 

87,401 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

..  16,453 

21,013 

Preprint  Local . 

...  53,596 

69,644 

ROP  National . 

217 

166 

Preprint  National . 

4,623 

6,375 

Classified . 

...  12,247 

18,150 

Total . 

..  87,136 

115,348 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  174,193 

202,749 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,589,748 

2,644,282 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 


Sun  Sentinel-mS 


ROP  Local . 

.  145,152 

217,208 

156,294 

190,990 

Preprint  Local . 

125,684 

73,934 

112,476 

80,781 

ROP  National . 

17,899 

1,763 

16,710 

975 

Preprint  National . 

9,130 

1,158 

9,570 

1,034 

Classltieo . 

.  172,389 

89,159 

156,725 

70,511 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  470,254 

383,222 

451,775 

344,291 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  4,270,517 

3,501,615 

4,320,751 

3,176227 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Post-m 


ROP  Local . 

50,360 

46,178 

Preprint  Local . 

133,290 

126,318 

ROP  National . 

387 

364 

Classified . 

30,054 

28,556 

Total . 

214,091 

201,416 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

50,360 

46,178 

Preprint  Local . 

133,290 

126,318 

ROP  National . 

387 

364 

Classitied . 

30,054 

28,556 

Total . 

214,091 

201,416 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

428,182 

402,832 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

4,302,392 

4,325,812 

GRAI 

ND  FOI 

EKS,  N.D. 

Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,927 

26,670 

Preprint  Local . 

71,578 

65,159 

ROP  National . 

651 

514 

Preprint  National . 

5,141 

5,224 

Classitied . 

15,638 

14,597 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  117,935 

112,164 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,  1,340,152 

1,274,403 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Independent-eS 


ROP  Local .  50,414  49,674 

Preprint  Local .  39,327  18,354  45,444  18,513 

ROP  National .  1,127  851 

Preprint  National .  88 

Classified .  14,046  13,639 


GRAND  TOTAL...  105,002  18,354  109,608  18,513 

YEAR  TO  DATE,.,  1,044,613  140,588  1,030,863  113,881 


GREENSBURO,  PENN. 


Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

34,150 

28,867 

Preprint  Local . 

19,704 

24,082 

15,042 

25,150 

ROP  National . 

1,536 

623 

Classitied . 

37,746 

24,169 

Total . 

93,136 

24,082 

68,701 

25,150 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,924 

24,194 

Preprint  Local . 

45,572 

30,751 

48,316 

50,728 

ROP  National . 

765 

167 

Preprint  Nabonal . 

8,839 

12.880 

Classitied . 

19,407 

13,011 

Total . 

99,507 

30,751 

98,568 

50,728 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  192,643 

54,833 

167,269 

75,878 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,  2,106,515 

541,754 

1,905,690 

482,675 

1992  1991 


FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

GREENVnCH,  CONN. 

Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

27,484 

24,836 

Preprint  Local 

N/A 

N/A 

ROP  National . 

2,007 

3,317 

Classified . 

12,124 

10,794 

Total . 

41,615 

38,947 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,452 

6,971 

Preprint  Local . 

N/A 

N/A 

ROP  National . 

1,193 

1204 

Classified . 

4,381 

4,157 

Total . 

14,026 

12,332 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

55,641 

51,279 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

27,843 

31,703 

Preprint  Local 

11,700  105,042 

13,947 

106,194 

ROP  National . 

985 

577 

Preprint  National . 

4,466 

Classitied... 

14,320 

17,996 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

59,314  105,042 

64,223 

108,194 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

865,791  1,005,206 

831,496 

877,651 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Journal-Star-meS 


ROP  Local.. 

53,746 

57,457 

Preprint  Local . 

91,068 

113,146 

ROP  National . 

789 

1,063 

Preprint  National . 

5,776 

7,456 

Classified . . 

33,593 

35,337 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 

184,972 

N/A 

214,459 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

57,606 

19,761 

53,359 

16,659 

Preprint  Local . 

75,594 

44,784 

ROP  National . 

640 

747 

Classified . 

21,159 

17,064 

19,940 

8,718 

Total . 

79,405 

112,419 

74,046 

70,161 

Courier-Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,002 

249 

37,477 

1,192 

Preprint  Local 

71,962 

69,881 

ROP  National 

104 

130 

Preprint  National . 

5,678 

7,084 

Classified . 

11,181 

12,801 

Total . 

.  38,287 

77,889 

50,408 

78,157 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  117,692 

190,308 

124,454 

148,318 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,334,097 

1,768291 

1,407,672 

1511250 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

46,634 

51,153 

ROP  National . 

1,865 

924 

Classified. 

22,855 

20,937 

Total . 

71,354 

73,014 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,412 

21,102 

ROP  National . 

512 

223 

Classified . 

12,059 

14,558 

Total . 

27,983 

35,883 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

99,337 

108,897 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,272,685 

1,326,515 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA.* 

News-e* 


ROP  Local . 

.  369,039 

394,368 

Preprint  Local . 

.  897,496 

755,984 

ROP  National . 

29,344 

39,338 

Preprint  National . 

12,555 

4,965 

Classified 

85,334 

82,414 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  1,393,768 

1,277,067 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  14,422,409 

14,406,321 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald  Record-mS 


ROP  Local .  84,374  86,795 

Preprint  Local .  115,390  153,528  109,755  151.788 

ROP  National .  582  704 

Preprint  Natkmal .  9,429  14,349 

Classified .  49,178  48,810 


GRANDTOTAL...  258,953  153,528  260,413  151,788 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,820,527  1,532,874  2,727,385  1^03281 


MONTREAL, 

QUE. 

Gazette-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

.  882,098 

1,000,552 

Preprint  Local . 

.  757,370 

569,300 

ROP  National . 

263,495 

256,546 

Preprint  National . 

141,956 

111,786 

Classilied . 

419,230 

452,110 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  2,464,149 

2,390,294 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  29,346,370 

29,402,990 

‘Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,030 

27,707 

Preprint  Local . 

8,343 

7,418 

ROP  National 

329 

603 

Classified... 

13,024 

13,942 

Total . 

46,726 

49,670 

Press-e 

ROP  Local... 

32,178 

37,128 

Preprint  Local . 

11,822 

9,554 

ROP  National . 

329 

603 

Classified... 

13,890 

15,003 

Total . 

58,219 

62,288 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,135 

9,788 

Preprint  Local . 

8,503 

6,813 

ROP  National . 

214 

228 

Preprint  National . 

455 

371 

Classified . 

3,621 

3,648 

Total . 

19,928 

20,848 

GRANDTOTAL... 

124,873 

132,806 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,143,431 

1,221,515 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

47,859 

52,060 

Preprint  Local . 

4437 

32,586 

ROP  National 

1,823 

1,666 

Preprint  National . 

3 

Classified . 

35,074 

3,403 

Total . 

129,043 

115,741 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

44,993 

53,310 

Preprint  Local 

43,867 

32,586 

ROP  National 

1,823 

1,673 

Preprint  National 

3 

Classified . 

34,087 

28,424 

Total . 

.  124,770 

116,019 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

22238 

30,379 

Preprint  Local 

43,130 

47,632 

ROP  National 

913 

905 

Preprint  National . 

1231 

7,303 

Classified . 

16,248 

16,305 

Total . 

94,790 

102,524 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  348,603 

334,284 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,43,076 

3,362,051 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

37,152 

3,813 

Preprint  Local . 

40,506 

34,185 

51,471 

19,350 

ROP  National . 

258 

244 

Classified . 

11,807 

11,697 

GRANDTOTAL... 

89,723 

34,185 

100,225 

19,350 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

950,594 

279,930 

964,894 

189,888 

1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local . 

23,976 

27,610 

Preprint  Local . 

70,37 

54,73 

ROP  National . 

4,462 

4,43 

Preprint  National 

592 

33 

15,089 

13,872 

GRANDTOTAL... 

114,426 

101,041 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,231,173 

1,237,191 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 

ROP  Local . 

27,397 

27,610 

Preprint  Local . 

13,833 

24,795 

17,618 

34,452 

ROP  National . 

1,012 

1,13 

Preprint  National . 

13 

131 

73 

7,665 

8,068 

GRANDTOTAL... 

50,037 

24,795 

54,623 

35,235 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

638,501  231,897 

573,532  238,53 

ONTARIO, 

ORE 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

13,03 

17,23 

Preprint  Local . 

47,666 

54,825 

ROP  National . 

33 

83 

Classified . 

9,229 

9,018 

GRANDTOTAL... 

70,269 

82,003 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

777,509 

757,210 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

23,268 

19,311 

Preprint  Local . 

44,804 

1,942 

41,060 

1,718 

ROP  National . 

43 

53 

Preprint  National . 

170 

Classilied . 

5,37 

6,13 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

74,095 

2,112 

67,057 

1,718 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

769,43 

29,353 

715,946 

29,274 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN. 

Dally  Graphic-e 

ROP  Local . 

15,615 

16,478 

Preprint  Local . 

12,849 

9,423 

ROP  National . 

513 

73 

Preprint  National . 

128 

Classified . 

2,73 

2,181 

GRANDTOTAL. 

31,712 

28,996 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  295,415 

257,187 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

3,511 

3,362 

Preprint  Local . 

25,93 

27270 

ROP  National . 

93 

1,059 

Preprint  National . 

179 

Classified . 

9,349 

10,913 

Total . 

71,944 

72,604 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

...  19,13 

20,949 

Preprint  Local . 

...  3,332 

3,722 

ROP  National . 

877 

623 

Preprint  National . 

2,546 

2,93 

Classified . 

...  11,73 

10,513 

Total . 

..  73,707 

71,737 

GRANDTOTAL 

..  145,31 

144,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

..  1,533,579 

1,525,134 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Joumal-Bulletin-a/d 


ROP  Local .  82,451  17,525  72,035  14,591 

Preprint  Local .  23,380  333,571  29,657  209,374 

ROP  National .  3,833  2,966 

Preprint  National .  91  78,732  81,498 

Classified .  31,418  1,196  30,451  1,094 


141,172  431,023  135,109  306,556 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,172 

3,629 

29,460 

3,897 

Preprint  Local . 

55,614 

23,37 

3,775 

205,03 

ROP  National . 

2,63 

2,33 

Preprint  Natronal . 

7,43 

1,37 

8,497 

1,217 

Classified . 

12,13 

259 

11,615 

31 

Total . 

,  117,060 

23,482 

105,73 

210,453 

GRANDTOTAL... 

.  258,232 

639,505 

240,83 

517,009 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,  2,074,516 

4,191,940 

2,094,310 

3,131,715 

READING 

,  PENN. 

Eagle-Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

3,267 

54,010 

Preprint  Local . 

27,813 

42,417 

ROP  National . 

31 

580 

Classilied . 

31,83 

32,671 

Total . 

.  120,509 

129,678 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,211 

31,079 

Preprint  Local . 

16,63 

3,715 

16,180 

27,23 

ROP  National . 

317 

342 

Preprint  National . 

5,670 

7,560 

Classified . 

15,748 

17,93 

Total . 

61,611 

3,715 

73,31 

27,23 

GRANDTOTAL. 

,.  182,120 

36,715 

23,769 

27,23 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,241,39 

382,095 

1,376,078 

220,585 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gazette-Joumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

77,594 

71,316 

Preprint  Local . 

162,541 

159,633 

ROP  National . 

1,249 

1,422 

Preprint  National . 

5^76 

4,752 

Classified . 

49,364 

45,419 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  23,34 

282,542 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  3,162,829 

3,056,671 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Trmes-Dlspatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

3,53 

10,898 

47,204 

3,159 

Preprint  Local . 

3,992 

3,295 

21,83 

2,43 

ROP  National 

3,53 

13 

3,73 

97 

Preprint  National 

163 

482 

516 

Classified . 

26,515 

883 

23,83 

781 

Total . 

..  101,770 

15,664 

96,638 

7,051 

Trmes-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

..  22,254 

3,433 

Preprint  Local . 

3,955 

1,73 

37,479 

3,848 

ROP  National 

959 

1,37 

Preprint  National . 

5,43 

5,922 

Classified . 

15,499 

16,741 

Total . 

..  78,123 

1,73 

91,132 

3,848 

GRANDTOTAL. 

..  179,893 

17,414 

187,770 

10,899 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,571,379 

282,137 

2,510,689 

159,635 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local . 

61,23 

3,37 

70,33 

3,63 

Preprint  Local . 

13,53 

33,23 

ROP  National . 

4,410 

124 

3,746 

215 

Preprint  National 

9,482 

11,594 

Citified... 

49,73 

1,03 

3,33 

249 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  310,442 

26,184 

365,33 

31,070 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,464,575 

315,43 

3574,972 

300,837 

SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-mS 


ROP  Local . 

101,924 

22,432 

91,37 

23,43 

Preprint  Local 

187,503 

46,33 

216,33 

3,723 

ROP  National . 

14,03 

12,770 

Preprint  National . 

7,410 

1,33 

10,63 

Classified.. 

13,189 

8,112 

169,157 

7,592 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  471,31 

78,242 

53,610 

67,795 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  5,292,897 

770,377 

5,43,03 

731,813 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Dispatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  3,404 

3,23 

64,402 

3,31 

Preprint  Local . 

3,248 

3,555 

ROP  National . 

1,747 

1,395 

3,103 

605 

Preprint  National . 

1,342 

Classified. 

3,953 

2,13 

3,547 

3,304 

Total . 

...  148,352 

29,804 

152,949 

29,170 

♦Iiadicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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FULL 

PART 

FULL 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,458 

Preprint  Local . 

60,274 

73,023 

ROPNational . 

2,771 

3,703 

Preprint  National . 

7,670 

7,672 

Classified . 

24,784 

27,884 

Total . 

.  121,957 

147,117 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  270,309 

29,804 

300.066 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  3,067,859 

327,936 

3.066.630 

1992 

FULL  PART 


1991 

FULL  PART 


1992 

FULL  PART 


1991 

FUa  PART 


SHILBYVILU,  TINN. 


SAN  BBRNARDINO,  CAUF. 


Times-Gazette-e 

ROP  Local .  18,672 

Pieprint  Local .  28,407 

ROP  National  216 

Classified  4,040 

GRAND  TOTAL,..  51.335 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  527,647 


SPOKANB,  WASH 

Spokesman-Review-m 


Biade-S 

ROP  Local .  19.425  25,347 

Preprint  Local .  66,843  78,183 

ROPNalonal  407  1.922 

Preprint  National .  8,946  10,206 

ClassifM  9^64  10,464 

Total .  104,885  126.122 

GRAND  TOTAL...  209,975  7,993  227,226  7,545 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,112,664  76,833  2,081,586  92,300 


TOPBKA,  KAN. 


Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  50,183 

Preprint  Local  93,436 

ROP  National  3,773 

Preprint  National .  5,544 

Classified .  51,787 

GRAND  TOTAL...  204,723 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 


Union-Tribune-mS 
ROP  Local . 

.  166,332 

19,209 

142,861 

Preprint  Local . 

93,927 

48,800 

73,116 

ROP  National . 

18,629 

1200 

15,056 

Preprint  National . 

9,624 

392 

5,342 

Classified . 

93,818 

2,982 

85,473 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

382,330 

72,583 

321,848 

YEARTODATE.. 

.  3,888,189 

783,467 

3,900,595 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  15,305 

Preprint  Local .  7,188 

ROP  National .  1.009 

Preprint  National .  1.096 

Classified  12.225 

Total .  36,823 

GRAND  TOTAL...  127,068 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,348,887 


45,051 

46,151 

CapitaPJoumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

63,121 

65,673 

10210 

13,765 

Preprint  Local . 

29,015 

84,708 

26,901 

2246 

2,342 

ROPNational . 

607 

870 

32,738 

90.245 

34,457 

96,715 

Preprint  National . 

Classified. . 

25,055 

5,127 

26223 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

117,798 

89,835 

119,667 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local .  74,976  19,941  65,853 

Preprint  Local .  129,204  129,972 

ROPNational .  18,173  1,754  18,873 

Preprint  National .  390  1.032 

Classified .  34,786  41,859 


Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National., 
Classified 
Total . 


Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNational . 

Preprint  National . 


74,976 

19,941 

65,853 

20,787 

129,204 

129,972 

18,173 

1,754 

18,873 

875  1 

390 

1,032 

34,786 

41,859 

257,529 

21,695 

257,589 

21,662 

69,996 

17,976 

53,849 

18,482 

129,204 

129,972 

17,258 

1,422 

18,328 

605 

390 

1,032 

34,398 

41,431 

251,246 

19,398 

244,612 

19,087 

28,180 

8.745 

26,387 

3,873 

103,172 

96,850 

8,613 

104 

8,286 

582 

12,350 

10,530 

16,001 

17,917 

168,316 

8,849 

159,970 

4,455 

677,091 

49,942 

662,171 

45,204 

5,197,043 

390,706  5263,997 

364,787 

Advocate-a/d 

ROP  Local .  37.496 

Preprint  Local .  N/A 

ROPNational .  2,007 

Classified .  12.759 

Total .  52,262 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local .  9,449 

Preprint  Local . .  N/A 

ROPNational .  1.193 

Classified .  4,649 

Total .  15,291 


YEAR  TO  date'...  1,245,217  798,0961,160,276  896,819 


TORRANCE,  CAUF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local.  .  49,722  63 

Preprint  Local  134,131  134 

ROPNational  4,031  4 

Preprint  National  11,570  11 

Classified .  38,856  42 

GRAND  TOTAL...  238,310  255 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,450,274  2,545 


WASHINGTON,  PENN. 


GRAND  TOTAL...  67,553 


Post-Standard-m 
ROP  Local . 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

n 

32,965  17.090  39,805 


Preprint  Local .  107,447  96,5ffl 

ROPNational .  1.318  2,041 

Preprint  N^onal .  312 

Classified .  14,229  13,176 

Total .  156,271  17,090  151,551 


Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local.. 

22,608 

21203 

Preprint  Local 

32,766 

30.380 

ROP  National 

1,123 

431 

Preprint  National 

258 

22,447 

Classified... 

26,871 

Total . 

83,626 

74,461 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local. 

9,879 

7.782 

Preprint  Local . 

44,118 

50,181 

ROPNational . 

477 

170 

Preprint  National 

8,514 

5,590 

Classified. 

9272 

Total . 

72,260 

63,723 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  155,886 

138,184 

YEARTODATE... 

,1,635,711 

1,440,176 

Herald  Joumal-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

Total . 


SANTA  MONICA,  CAUF. 


Outlook-e 

ROP  Local .  25,395 

Preprint  Local .  23,505 

ROPNational .  3.267 

Classilied  19,833 

GRAND  TOTAL...  72.000 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  825,315 


Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National 
Classified. .. 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


32,677  12261  40,002 


16,135  417  22,601 

87,782  125,418 

604  556 

6285  7,506 

9,199  10,048 

120,005  417  166,129 

438,854  29,768  475,942 

4,854,071  259,899  4,418,070 


WICHITA  FAUS,  TEXAS 

Times  Record  News-mS 

ROP  Local .  48,527  52,181 

Classified .  TT5  1.035 

GRAND  TOTAL...  49,302  53,216 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 


WINDSOR,  ONT. 


btar-e 

ROP  Local . 

673,701 

609,742 

417 

22,601 

868 

Preprint  Local . 

1,054.364 

822,027 

125,418 

ROP  National . 

153249 

164,527 

556 

Preprint  National . 

87,013 

33,753 

7,506 

Classified . 

.  249,432 

255,484 

10,048 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,217,759 

1,885,533 

417 

166,129 

868 

YEARTODATE.. 

.22,744,911 

22,614,499 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


Saratogian-m 

ROP  Local .  10,318 

Preprint  Local .  19,848 

ROPNational .  165 

Classified .  6,530 


10,318  12.349 

19  848  11,148  13,872  15,564 

165  633 

6,530  6,428 

36,861  11.148  33,282  15,564 


Saratogian-S  _ 

ROP  Local .  4,550  4,891 

Preprint  Local .  31,134  8,718  21,290  15,390 

ROP  National .  5  3 

Preprint  National .  324  324 

Classilied .  2,379  2,051 

Total .  38,068  9,042  28.559  15,390 

GRAND  TOTAL...  74,929  20,190  61,841  30,954 

YEARTODATE...  818,715  217,380  821,065  110,061 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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TACOMA,  WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local .  72,470  1.896  59,624  1,920 

Preprint  Local .  89,899  18,739  109,2^  '6,^7 

ROPNational .  4,035  165  6,498  794 

Preprint  National .  8,812  10,^9 

Classified .  41,168  1,192  41,750  1,316 

GRAND  TOTAL...  216,384  21,992  227,544  22,157 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2.317,332  314,128  2,209,016  228,328 


•Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROPNational... 
Classified 
Total . 


49,361 

7,352 

41,165 

7,034 

39,753 

1,310 

244 

43,846 

1,671 

17 

14,666 

397 

14,422 

494 

105,090 

7,993 

101,104 

7,545 

Joumal-m  _ 

ROP  Local . 

57,433 

10,905 

56311 

Preprint  Local — . 

10,863 

33,499 

14,009 

ROPNational . 

973 

176 

Preprint  National . 

176 

1/6 

Classilied . 

32,452 

86 

31261 

Total . 

101,897 

44,666 

103,422 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,652 

1,919 

23,796 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNational . 

13,291 

604 

31,804 

12,748 

481 

Preprint  National . 

6,092 

7,392 

Classified . 

14,524 

15,581 

Total . 

.  53,163 

33,723 

59,998 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  155,060 

78,389 

163,420 

1  year  to  DATE.. 

.  1,890,527 

738,862  1,804,830 

In  Brief 


School  board 
cancels  ads 

THE  TRENTON,  N.J.,  school  board  has 
canceled  its  advertising  with  and  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Trentonian  because  of  a 
tiff  with  the  newspaper. 

The  Trentonian  quoted  school  board 
president  Marlene  Lao-Collins  as  saying 
that  the  board  was  cutting  its  relation¬ 
ship  because  of  the  newspaper’s  efforts  to 
derail  the  district’s  progress. 

“The  board  will  no  longer  stand  by 
and  allow  the  Trentonian  to  continue  on 
its  course  of  injurious  slander,  ridicule, 
blatant  racism,  sexism  and  character  as¬ 
sassination  of  any  students,  staff  and  the 
diverse  leadership  of  the  Trenton  com¬ 
munity,”  Lao-Collins  told  the  tabloid. 

The  action  came  one  day  before  a  Tren¬ 
tonian  story  that  was  critical  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  Bernice  Venable.  The 
paper  reported  that  the  school  district  is 
paying  for  two  health  insurance  plans  for 
Venable  while  her  contract  called  for  her 
to  choose  between  the  two. 

The  newspaper’s  publisher,  H.L. 
Schwartz  III,  said  the  school  board  “isn’t 
the  first  group  to  try  to  intimidate  us 
into  keeping  quiet  about  efforts  to  try  to 
cheat  and  fool  taxpayers.” 

“The  Trentonian  has  a  responsibility 
to  hold  the  board’s  feet  to  the  fire  in  the 
hope  that  someday  it  will  begin  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  semblance  of  education  to  the 
city’s  young  people,  instead  of  spending 
its  time  trying  to  intimidate  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  buy  off  its  subpar  teachers  with 
fat  contract  settlements  and  parties,” 
Schwartz  said. 

Trenton’s  City  Council  voted  in  1990 
to  withhold  its  legal  advertising  in  what 
the  newspaper  called  a  “move  to  dictate 
editorial  policy.”  The  Trentonian  has  ac¬ 
cepted  no  legal  advertising  from  the  city 
since  then.  — AP 

Cantone  organizes 
cartoon  exhibition 

VIC  CANTONE,  A  nationally  syndicat¬ 
ed  cartoonist  with  King  Features/North 
America  Syndicate,  was  recently  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  organize  an  international  political 
cartoon  exhibit  on  the  environment 
based  on  his  1990  exhibit  at  Hofstra 
Museum. 


The  exhibit  at  Hofstra  incorporated 
the  collected  works  of  published  political 
cartoonists  from  35  nations.  The  travel¬ 
ing  exhibit  is  called  “No  Laughing  Mat¬ 
ter:  Political  Cartoonists  on  the  Envi¬ 
ronment.” 

Cantone  was  a  political  cartoonist 
and  caricaturist  at  the  New  York  Daily 
Nem  from  1959  to  1991.  He  also  did  car¬ 
toons  for  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
from  1973  through  1978. 

Chelsea  edition 

ENLIGHTENMENT  PRESS  OF  New 
York,  which  publishes  weekly  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers  in  Manhattan,  felt 
compelled  to  devote  a  recent  edition, 
commemorating  President  Clinton’s  in¬ 
augural,  to  his  daughter,  Chelsea. 

The  name  of  the  paper:  the  Chelsea 
Clinton  News,  a  12,000-circulation 


tabloid  distributed  to  residents  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Clinton  communities. 

“We  are  not  sure  why  the  Clintons 
named  their  only  child  after  our  newspa¬ 
per,  but  since  they  have,  we  feel  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it,”  quipped  publisher  Robert  S. 
Trentlyon. 

The  newspaper  was  first  published  in 
1939  as  The  Chelsean. 

Singer/songwriter  Joni  Mitchell  is  said 
to  have  composed  “Chelsea  Morning,” 
Chelsea  Clinton’s  namesake,  while 
holed  up  in  the  Chelsea  Hotel,  leg¬ 
endary  hangout  of  the  art  and  rock  ’n’ 
roll  set  of  the  1960s. 


New  magazine 
insert  for 
newspapers 

CELEBRATE.'  MIDWEST,  A  Milwau¬ 
kee  company’s  new  monthly  magazine, 
has  made  its  debut  as  an  insert  in  nearly 
500  weekly  suburban  newspapers  in  12 
states. 

Susan  Montgomery,  president  of 
Montgomery  Media  Inc.,  estimated  the 
family-oriented  magazine  would  reach  3 
million  households  in  the  Midwest. 

Plans  call  for  it  to  be  published  month¬ 
ly  until  June  1,  then  twice  a  month. 

The  first  issue  includes  a  “postscript” 
feature  by  Tipper  Gore,  wife  of  Vice 
President  Gore,  on  how  parents  can 
help  children  understand  and  deal  with 
violence  as  portrayed  in  the  mass  media. 

Among  other  features  are  a  story  on  a 
gourmet  restaurant  at  Ironwood,  Mich., 
including  its  recipe  for  Dutch  pumpkin 
cheesecake,  and  a  story  on  world  cham¬ 
pion  pool  player  Ewa  Mataya,  a  former 
Swedish  model  who  now  represents  a 
pool  table  company  in  Bristol,  Wis. 

Montgomery  said  the  magazine  will 
be  inserted  in  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  — AP 

Parade  selects 
girls  soccer  team 

PARADE  MAGAZINE  introduced  its 
first  All-America  High  School  Girls 
Soccer  Team  in  its  Feb.  7  issue.  The  girls 
were  selected  by  a  panel  of  coaches,  re¬ 
cruiters,  professional  scouts  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  Soccer 
Federation. 

The  decision  to  honor  girl  soccer 
players  was  attributed  to  the  dramatic 
increase  —  from  11,534  to  135,302  in 
the  last  15  years  —  in  female  students 
participating  in  high  school  soccer  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  All-America  tradition  began  in 
1957  when  Parade  honored  the  first  All- 
America  High  School  Boys  Basketball 
team.  Three  other  teams  followed:  All- 
America  Football/1963;  All-America 
Girls  Basketball/1977;  All-America  Boys 
Soccer/1979. 
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Book  Reviews 


Murdoch.William  Shawcross.  Simon 
&.  Schuster,  Simon  &  Schuster  Build¬ 
ing,  Rockefeller  Center,  1230  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
492  pages.  $27.50. 

Media  mogul  Rupert  Murdoch’s  hold¬ 
ings  are  estimated  at  $8.5  billion.  The 
serfdoms  include  publications  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Australia,  England  and  the  United 
States,  a  satellite  system  in  England,  and 
the  Fox  movie  studio  and  tv  network. 

But  Mr.  Excitement  Rupert  is  not.  In 
this  somewhat  adoring  treatment  of 
the  intricate  Murdoch,  who  read  but 
did  not  comment  on  the  manuscript 
before  publication,  Murdoch  comes  off 
as  a  complex  businessman  who  some¬ 
how  keeps  his  many  upright  dominoes 
from  falling  over,  as  was  the  case  with 
another  media  mogul,  rival  Robert 
Maxwell.  In  business,  Murdoch  gave 
the  public  what  it  wanted,  including 
sensational  tabloids,  and  he  fired 
quickly  those  who  lagged  or  showed  in¬ 
decision. 

One  of  the  funnier  stories  in  the  book 
—  and  there  aren’t  many  —  has  Mur¬ 
doch  as  a  guest  of  President  Reagan  for 
lunch.  Says  Shawcross:  “Reagan  actually 
fell  asleep  during  the  meal;  the  other 
guests  went  on  eating  and  the  waiters 
continued  to  take  the  plates  away.  Even¬ 
tually  Reagan  awoke,  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  as  if  on  cue.  Murdoch  later  described 
the  experience  as  ‘awful.’  ’’ 

The  man  in  whose  presence  the  presi¬ 
dent  fell  asleep  is  here  a  man  of  contra¬ 
dictions  if  not  diverse  personalities.  He 
started  as  a  leftist  with  a  bust  of  Lenin  in 
his  room  at  Oxford  but  evolved  into  a 
strong  rightist  in  politics. 

The  man  whose  tabloids  ran  stories  of 
headless  bodies  could  not  harbor  any¬ 
thing  deviant  or  in  bad  taste  in  his  life. 
He  sacked  his  bright  protege  at  Fox  Stu¬ 
dios,  Stephen  Chao,  for  hiring  a  male 
stripper  to  make  a  point  about  sensa¬ 
tionalism  at  a  conference. 

Shawcross  finds  symbolic  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Murdoch  to  his  grandfa¬ 
thers — one  a  stuffy  clergyman,  the  oth¬ 
er  a  profligate  gambler.  Rupert  is  both 
Rupert  the  Righteous  and  Rupert  the 
Wildcard. 

How  close  Murdoch’s  empire  came  to 
disintegrating  is  outlined  in  an  opening 
chapter.  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.,  which 
controlled  over  70%  of  the  press  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  nearly  40%  in  Britain,  plus  a 
major  tv  network  in  the  United  States, 


by  Hiley  Ward 


owed  money  to  146  financial  institutions 
in  10  currencies. 

“News  Corp.’s  financial  and  organiza¬ 
tional  charts  looked  like  nightmare 
wiring  circuits  assembled  by  Franken¬ 
stein,”  says  Shawcross. 

A  Pittsburgh  bank  nearly  triggered 
the  collapse  of  the  empire  when  it  de¬ 
manded  cash  payment  on  its  loans.  Ann 
Lane,  a  young  vice  president  of 
Citibank,  News  Corp.’s  biggest  creditor, 
was  called  in  and  eventually  News  Corp. 
was  able  to  hold  all  the  creditors  in  line. 

Published  in  England  before  this 
American  edition,  the  book  spends  a  lot 
of  space  on  the  British  press  and  Mur¬ 
doch’s  big  prizes  in  London  before  he 
moved  to  the  United  States.  He  became 
a  U.S.  citizen  and  had  his  hands  on  such 
properties  as  the  New  York  Post,  ChicU' 
go  Suri'Times,  New  York  magazine,  TV 
Guide,  Village  Voice  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  trade  publications. 

Shawcross  is  especially  rough  on 
Harold  Evans,  whom  Murdoch  dumped 
as  being  too  indecisive  as  editor  of  the 
Times  in  London.  Evans  became  some¬ 
what  of  a  darling  of  American  media,  re¬ 
cently  as  editor  of  Conde  Nast  Traveler 
and  now  an  executive  of  a  New  York 
publishing  house.  Evans  is  married  to 
the  highly  visible  Tina  Brown,  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  New  Yorker.  Considerable 
flap  followed  when  a  writer  in  Brown’s 
New  Yorker  gave  hostile  treatment  to 
the  appearing  of  Shawcross’s  book  in 
London. 

The  inevitable  comparison  is  made 
between  Murdoch  and  other  great  mon- 
archs  of  the  press.  Archrival  Robert 
Maxwell,  says  Shawcross,  continually 
“used  the  law  of  libel  to  intimidate  crit¬ 
ics — unlike  Murdoch,  who  nearly  always 
allowed  his  critics  to  say  their  worst .... 
A  book  like  this  could  not  have  been 
written  about  Maxwell  while  he  was 
alive.” 

Film  critic  Roger  Ebert  is  quoted  in 
the  book  comparing  Murdoch  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst:  “[Murdoch]  is 
smart  and  cynical,  like  all  the  publishers 
legends  are  based  on  ...  He  is  like  [Citi¬ 
zen]  Kane  [movie  based  on  Hearst’s  life] 
in  inheriting  a  small  family  fortune  of 
which  the  only  part  that  interested  him 
was  the  newspaper.” 

Shawcross,  who  lives  in  England,  is 
author  of  The  Shah’s  Last  Ride,  Dubcek, 
The  Quality  of  Mercy  and  other  books 
and  has  reported  on  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Far  East  and  the  United  States. 


Halften*  iNectst  A  Complete  Vi¬ 
sual  Guidu  to  Enhancing  and 
Transforming  Halftono  Imagos. 

Peter  Bridgewater  and  Gerald  Woods. 
Chronicle  Books,  275  Fifth  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 

Techniques  from  using  traditional  va¬ 
rieties  of  screens  to  working  wonders 
with  using  color  (duotones,  tritones, 
fifth  colors,  etc.)  and  using  “black-and- 
white  halftone  printed  over  dark-toned 
second-color  flat  tints  of  different 
strengths”  and  many  other  usages  are 
beautifully  and  clearly  illustrated. 

Ranges  of  possibilities  in  a  technique 
are  presented  in  comparisons. 

Six  panels,  for  instance,  show  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  a  pale-toned  four-color 
halftone  scanned  at  different  strengths. 

Similar  panels  illustrate  variations 
with  medium-toned  and  strong-toned 
halftones. 

A  final  section  deals  with  special  ef¬ 
fects,  including  black-and-white  line  ef¬ 
fects,  overprinting,  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  distortions  of  images  and  “pixela- 
tion,”  an  electronically  generated 
computer  effect. 

Bridgewater  runs  a  design  consulting 
firm;  Woods  teaches  at  the  Brighton 
Polytechnic  Faculty  of  Art  and  Design  in 
Britain. 


Fax  newsletter 

THE  NEWS  &  OBSERVER  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  has  published  the  first  edition  of 
The  Insider,  a  fax-delivered  daily  news¬ 
letter  covering  state  government. 

The  publication  focuses  on  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  it  is  in  session  and  on  state 
commissions  and  agencies  the  rest  of  the 
year,  according  to  editor  Seth  Efffon. 

The  Insider  includes  original  report¬ 
ing,  summaries  of  political  stories  from 
the  state’s  major  newspapers,  a  schedule 
of  events  and  a  chart  tracking  all  bills. 

Subscribers  seeking  more  information 
can  obtain  full  text  of  articles  and  bills 
cited  through  a  fee-for-service,  on-line 
research  service  also  owned  by  the  News 
&.  Observer. 

Effron  is  targeting  the  publication  at 
government  offices,  governmental  affairs 
specialists  and  lobbyists. 

The  Insider  costs  $1,200  a  year.  It  is 
published  daily  by  7  a.m.  while  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  in  session.  — AP 
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Columns  that  drew 
the  most  responses 

These  pieces  talked  about  everything  from  bias  to 
an  unusual  cake  recipe,  according  to  interviewees 


by  David  Astor 

WHEN  COLUMNISTS  LOOK  back 
on  their  careers,  many  of  the  pieces  they 
wrote  are  little  more  than  blurs  in  their 
memories. 

However,  they  do  have  pretty  sharp 
recall  of  the  columns  that  drew  torrents 
of  reader  reaction. 

When  E&P  asked  William  Raspberry 
which  of  his  columns  elicited  the  most 
calls  and  letters,  he  immediately  thought 
of  a  1972  one  about  discrimination 
against  ugly  women. 

“It  had  been  a  bit  of  a  throwaway,” 
said  the  Washington  Post  staffer,  “but  it 
wound  up  generating  as  much  comment 
as  I’ve  had  on  any  single  piece.” 

Raspberry  couldn’t  recall  the  exact 
number  of  reader  responses,  but  he  did 
say  that  there  were  many  letters  from 
women  who  agreed  that  they  had  expe¬ 
rienced  discrimination  in  jobs  and  oth¬ 
er  areas  because  of  being  perceived  as 
ugly. 

“Some  very  poignant  stuff  came  in,” 
said  Raspberry,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

More  recently,  he  said,  hundreds  of 
readers  sent  letters  or  “overwhelmed”  his 
voice  mail  in  response  to  1992  and  1993 


columns  about  the  Rodney  King  case  and 
gays  in  the  military. 

Last  year.  Raspberry  wrote  that  white 
leaders  and  the  white  community 
should  have  expressed  more  outrage  at 
the  verdict  clearing  the  cops  who  bru¬ 
tally  beat  King.  Numerous  white  read¬ 
ers  contacted  Raspberry  to  say  that  they 
were  indeed  furious  about  the  verdict. 

This  year.  Raspberry  wrote  about 
why  many  people  have  reacted  nega¬ 
tively  to  President  Clinton’s  efforts  to 
allow  gays  to  serve  openly  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  columnist  stated  that  he 
didn’t  think  all  of  these  people  were 
outright  homophobes. 

Many  readers  responding  to  Raspberry 
were  former  or  current  military  men  who 
said  they  did  not  necessarily  mind  serv¬ 
ing  with  gays  but  were  still  against  for¬ 
malizing  their  acceptance  in  the  military. 

Raspberry  compared  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  issue  to  being  opposed  to 
discrimination  against  single  mothers 
but  also  opposed  to  any  policy  that 
might  help  to  increase  the  number  of 
single  mothers. 

For  Heloise,  one  of  her  most-re- 
sponded-to  columns  was  a  late-1980s 
piece  about  a  deceptive  direct-mail 
campaign. 


In  the  campaign,  a  company  tried  to 
sell  vitamins,  facial  cream,  diet  herbal 
tea,  and  other  products  and  services  by 
sending  people  what  looked  like  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  publication  with  a  personal 
“post-it”  note  attached.  Heloise  noted 
that  the  impression  the  company  was 
trying  to  create  was  that  people  were 
getting  a  recommendation  from  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  friend. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  writer 
mentioned  the  direct-mail  solicitation 
in  a  column,  and  asked  readers  if  they 
—  like  Heloise  and  a  “Hints  From 
Heloise”  researcher  —  had  received  it. 

“I  probably  got  eight  to  10  thousand 
letters,”  reported  Heloise,  who  noted 
that  many  of  them  were  “heartfelt.” 

Some  people  had  thought  the  “post- 
it”  note  was  from  a  relative  they  had  not 
heard  from  in  a  long  time.  Others  had 
been  insulted  because  they  had  thought 
a  friend  was  implying,  via  the  material 
on  diet  herbal  tea,  that  they  needed  to 
lose  weight.  One  man  said  his  ailing 
wife  had  wasted  about  $120  on  the 
vitamins. 

The  Texas-based  Heloise  has  fonder 
memories  of  the  response  to  another 
column.  A  reader  had  written  her  to  re¬ 
quest  a  recipe  for  chocolate-sauerkraut 
cake.  Heloise  was  taken  aback  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  concoction,  but  she 
did  look  through  scores  of  recipe  books 
and  ask  food  editors  and  others  if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  Nobody  had. 

So  Heloise  put  a  note  in  her  column 
asking  if  any  readers  were  familiar  with 
this  cake  —  and  about  5,000  recipes 
poured  in.  Heloise  learned  that  the 
sauerkraut  cannot  really  be  tasted  but 
helps  make  the  cake  moist  and  chewy. 

“The  Gadget  Guru”  writer  Andy 
Pargh  of  Creators  Syndicate  received 


William  Raspberry 
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a  similar  number  of  responses  when  he 
did  a  1990  column  mentioning  the 
availability  of  a  bread-baking  machine 
for  a  very  low  price. 

When  Pargh  wrote  the  column,  the 
machines  were  in  transit  to  the  United 
States,  so  he  could  not  yet  mention 
where  they  would  be  sold.  Instead, 
Pargh  told  readers  that  he  would  let 
them  know  the  retail  locales  if  they  sent 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

“1  got  about  5,000  inquiries  in  10 
days,”  recalled  the  Tennessee-based 
Pargh,  who  discusses,  praises,  and  criti¬ 
cizes  various  kinds  of  new  products  in 
his  column. 

Sara  Engram  writes  about  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  death  and  dying  in  “Mortal 
Matters,”  which  was  formerly  a  regular 
column  and  is  now  an  occasional  fea¬ 
ture  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

One  “Mortal  Matters”  column  that 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  response  was  a 
piece  on  unusual  and  humorous  epi¬ 
taphs.  In  fact,  so  many  readers  wrote  in 
with  their  own  favorites  that  Engram 
did  a  couple  more  columns  on  the 
subject. 

Engram  said  one  reader  contribution 
that  stuck  in  her  mind  was  this  grave¬ 
stone  inscription:  “1  told  you  1  was 
sick!” 

More  serious  “Mortal  Matters”  pieces 
have  also  drawn  high  reader  response. 
Engram  noted  that  whenever  she  dis¬ 
cusses  the  failure  of  some  doctors  to  ad¬ 
equately  treat  the  pain  of  terminally  ill 
patients,  a  number  of  letters  arrive. 

“People  talk  about  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  and  some  of  these  letters  are  tor¬ 
tured,”  said  Engram,  citing  one  about  a 
dying  cancer  patient  whose  doctor 
would  not  provide  enough  pain  medica¬ 
tion  because  he  did  not  want  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  become  addicted. 

Engram,  who  is  editorial  page  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  also 
does  op-ed  columns  for  the  Sun  and 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service. 


One  such  piece  eliciting  an  intense 
response  concerned  the  anti-Semitism 
of  several  famous  Christian  theolo¬ 
gians.  Engram  said  she  received  every¬ 
thing  from  “long,  scholarly”  letters  tak¬ 
ing  issue  with  some  of  her  points  to 
“hate  mail  from  anti-Semites  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork.” 

Religion  and  God  can  certainly  be 
sensitive  subjects.  Bill  Tammeus  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  New  York  Times 
News  Service  recalled  getting  a  great 
deal  of  reaction  to  a  column  he  did 
about  a  major  plane  crash  in  Iowa  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  that  killed  some  people 
and  spared  others. 

Tammeus  commented  about  how 
some  survivors  said  that  God  had  saved 
them.  The  columnist  took  issue  with 
this,  noting  that  plane  crashes  are 
caused  by  factors  such  as  human  error 
and  that  God  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Besides,  he  added,  what  kind  of 
God  would  allow  some  people  to  die 
and  others  to  survive  a  crash? 

The  reader  response  was  mostly 
positive,  said  Tammeus,  although 
some  people  “thought  1  ought  to  be 
hung  for  somehow  denigrating  God’s 
sovereignty.” 

Tammeus,  an  active  churchgoer  him¬ 
self,  also  received  plenty  of  calls  and  let¬ 
ters  when  he  wrote  a  column  about  a 
telephone  prayer  line  set  up  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  The  Star  staffer  la¬ 
beled  this  “goofy  theology”  because  it 
was  people,  not  God,  who  caused  the 
war  by  selling  weapons,  invading 
Kuwait,  and  so  on. 

Speaking  of  military  matters,  Tam¬ 
meus  —  like  Raspberry  —  also  com¬ 
mented  recently  about  the  issue  of  gays 
in  the  armed  forces.  “1  wrote  that  it’s 
time  for  this  nonsense  to  end,”  he  said. 
“Treating  homosexuals  as  less  than  hu¬ 
man  diminishes  us  all. 

“One  hundred  years  from  now  —  or 
much  sooner,  1  hope  —  we  will  look 
back  on  the  way  we  treated  homosexu¬ 
als  today  the  way  we  look  back  on  the 


way  we  treated  African-Americans  100 
years  ago.” 

This  column  was  scheduled  to  appear 
after  Tammeus  was  interviewed  by  E&P, 
so  he  did  not  yet  know  what  the  reader 
reaction  would  be  —  but  he  expected 
plenty. 

Perhaps  the  most  responses  Tam¬ 
meus  ever  received  was  to  an  early- 
1980s  column  discussing  why  his  two 
daughters  were  attending  Kansas  City 
public  schools  when  so  many  other 
white,  middle-class  kids  were  not. 

Tammeus  wrote  that  his  daughters 
had  mostly  positive  experiences  in  the 
school  system,  and  the  many  calls  and 
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letters  he  received  about  the  piece  were 
mostly  positive  as  well.  People  contact¬ 
ing  him  included  parents,  teachers,  and 
administrators  grateful  to  hear  good 
things  said  about  the  public  schools. 

For  years  afterward,  added  Tammeus, 
audience  members  at  his  public-speak¬ 
ing  engagements  would  mention  the 
column. 

Tammeus  writes  both  an  editorial- 
page  column  and  the  “Starbeams”  hu¬ 
mor  feature  and  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists. 

Former  NSNC  president  Mary  Ann 
Lindley,  a  columnist  for  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  and  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Service,  said  a  piece  she  wrote 
in  the  mid-1980s  caused  the  biggest  stir 
of  her  career  “hands  down.” 

In  the  column,  Lindley  criticized  the 
Tallahassee  area’s  annual  spring  festival 
for  making  such  a  hero  out  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  first  territorial  governor  of 
Florida  (and  the  seventh  U.S.  presi¬ 
dent),  despite  his  record  of  slaughtering 
Native  Americans.  She  also  wrote  that 
the  event’s  antebellum  trappings  were 
disrespectful  toward  blacks. 

“1  thought  the  festival  was  insulting 
and  divisive,”  said  Lindley. 

Reader  response  was  about  two- 
thirds  negative  and  one-third  positive, 
although  Lindley  noted  that  people 
who  are  angry  with  a  column  are  more 
likely  to  write  than  those  who  are  hap¬ 
py  with  a  piece. 

Many  of  the  negative  letters  came 
from  Tallahassee’s  old-family  elite,  of 
which  one  woman  was  still  known  to 
refer  to  the  Civil  War  as  “that  recent 
unpleasantness.”  Lindley,  who  has  a 
Midwest  background,  was  accused  of 
being  an  “upstart”  in  the  community 
despite  having  already  lived  there  for 
about  10  years. 

Yet  Lindley  noted  that  her  column, 
along  with  factors  such  as  Tallahassee’s 
growth  and  increasing  diversity,  helped 
improve  the  festival  by  the  time  the 
1990s  arrived.  The  festival  now  places 
more  emphasis  on  marking  spring  and 
less  on  celebrating  Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  Old  South,  said  Lindley,  who  still 
gets  comments  about  her  festival  piece 
during  conversations  and  at  speaking 
engagements. 

Lindley  also  mentioned  that  columns 
on  abortion  tend  to  elicit  a  great  deal  of 
reader  reaction. 

Bob  Hill  of  the  Louisville  Courier' 
Journal  and  Gannett  News  Service 
agreed,  but  said  that  his  most-respond- 


Robert  Anthony 


ed-to  column  might  have  been  one  in 
which  he  sympathized  with  a  couple’s 
desire  to  withdraw  medical  treatment 
from  their  severely  ill  and  handicapped 
kid. 

Hill  subsequently  received  dozens  of 
letters,  with  an  equal  amount  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  reaction. 

The  columnist  had  a  wonderful  re¬ 
sponse  to  another  piece  about  a  woman 
with  health  and  money  problems  who 
had  lost  a  $20  apartment  deposit  to  an 
unscrupulous  realtor.  Hill  told  readers 
they  could  send  the  woman  $20  if  they 
wanted,  and  more  than  700  responded 
with  various  sums.  The  woman  ended 
up  with  $20,000,  and  was  able  to  buy  a 
house. 

“That  was  a  feel-good  one,”  said  Hill, 
who  has  done  his  commentary /humor 
column  for  the  Courier-Journal  for  15 
years.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  NSNC. 

Paula  Bern  has  written  “Workstyle,”  a 
column  dealing  both  seriously  and  hu¬ 
morously  with  on-the-job  issues,  for 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service  since 
1988. 

In  1992,  she  received  a  letter  about 
an  attorney  who  had  brought  her  child 
to  work  when  her  babysitter  could  not 
make  it.  This  lawyer  had  to  attend  a 
meeting,  and  ended  up  nursing  her  kid 
(with  a  cloth  covering  her  chest  area) 
during  the  gathering.  What  did  Bern 
think? 

Bern  replied  in  her  column  that 
breast-feeding  at  the  meeting  was  “not  a 
businesslike”  thing  to  do,  and  that  it 
made  other  people  in  the  room  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  breast-feed  behind  a 
closed  door  in  your  own  office,  but  an¬ 


other  to  do  it  during  a  meeting,”  Bern 
told  E&P. 

The  columnist,  who  is  a  mother  her¬ 
self,  said  she  did  not  expect  any  more  re¬ 
action  than  usual  to  her  answer.  Instead, 
Bern  was  flooded  with  300  letters  in  two 
days.  “1  was  placed  on  the  guillotine,”  she 
remarked.  “1  was  chastised,  maligned, 
called  a  prude.  La  Leche  Leagues  wrote 
me  from  all  over.  It’s  been  almost  a  year 
ago  now  since  1  wrote  the  column,  and  1 
just  received  two  more  letters!” 

Bern,  whose  mail  on  the  breast-feed¬ 
ing  issue  also  included  supportive  corre¬ 
spondence,  ran  a  number  of  the  letters 
in  subsequent  columns. 

The  Pennsylvania-based  Bern  said  she 
still  thinks  she  gave  the  right  advice  last 
year  while  also  emphasizing  that  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  women  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  kinds  of  issues  as  their  pres¬ 
ence  increases  in  the  work  force. 

Nineteen-ninety-two  was  also  the 
year  when  “The  Paper  PC”  writer 
Robert  Anthony,  whose  computer  col¬ 
umn  is  aimed  at  home  users  and  small 
business  owners,  did  his  most-respond- 
ed-to  piece. 

Anthony,  based  at  Stadium  Circle 
Features  of  Brooklyn,  said  the  two- 
parter  about  how  to  build  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  computer  elicited  about  three  times 
the  amount  of  letters  and  electronic  mail 
than  he  usually  receives.  BEOT 

A  charity  letter  flap 

THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW  Council  of 
Minnesota  has  asked  Ann  Landers  to 
apologize  for  putting  some  of  her  own 
wording  into  a  CRCM  letter  that  ran  in 
her  Feb.  4  column. 

The  watchdog  group’s  letter  alerted 
readers  to  a  name  change  by  Watson  & 
Hughey  (W&H),  a  fund-raising  firm  ac¬ 
cused  of  charity  fraud. 

CRCM  said  Landers’  words  made  its 
letter  sound  more  critical  of  W&H, 
which  is  now  known  as  Direct  Response 
Creative  Services. 

Creators  Syndicate  president  Rick 
Newcombe  said  that  Landers,  who  was 
out  of  the  country  this  past  week,  will 
write  a  follow-up  column  on  the  matter. 

Newcombe  noted  that  Landers  used 
the  additional  wording  to  provide  back¬ 
ground  about  W&H,  which  she  had 
mentioned  in  previous  columns.  He 
added  that  Landers  regrets  that  she  did 
not  place  this  wording  in  her  response 
to  the  CRCM  letter  rather  than  in  the 
letter  itself. 
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In  Brief 


Hospital  ends 
commercial  contract 
with  newspaper 

AN  ELIZABETHTOWN,  KY.,  hospital’s 
board  of  directors  has  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  a  $36,000  agreement  with  the 
N ewS'Enterprise  to  print  a  hospital 
newsletter,  citing  “negative  publicity.” 

The  Hardin  Memorial  Hospital  board 
voted  5-4  to  open  the  job  to  bidding. 

Board  member  Charlie  Wise  said  he 
was  tired  of  editorial  cartoons  in  the 
Elizabethtown  daily  newspaper  depicting 
Hardin  County  Fiscal  Court  magistrates, 
who  also  serve  on  the  hospital  board. 
County  magistrates  are  responsible  for 
running  county  operations;  they  are  not 
judges. 

Wise  said  he  realized  that  political  fig¬ 
ures  are  subject  to  public  criticism,  but  he 


thinks  that  the  paper  does  it  too  often. 

Mike  Anders,  publisher  of  the  News- 
Enterprise,  said  the  reasoning  behind 
the  board’s  action  supported  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  some  of  the  magistrates. 

“If  they  didn’t  make  poorly  informed 
or  politically  motivated  decisions,  they 
wouldn’t  get  criticized  so  much,”  Anders 
said.  — AP 


THE  NEBRASKA  LAW  that  allows  re¬ 
porters  to  keep  sources  confidential 
would  be  repealed  under  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature. 

Sens.  Tim  Hall  and  Ernie  Chambers 
of  Omaha  and  Speaker  of  the  Legisla¬ 


ture  Dennis  Baack  of  Kimball  sponsored 
the  measure. 

Hall  cited  unspecified  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  that  have  said  the  Legislature 
should  allow  State  Auditor  John  Breslow 
to  audit  lawmakers’  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  records  and  other  expenses. 

“All  is  fair,”  Hall  said.  “It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  have  a  law  that  allows  re¬ 
porters  to  protect  sources,  to  keep 
them  confidential,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  have  at  least  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  when  it  comes  to  communications 
with  constituents  that  are  private  and 
confidential.” 

Chambers  and  Baack  have  opposed 
releasing  the  telephone  and  other 
records  sought  by  Breslow.  Several  law¬ 
makers  have  said  Breslow’s  demand  for 
the  material,  which  is  audited  privately, 
is  politically  motivated.  Breslow  denies 
the  charge.  — AP 


Bill  seeks  to 
repeal  Nebraska 
shield  law 
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NorA  Jcnev’s  Diih  Intett^eoce  Report 


FORGET  SUBSCRIPTION  discounts 
and  frequent-reader  programs.  The 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  is  using  a 
near-naked  man  to  boost  its  circulation. 

In  a  recent  Sunday  edition,  the  newspa¬ 
per  ran  this  double-truck  advertisement, 
warning  that  “Leaving  the  house  without 
us  may  leave  you  somewhat  unprepared.” 

The  ad  argues  that  a  person  who  does 
not  read  the  Record  daily  might  find 
himself  in  an  awkward  position  if  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day. 

“If  it  affects  your  life,”  the  ad  pro¬ 


claims,  “we’ll  prepare  you  for  it  each 
morning.” 

Pat  Stone,  marketing  director  at  the 
Record,  has  received  mixed  response  to 
the  spread. 

“Some  people  say,  ‘I  can’t  believe  you 
did  this!’  ”  she  said.  “Others  said  that  it 
really  got  their  attention  and  made  them 
want  to  subscribe.” 

The  eye-catching  exhibitionist  was 
intended  as  a  “wake-up  call”  for  non¬ 
subscribers,  according  to  Stone.  “In 
newspaper  marketing,  sometimes  it’s 


hard  to  get  people  to  notice,  but  there’s 
no  way  people  aren’t  going  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  ad.” 

The  Record  has  not  heavily  promoted 
itself  in  the  northern  New  Jersey  market, 
she  related,  and  this  ad  is  part  of  a  new 
effort  to  reach  those  households. 

But  what  about  those  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  who  do  not  read  the  paper  and 
did  not  spot  the  unclad  character?  Soon, 
they  too  will  get  their  wake-up  call  when 
the  ad  appears  on  billboards  and  buses 
throughout  the  area.  — Tony  Case 
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Ordeal 

Continued  from  page  13 

“When  I  would  come  back  from  the 
hospital,  I  would  tell  her  what  happened 
and  we  would  talk,  and  she  would  go 
back  and  put  those  into  her  notes. 

“And  then  occasionally  [Marchak 
would]  be  writing  something  or  going 
over  something,  and  if  1  could  fill  in  a 
name  or  a  story  or  an  anecdote  or  what¬ 
ever,  1  would  do  that ....  It  wasn’t  like  1 
was  sitting  down  being  interviewed  on  a 
formal  basis.” 

Both  Marchak  and  Hart  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  story  not  be  excessively 
sentimental.  It  does,  after  all,  have  a 
happy  ending. 

“1  think  we’re  very  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  don’t  want  this  to  be  a  maud¬ 
lin  piece,  because  the  outcome  is  so 
good,  and  the  story  has  a  happy  ending 
and  it’s  positive,”  Hart  explained. 

Having  the  article  to  show  and  to 
send  along  with  holiday  cards  also 
helped  Marchak  and  Hart  tell  others 
what  happened,  they  said. 

David,  who  will  be  3  years  old  in 
April,  has  seen  the  article  and  the  pho¬ 
tos  but  doesn’t  quite  understand  what  he 
is  looking  at.  A  copy  was  hung  at  his 
day-care  center  to  help  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  other  parents. 

“He  knows  [the  photos  are  of]  him  and 


Beth  gives  David  a  hug. 


“At  some  point,  much  of  the  details  of 
what  we  had  gone  through  will  fade  into 
the  background.  There  will  be  some 
highlights  we’ll  remember,  and  we’ll  pull 
that  story  out  and  it  will  come  back  to 
us.” 

As  far  as  a  follow-up  story,  both  Mar¬ 
chak  and  Hart  hope  there  isn’t  one. 

There  is  only  a  10%  chance  of  David’s 
cancer  recurring.  If  the  cancer  does 
come  back,  David  will  need  a  liver  trans¬ 
plant,  which  will  reduce  his  chances  of 
survival  to  50%. 


“There’s  loads  of  stuff  going  on,  and  1 
really  would  like  us  to  get  into  it  more,” 
she  said. 

“With  all  those  kinds  of  [health  care] 
costs  affecting  people,  we’re  really  tuned 
in  to  what  it  all  means  now.” 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  sto¬ 
ry  did  not  have  a  happy  ending? 

Hart  said  it  would  have  been  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  certainly  a  more  difficult  one, 
but  Marchak  said  she  would  have  written 
it  anyway.  K6fP 


“For  me,  [looking  at]  the  pictures,  1  sort  of  forgot  1 
was  David’s  mother.  I  just  really  got  into  the  fact, 
‘Oh  these  are  great  pictures,  they  tell  a  story.’  ” 


he  says,  ‘What  happened  to  David?’  ” 
Marchak  explained.  “The  first  time  he 
saw  the  pictures,  David  said,  ‘What  hap¬ 
pened?’  And  he  saw  the  picture  of  me 
holding  him,  with  all  those  tubes,  and 
he  got  upset ....  Some  of  the  pictures 
seemed  to  upset  him,  so  we  just  don’t 
dwell  on  it.” 

Marchak  said  David  “has  no  idea  what’s 
happened  to  him,  as  best  we  can  see.” 

Marchak  and  Hart  are  planning,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pack  away  a  few  copies  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  and  photos  to  show  David  when  he 
gets  older. 

“1  think  in  some  ways  we’re  going  to 
have  to,”  Hart  said.  “I  don’t  know  at 
what  point  it  will  be  the  appropriate 
time  to  get  into  talking  about  it.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  little  bit  here,  a  little  bit 
there,  because  obviously  he’s  going 
to  ask,  ‘Why  are  there  scars  on  my 
stomachr 


So  far,  David’s  CAT  scans  have  been 
encouraging,  and  his  hair  is  growing 
back  after  the  chemotherapy. 

“At  some  point,  1  don’t  know  what 
there  will  be  to  write  about,”  Hart  said. 
“Hopefully,  [the  story  will  be]  that  he 
goes  and  gets  his  test  every  couple  of 
weeks,  he  goes  to  the  clinic  once  a 
month,  hopefully  in  three  or  four 
months  they  take  the  catheter  out.  Es¬ 
sentially,  that  there  will  be  no  story  in  a 
year.  So  there  won’t  be  a  story.” 

While  she’s  “glad  it’s  done,”  Marchak 
doesn’t  “want  to  dwell  on  it.  1  don’t  want 
to  become  known  for  writing  about  my 
kid.  1  don’t  want  to  become  the  one- 
note  song.” 

Marchak’s  next  project  involves  Con¬ 
gress  —  she  did  not  want  to  say  more  — 
and  she  said  she  will  try  to  advocate 
more  in-depth  medical  reporting  at  the 
paper. 


lAPA  seeks  safety 
of  journalists 
in  Honduras 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  called  on  Honduran  President 
Rafael  Callejas  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
two  journalists  whose  lives  have  been 
threatened  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Eduardo  Coto  of  the  National  News 
television  chain  went  into  hiding  after 
he  witnessed  and  filmed  an  assassination 
Jan.  29. 

He  reportedly  sought  refuge  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  newspaper  Tiempo,  whose 
manager,  Yani  Rosenthal,  later  had  his 
home  damaged  by  a  bomb  explosion. 

“The  lAPA  considers  the  integrity  of 
journalists  an  indispensable  requirement 
for  a  free  press,”  the  association  told 
Callejas  in  a  message  signed  by  executive 
committee  chairman  Roberto  Suarez  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  press  freedom 
chairman  Eduardo  Ulibarri  of  La  Nacion 
of  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica. 

The  lAPA  is  “deeply  concerned” 
about  the  situation,  the  officers  said,  urg¬ 
ing  that  all  measures  necessary  be  taken 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  two  newsmen. 
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/Each  week  E&P  reaches  more  than  8 1 ,000  professionals. 

The  March  20th  issue  of  E&P  will  be  reaching  even  more  professionals  with  n. 
added  distribution  at  the  America  East  Operations  Conference,  \ 

March  24-26,  in  Hershey,  PA. 

By  advertising  in  E&P,  you  are  showing  buyers  at  newspapers  what  your  product  has  to  offer  them. 
A  chance  like  this  is  too  sweet  to  pass  up! 

To  reserve  your  space  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of  E&P,  call  your  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212'675'4380. 

Deadlines:  Space:  March  10  Material:  March  12 
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proval  of  a  bankruptcy  judge  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  Post  to  Hoffenberg, 
who  has  put  up  $6  million  to  pay  off 
loans  from  Bankers  Trust  Co.  to  the 
Post. 

Kalikow  is  in  personal  bankruptcy,  but 
the  Post  is  not. 

“This  does  not  in  any  way  hinder  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  New  York  Post,”  said 
Hoffenberg’s  attorney,  Ira  Lee  Sorkin, 
who  agreed  that  the  order  prohibits  cash 
transfers  to  the  Post  without  court  ap¬ 
proval. 

He  said  Towers  intends  to  seek  a  buy¬ 
er  or  a  restructuring  of  its  operations. 

In  a  separate  development,  Hoffen¬ 
berg  dropped  his  suit  against  the  Daily 
News  and  its  new  owner,  Mortimer 
Zuckerman,  for  allegedly  raiding  the 
Post  newsroom  to  hire  editor  Lou  Cola- 
suonno,  the  next  two  ranking  editors 
and  columnist  Mike  McAlary. 

The  settlement  in  state  court  in  Man¬ 
hattan  came  as  Hoffenberg  was  about  to 
be  called  as  a  witness. 

It  called  for  the  News  to  publish  the 
following  statement  from  Zuckerman: 


“The  Daily  News  never  had  any  intent, 
and  continues  to  have  no  intent,  to 
place  any  undue  burden  on  the  Post. 
The  Daily  News  regrets  if  there  was  a 
different  interpretation  of  recent  events.” 

The  settlement  allows  McAlary  and 
Colasuonno,  who  said  they  walked  out 
on  their  contracts  after  the  Post  cut  their 
pay,  to  keep  their  Daily  News  jobs. 

“We’re  not  giving  him  a  penny,”  said 
Daily  News  attorney  Helene  Jaffe. 

Hoffenberg,  who  had  sought  an  order 
returning  McAlary  and  Colasuonno  to 
the  Post,  a  halt  on  further  raids  plus 
damages,  said  he  got  “what  we  wanted 
all  along.” 

Elsewhere,  a  federal  judge  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  ordered  Towers  to  resume 
paying  Shawmut  Bank  of  Connecticut, 
trustee  for  $200  million  in  Towers 
bonds. 

The  Post’s  latest  crisis  began  when 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  cut  off  its  line  of  cred¬ 
it  to  the  paper  after  discovering  in  late 
January  that  the  Post  had  failed  to  pay 
the  government  $3.3  million  it  withheld 
from  employees’  paychecks  for  income 
and  Social  Security  taxes. 

That  prompted  Kalikow  to  nearly 
close  the  paper.  It  continued  to  publish. 


however,  after  employees  accepted  20% 
temporary  pay  cuts,  the  paper  raised  its 
price  a  dime  to  50y  and  Hoffenberg 
stepped  forward  to  pay  off  the  credit  line. 

Ever  since,  he  has  been  the  object  of 
press  reports  about  numerous  legal  prob¬ 
lems,  the  latest  being  the  SEC  suit  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Manhattan. 

Parade  expands 
circulation  base 

PARADE  MAGAZINE  SAYS  it  will 
reach  a  record  high  circulation  of  36.6 
million  in  351  newspapers  effective 
April  11. 

The  Sunday  supplement  said  it  will 
gain  new  circulation  in  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas,  ExpresS'News  following  the 
closure  of  the  San  Antonio  Light  and  will 
add  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun,  Du  Bois, 
Pa.,  Courier-Express  and  four  Hawaiian 
papers:  the  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald  in 
Hilo,  West  Hawaii  Today  in  Kailua- 
Kona,  Garden  Island  in  Lihue  and  Maui 
News  in  Wailuku. 

Rates  for  a  four-color  ad  page  will  rise 
0.7%  to  $514,500. 


See  How  Sweet 
Advertising  in  E&P 
Can  Be! 
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In  one  instance,  he  went  on,  the  ser¬ 
vice  got  on  top  of  a  breaking  story. 
When  General  Motors  announced  it 
was  losing  one  of  its  plants,  the  news  was 
put  on  Newsline  by  changing  its  gateway 
greeting. 

“What  gets  any  journalist  salivating  is 
the  ability  to  deliver  news,”  Linhorst 
said. 

“A  few  thousand  people  calling  for 
other  reasons  heard  the  [General  Mo¬ 
tors]  news  from  us  first.  Then  nearly  a 
thousand  callers  entered  a  special  cate¬ 
gory  we  set  up  to  report  the  full  story.” 

The  paper  did  the  same  with  the  re¬ 
cent  U.S.  bombing  of  targets  in  Iraq, 
Linhorst  reported. 

However,  he  said,  “We  don’t  premiere 
major  categories  until  we  have  a  paying 
sponsor.  Subliminally,  callers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  know  when  something  is  of  such 
value  that  a  business  is  willing  to  put  its 
money  behind  it.” 

Connie  Lenz  Salinas,  voice  informa¬ 
tion  administrator  for  the  Austin 
(Texas)  American-Statesman,  said  the 
paper’s  non-traditional  information  out¬ 
put  includes  a  popular  facsimile  service 
on  university  sports  programs  and  skiing 
reports. 

“Inside  Line,”  a  fall  fax  report  about 
the  University  of  Texas  football  team 
and  similar  information  for  Baylor  and 
Texas  A&.M,  cost  users  from  200  to  $1 
a  page,  but  a  “Downhill  Digest”  fax 
on  skiing  areas  is  free,  Lenz  Salinas 
said. 

Rick  Ratliff,  associate  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press’  Free  Press  Plus  in¬ 
teractive  system,  examined  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  using  ven¬ 
dors  or  setting  up  an  in-house  audiotex 
project. 

The  Free  Press  relies  on  service  ven¬ 
dors  but,  Ratliff  pointed  out,  this  means 
the  paper  must  share  the  profits  of  its 
ventures  and  does  not  have  absolute 
control  of  the  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  hiring  a 
service  bureau  means  lower  overhead  for 
the  newspaper,  a  quick  start  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  benefit  of  the  vendor’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  “the  vendor  can  worry  about 
the  hardware.” 

Moreover,  Ratliff  continued,  “You  can 
always  fire  a  service  bureau  so  office  poli¬ 
tics  do  not  intrude.” 

Free  Press  Plus  services  offer  12  cate¬ 
gories,  including  lines  for  greeting  cards, 
mortgage  rates,  home  sales  and  car  ap¬ 
praisals. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  uses  both  in-house 


College  cannot 
restrict  newspaper 
distribution 


and  service  bureau  systems,”  said  Marsha 
A.  Stoltman,  the  company’s  product 
manager. 

She  said  the  firm’s  DowPhone  and 
BondLine  are  in-house  systems  with 
trained  staffs. 

“This  way,  changes  and  new  ideas  can 
be  attended  to  immediately,”  she  said. 

Stoltman  stressed  that  the  key  to  prof¬ 
itable  audiotex  and  fax  systems  is  con¬ 
stant  promotion. 

Voice  personals  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  hotter  buzzwords  at  the  convention. 
This  service  has  rapidly  traveled  from 
the  alternative  press  to  mainstream 
newspapers. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  according 
to  Andrew  B.  Sutcliffe,  president  of  Tele- 
Publishing  Inc.  (TPI),  whose  holdings 
include  the  Boston  Phoenix  and  Rhode 
Island  Phoenix  newspapers. 

Surveys,  he  said,  indicate  that  only 
10%  of  singles  in  the  U.S.  have  used  me¬ 
dia  voice  personals. 

In  1991-92,  he  revealed,  TPl’s  client 
base  experienced  a  23%  growth  in  min¬ 
utes  for  this  interactive  telephone  cate¬ 
gory. 

Voice  personals,  according  to  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  have  a  high  level  of  consumer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  low  charge-backs  and  contin¬ 
ued  growth. 

He  struck  out  at  AT&T’s  description 
of  the  personals  as  “entertainment.” 

“It  is  not  entertainment,”  he  argued. 
“It  is  a  valuable  reader  service  ■E6?P 
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person  who  is  not  identified  should  be 
more  careful  with  the  truth.” 

Kennedy  suggested  a  media  policy  of 
revealing  the  names  of  anonymous 
sources  if  they  are  proven  wrong. 

“The  heaviest  weight  should  fall  on 
the  leaker,”  he  stated.  “I  realize  there  is  a 
constant  need  for  haste  in  your  business 
but  this  increases  your  obligation  to  be 
fair.” 

A  third  panelist,  James  Squires,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
author  of  the  recent  book  Read  All 
About  It:  The  Corporate  Takeover  of 
America’s  Newspapers ,  contended  that 
newspapers  are  “losing  their  reality  in 
the  marketplace”  because  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  orientation. 

He  urged  their  decision  makers  to 
“protect  the  craft  of  journalism  or  you 
will  lose  respect  in  the  marketplace,  and 
the  loss  of  democracy  will  not  be  far  be¬ 
hind.”  ME&P 


THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  refused  to 
let  a  state  university  in  Texas  restrict  the 
on-campus  distribution  of  most  news-  | 
papers. 

The  Court,  without  comment,  let  i 
stand  a  ruling  that  said  such  a  regulation  i 
violates  free  speech  rights.  ' 

Southwest  Texas  State  University  in  , 
San  Marcos  expanded  its  anti-solicita-  | 
tion  rule  in  1989  to  include  all  newspa¬ 
pers  that  contain  advertising. 

Distribution  of  such  newspapers  was 
limited  to  vending  machines  at  five  cam¬ 
pus  locations,  a  single  “free  expression 
area,”  or  by  subscription. 

The  Hays  County  Guardian,  a  free 
newspaper  then  distributed  through¬ 
out  San  Marcos,  challenged  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  policy  but  U.S.  District  Judge 
Walter  Smith  threw  out  the  lawsuit  in 
1990. 

The  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  last  August  said  the  school’s  policy 
on  solicitation  could  not  be  applied  to 
newspapers. 

The  appeals  court  also  rejected  argu¬ 
ments  by  university  officials  that  they 
merely  were  regulating  commercial 
speech. 

Past  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
given  government  more  leeway  to  re¬ 
strict  commercial  speech.  For  example, 
the  Court  ruled  in  1989  that  the  ped¬ 
dling  of  Tupperware  and  similarly  sold 
products  can  be  banned  from  college 
dormitories. 

The  5th  Circuit  Court  rejected  as 
well  the  university’s  arguments  that  most 
of  its  campus  is  not  a  “public  forum” 
where  free-speech  rights  are  most  ar¬ 
dently  protected. 

Also,  the  appeals  court  said  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  misguided  in  trying  to  limit 
distribution  of  the  Guardian  to  preserve 
the  academic  environment  for  its  22,000 
students. 

University  officials  cited  litter  control, 
security  and  preventing  fraud  and  de¬ 
ception,  too,  as  reasons  for  its  anti-solic¬ 
itation  policy. 

In  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Texas  Attorney  General  Dan  Morales 
argued  that  “without  significant  limita¬ 
tions  the  campus  would  eventually  be 
dominated  by  unwarranted  hawking 
from  every  salesperson  in  town.” 

The  appeal  drew  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  commercial 
speech.  — AP 
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reasons.  The  CEOs  read  it  to  find  out  if 
there’s  a  story  about  their  company,  or  a 
competitor’s  company,  what  the  new 
trends  are.  A  clerk  might  read  it  for  the 
stories  on  how  to  deal  with  stress  in  the 
workplace.” 

Critics  of  College  Boulevard  News  say 
the  coverage  tends  to  be  too  light,  skim¬ 
ming  over  hard-hitting  business  news. 
Hale  responds  by  pointing  out  compre¬ 
hensive  profiles  and  investigative  pieces 
the  newspaper  has  tackled.  A  recent 
cover  story  examined  a  controversial 
community  leader’s  feud  with  the  local 
community  college’s  board  of  trustees. 
The  staff  dug  into  a  local  developer’s  al¬ 
leged  misappropriation  of  state  employ¬ 
ee  pension  funds  to  finance  a  privately 
owned  exhibition  hall. 

“Any  story  that’s  impacting  business 
on  a  national  level  we  have  covered.  We 
take  national  issues  and  put  them  into 
our  eight-to-five  community,”  said  Hale. 

An  early  story  on  AIDS  awareness  in 
the  workplace  focused  on  a  wrongful 
discharge  suit  brought  by  an  AIDS  pa¬ 
tient  against  his  College  Boulevard  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  the  first  AlDS-related  case 
filed  against  an  employer  in  Kansas. 

“It’s  the  feature  stories  we’re  known 
for.  It’s  a  formula  that’s  been  popular, 
that’s  worked  for  us,”  observed  Hale,  who 
doesn’t  apologize  for  the  lighter-hearted 
fare  such  as  a  recent  feature  on  the  trend 
toward  getting  out  of  three-piece  suits, 
dressing  down  for  business. 

“That  was  no  big,  timely  story,  but  I’m 
still  getting  calls  from  people  who  want 
reprints  of  it.  They  say  things  like  ‘We’re 
thinking  about  doing  that.  We  want  to 
see  how  other  companies  have  handled 
it.’  ” 

Hale  insists  staff  reporters  consult 
sources  with  a  College  Boulevard  ad¬ 
dress  for  stories,  even  for  features,  if  at  all 
possible. 

The  concept  could  be  limiting  except 
for  the  diversity  of  businesses  located 
along  the  business  corridor.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  environmental  firms,  software 
manufacturers  and  colleges  share  office 
buildings  with  regional  operations  of  na¬ 
tional  corporations  such  as  Chrysler, 
General  Electric  and  Nabisco.  The 
NCAA  has  its  national  headquarters 
there  and  long-distance  carrier  Sprint 
has  plans  to  build  a  $375  million  office 
campus. 

In  that  regard  College  Boulevard  is 
similar  to  many  other  so-called  edge 
cities.  The  term  has  been  coined  to  de¬ 
scribe  basically  self-contained  office 


parks  and  districts  that  have  sprung  up 
at  the  edges  of  urban  areas.  In  fact,  a  fea¬ 
ture  film  crew  has  picked  College  Boule¬ 
vard  to  double  as  California’s  Silicon 
Valley  in  an  upcoming  movie. 

Calls  from  publishers  in  other  edge 
cities  have  been  a  regular  occurrence 
over  the  years.  Typically,  they  have  seen 
or  heard  about  College  Boulevard  News 
and  think  the  concept  might  apply  to 
suburban  office  districts  in  their  cities. 

“They’re  looking  for  advice  on  every¬ 
thing,  from  start-up  to  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  distribution,”  Hale  noted. 

Some  have  even  paid  a  visit  to  take  a 
look  at  the  College  Boulevard  opera¬ 
tions  firsthand.  Hale  estimates  he  has 
seen  about  a  dozen  similar  newspapers 
come  and  go  in  places  such  as  Chicago, 
San  Diego,  Boston,  even  Kansas  City. 
He  has  lost  track  of  them  all. 

Why  have  so  many  other  publishers 
had  trouble  with  a  concept  that  works  so 
well  for  College  Boulevard  News?  At  the 
risk  of  sounding  repetitious.  Hale  ham¬ 
mers  the  point  about  community. 

“That’s  something  that  other  papers 
have  missed.  They’ve  mirrored  our  look, 
even  picked  up  some  of  our  stories,  but 
the  papers  just  haven’t  clicked.  For  the 
most  part  they  just  haven’t  exuded  that 
community  spirit.They’ve  used  canned 
stories,  illustrations  with  anonymous 
people,  things  that  really  aren’t  pertinent 
to  the  area.  People  pick  up  on  that.  If  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  about  them,  you’ve 
lost  them  as  readers.” 

Publisher  Rose  adds  that  the  products 
have  not  always  been  at  fault. 

“Some  did  miss  editorially,  but  some 
were  pretty  good,”  he  said.  What  the 
other  newspapers  failed  to  do.  Rose  said, 
was  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  “com¬ 
munity”  they  were  trying  to  reach  and 
whether  it  was  really  geographically  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  concept. 

It  is  difficult,  he  said,  to  try  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  businesses  and  people  scattered 
about  a  downtown  district  or  across  sev¬ 
eral  widespread  suburban  office  parks. 
Few  cities  have  the  kind  of  concentrated 
geography  his  area  enjoys. 

Some  would  say  College  Boulevard 
News  also  got  a  boost  from  impeccable 
timing.  At  the  paper’s  launch  in  1984, 
College  Boulevard,  like  most  of  the 
country,  was  in  a  boom  period.  New  de¬ 
velopments  were  going  up  at  every  turn, 
corporations  were  expanding,  new  busi¬ 
nesses  were  opening. 

Basing  distribution  on  the  number  of 
College  Boulevard  employees  allowed 
the  paper  to  grow  with  its  population. 
The  beginning  circulation  of  20,000  has 
increased  to  30,000  as  companies  have 


moved  in  to  fill  up  the  12  million  square 
feet  of  available  commercial  space. 

The  newspaper  also  benefits  from  be¬ 
ing  located  in  what  has  proven  to  be  a 
virtually  recession-proof  county.  The 
heyday  of  commercial  construction  has 
passed;  plans  for  new  office  buildings 
have  slowed  to  a  snail’s  pace. 

Yet  the  residential  districts  surrounding 
College  Boulevard  continue  to  be  among 
the  fastest-growing  parts  of  the  country  in 
terms  of  new  housing,  schools  and  retail 
operations.  Nearly  700  new  home  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  in  the  city  of  Overland 
Park  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  alone. 
(The  largest  chunk  of  College  Boulevard 
crosses  that  city.)  The  community  tends 
to  be  upscale.  New  houses  sell  in  the 
$100,000-  to-  $300,000-plus  range. 

Rapid  development  of  support  ser¬ 
vices,  retail  shops  and  restaurants  over 
the  last  three  years  has  brought  in  new 
advertisers  and  helped  College  Boule¬ 
vard  News  weather  the  ad  slump  experi¬ 
enced  by  so  many  suburban  newspapers. 

“When  we  first  started  there  wasn’t 
much  retail  out  here.  A  lot  of  advertis¬ 
ing  came  from  companies  off  the  boule¬ 
vard.  We  still  have  that,  but  as  the  retail 
sector  has  grown,  it’s  expanded  our  out¬ 
lets  for  advertising,”  Hale  remarked. 

One  of  the  questions  Hale  has  heard 
over  and  over  is  “How  do  you  come  up 
with  enough  stories  about  this  one  little 
area  to  fill  a  weekly  paper?” 

He  admits  it  was  a  concern  in  the 
beginning.  One  of  his  first  tasks  as  edi¬ 
tor  was  to  sit  down  and  come  up  with  a 
list  of  a  hundred  potential  story  ideas. 
The  list  is  still  in  his  drawer  after  nearly 
10  years.  Breaking  news  stories  and 
leads  from  readers  have  kept  him  from 
getting  around  to  all  the  ideas  on  the 
list. 

As  to  another  question  Hale  continu¬ 
ally  hears:  Yes,  there  is  a  college  on  Col¬ 
lege  Boulevard,  Johnson  County  Com¬ 
munity  College,  the  first  major  structure 
built  in  the  area.  BECT 

Move  to  morning 

THE  NASHUA,  N.H.,  Telegraph  will 
switch  from  afternoon  to  morning  publi¬ 
cation  in  April. 

The  Telegraph  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1832  and  has  been  a  daily  af¬ 
ternoon  publication  since  1869.  In  1985, 
the  Saturday  edition  was  changed  to  a 
morning  paper,  and  the  following  year 
the  Sunday  Telegraph  was  launched. 

The  Sunday  edition  has  a  circulation 
of  33,450,  and  Monday  through  Saturday 
average  29,000.  — AP 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 

When  the  segments  aired  at  6,  I 
learned  two  lessons  that  were  to  help  me 
later.  Speak  with  full  words  —  “sitting” 
should  not  be  said  as  “sittin’  ”  and  next 
time,  stand  on  a  step.  Those  shoulder- 
held  cameras  confirmed  1  was  not  a  gi¬ 
ant  in  local  politics. 

1  was  off  to  a  great  start.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  many  unexpected  university  responsi¬ 
bilities  kept  me  from  grooming  the  large 
voter  network  two  of  four  opponents  de¬ 
veloped.  Still,  I  participated  in  every 
public  forum  and  interview  session. 
Most  revealing  was  the  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial  endorsement  process. 

Compared  with  several  other  candi¬ 
dates,  my  group  of  three  editorial  board 
representatives  was  early,  only  12  min¬ 
utes  late.  The  large  black  acrylic  confer¬ 
ence  table  was  straight  from  the  last 
decade  and  seemed  to  go  on  for  a  mile 
or  more.  With  one  interviewer  in  attack 
mode,  one  friendly,  and  one  bored  out  of 
his  mind,  I  could  sense  this  would  be  no 
cozy  interview.  I  found  later  each  candi¬ 
date  got  a  different  group  of  three  inter¬ 
viewers.  Only  one  person  attended  all. 


ment  of  one  opponent,  she  had  to  resign 
her  job  to  avoid  potential  legal  “conflicts 
of  interest.”  Also,  there  was  evidence 
that  candidate  had  improperly  received 
PAC  money. 

It  concerned  me  that  a  newspaper 
would  not  know  and  report  these  issues, 
especially  about  someone  they  endorse. 
The  implications  to  me  are  potentially 
broader  than  a  small  school  board  seat. 

My  first  attempts  to  bring  these  issues 
into  the  public  forum  were  unsuccessful. 
In  fact,  all  three  other  candidates  in  my 
district  wrote  about  the  conflicts  in  their 
editorial  page  replies. 

However,  1  knew  my  reply  would  serve 
me  well  with  those  who  saw  it.  Self-in¬ 
terest  writing  in  the  extreme,  it  was 
shamelessly  written  like  an  editorial  en¬ 
dorsement.  1  realized  it  was  successful 
when  my  bright  11-year-old  daughter 
said  on  her  way  to  school,  “Look  Dad, 
the  Herald-Leader  supports  you  now.” 

Still,  the  replies  ran  low  on  the  op-ed 
page  with  no  other  newspaper  notice. 
Something  more  was  needed  to  fix  at¬ 
tention  on  the  race.  The  newspaper  it¬ 
self  said  of  the  school  board  race,  “It 
may,  in  fact,  be  the  most  important  vote 
you  will  cast  on  Election  Day.” 


It  concerned  me  that  a  newspaper  would  not  know 
and  report  these  issues^  especially  about  someone 
they  endorse.  The  implications  to  me  are  potentially 
broader  than  a  small  school  hoard  seat. 


As  visions  of  Bernstein  danced  through 
his  head,  this  person  controlled  the 
questioning  in  an  almost  hostile  way. 
The  person  on  the  right  mostly  leaned 
back,  yawned,  and  even  left  the  room  for 
a  bit.  1  wondered  if  he  even  knew  my 
name. 

1  was  on  trial.  The  judge  in  this  case 
wrote  as  an  expert  on  the  school  system 
but  the  local  superintendent  said  he  had 
never  spent  more  than  10  minutes  with 
him. 

The  newspaper  was  still  several  weeks 
away  from  “breaking”  a  1 A  story  —  the 
superintendent  was  not  going  to  seek 
another  contract  next  year.  Many  other 
community  members,  including  myself, 
knew  this  for  several  months. 

There  was  little  chance  of  an  endorse¬ 
ment  coming  my  way.  I  already  knew  our 
views  on  gifted  education  and  magnet 
programs  were  miles  off. 

Still,  candidate  background  checks  by 
the  editorial  board  were  inadequate.  Af¬ 
ter  the  published  newspaper  endorse- 


Once  again,  the  positive  approach 
had  fallen  flat.  To  gain  attention  for 
valid  views,  candidates  must  create  the¬ 
ater.  It  was  working  so  well  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  race,  and  it  would  work  in  our 
little  race  as  well. 

Media  alerts  were  faxed  out  midmorn¬ 
ing.  Once  again,  this  gave  assignment 
editors  time  to  assign  but  not  time  to 
forget. 

On  school  board  steps,  four  of  the  five 
District  One  school  board  candidates  as¬ 
sembled  on  cue.  Also  on  cue,  all  three 
television  vans  rolled  into  place  as  did 
the  print  reporter  and  photographer. 

All  five-feet-seven  of  me  knew  this 
time  to  stand  on  a  step  so  the  cameras 
would  look  up.  As  we  grouped  close  to 
make  a  nice  “candid”  shot,  1  read  a  state¬ 
ment  for  all  of  us.  I  talked  in  a  positive 
light  about  new  education  reform  laws 
and  the  importance  of  their  positive  im¬ 
plementation. 

Then,  without  dropping  out,  we 
voiced  our  support  for  one  of  us  who  had 


the  best  chance  of  victory  over  the  fifth 
candidate  with  the  newspaper  endorse¬ 
ment.  After  the  press  conference,  we  an¬ 
swered  reporters’  questions.  Finally,  I 
hoped,  the  race  was  going  to  get  some 
attention. 

Awaking  early  the  next  morning,  I 
saw  the  only  front-page  headline  from 
the  school  board  race  this  year. 

“Three  school  board  candidates  criti¬ 
cize  opponent,  leave  race.” 

The  story  was  of  good  length  with  a 
two-column  jump  photo,  but,  buried 
deep  in  the  story  were  only  brief  com¬ 
ments  from  my  statement  at  the  heart  of 
our  press  conference. 

My  “opponent  colleagues”  and  1  were 
guilty  of  talking  too  much.  In  answering 
so  completely  each  question,  we  had 
clouded  our  intended  central  message  of 
unified  support  for  school  reform  laws. 
Other  inaccuracies  existed  in  the  article. 
Still,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  school 
board  race  and  our  press  conference  goal 
was  achieved. 

Several  days  later,  1  stood  quietly  in 
line  with  my  family  waiting  to  vote  when 
I  saw  again  how  powerful  media  influ¬ 
ence  is. 

Five  feet  away,  1  heard  election  work¬ 
ers  tell  people  names  of  two  school 
board  candidates  to  vote  for  because 
“three  of  them  dropped  out.” 

“We  were  told  to  say  that,”  one  elec¬ 
tion  worker  told  me. 

“We  didn’t  tell  them  to  do  that,  they 
shouldn’t  do  that.  You  didn’t  drop  out,” 
said  County  Clerk  Don  Blevins.  “They 
must  have  gotten  it  from  the  media,”  he 
said. 

Another  surprise  came  Election 
Night.  I  still  got  almost  800  votes  and 
came  in  third.  BE^P 

Copyright  violation 
upheld;  money 
damages  rescinded 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  in  New  York  re¬ 
scinded  his  $2,000  damage  award  against 
Harper's  magazine  but  upheld  his  deci¬ 
sion  that  it  violated  copyright  law  by 
publishing  without  permission  a  letter 
written  by  an  English  professor  to  his 
students. 

Reversing  his  award  to  writer  and 
teacher  Gordon  Lish,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Morris  Lasker  cited  the  principle  that 
victims  of  copyright  violations  are  not 
entitled  to  money  unless  they  prove  ac¬ 
tual  damages.  Harper’s  argued  that  Lish’s 
letter  had  no  commercial  value,  and, 
even  if  it  did,  the  magazine  did  not  re¬ 
duce  its  value. 
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nation  of  good  system  development  with 
slow'tO'ship  supporting  technology  and 
a  bad  economy. 

“They  put  a  lot  of  money  in  develop¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  time  was  just  not  right 
for  people  to  buy  the  systems,”  he  said. 

“We  were  ready  to  fly  with  them  again,” 


said  Utter,  addir^  that  Mycro-Tek  was  held 
up  waiting  for  Quark  Inc.  to  release 
QuarkXPress  for  Windows.  “1  applaud 
them  for  holding  out,  but  1  guess  it  was  not 
a  great  business  move,”  he  concluded. 
“From  a  customer  point  of  view,  that’s  what 
we  wanted  them  to  hold  out  for.”  BE^P 


like  most  software  solutions,  “is  a  mov¬ 
ing  target  —  it’s  always  in  continuous 
development.” 

Just  days  after  Washer  talked  to  E&P, 
the  13,000-circulation  Westerly  (R.l.) 
Sun  was  “frantically  building  our  spares 
kit  because  we’re  so  afraid  they  won’t  be 
around  next  week,”  said  editor  Robert 
Utter. 

The  Sun  had  just  renewed  its  service 
contract.  “We  need  it  because  it’s  got 
some  pretty  good  value,”  Utter  said. 

His  paper  had  just  learned  of  the  lay¬ 
offs  in  Wichita  and,  although  it  was 
aware  that  service  and  support  person¬ 
nel  remained.  Utter  said  Mycro-Tek 
staffers  who  best  understood  his  paper’s 
Series  4000  system  were  among  those 
let  go.  There  are,  he  said,  “good  techni¬ 
cal  people  there  who  can  help  us,  but  we 
know  the  box  better  than  they  do  at  this 
point.” 

The  Sun  was  among  the  first  Series 
4000  users  following  beta  tests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Utter.  “We’re  told  that  there  are 
only  a  couple  of  us  out  there.” 

Of  his  vendor’s  recent  efforts.  Utter 
saw  bad  timing  in  the  damaging  combi¬ 


AM  International  board  boots  Santa 


AM  INTERNATIONAL’S  directors  re¬ 
lieved  Merle  Banta  of  day-to-day  control 
of  the  troubled  Chicago-based  company, 
replacing  him  with  turnaround  specialist 
Robert  Dangremond. 

Dangremond  replaces  Banta  as  chief 
executive  officer,  although  Banta  will  re¬ 
tain  his  title  of  chairman,  AM  said. 

Dangremond  is  a  partner  with  Jay 
Alix  &  Associates,  a  suburban  Detroit 
firm  that  specializes  in  turning  around 
foundering  companies. 

“We  have  a  matter  of  months  —  not 
years  —  to  make  things  happen.  We 
have  to  get  this  done  before  the  end  of 
the  year,”  Dangremond  said  in  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times  article. 

In  the  Sun-Times  interview,  Dangre¬ 


mond  faulted  Banta  for  a  “paternalistic 
attitude”  and  not  laying  off  even  more 
people  as  the  persistent  printing  and 
graphics  industry  recession  deepened. 

AM’s  worldwide  workforce  is  about 
half  its  1984  level  of  5,000.  Despite 
cost-cutting  efforts,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  in  late  1992  acknowledged  it  was 
considering  filing  for  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reorganization.  The  firm  was  in 
Chapter  11  for  30  months  from  1982  to 
1985. 

AM  lost  $124  million  in  1992  and 
missed  a  $5  million  interest  payment 
due  to  bondholders  in  December.  AM 
will  be  unable  to  make  a  similar  payment 
in  June,  Dangremond  told  the  Sun- 
Times. 


If  M  The  American  Society  of 

^  Newspaper  Editors  will  hold  its  annual 

conference  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  30-April  2 
and  Editor  &  Publisher’s  March  27  issue  will  be  there! 


If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  top  newspaper  editors  from  all 
around  the  world,  say  it  in  E&P’s  March  27  issue  which  will  be  distributed 
at  their  biggest  convention  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  their  homes  and  offices. 
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COMIC  BOOKS 


4,000,000  readers  can't  be  wrong.  They 
all  wanted  the  death  of  Superman  comic 
book  and  just  as  many  will  want  The 
Comic  Book  Rack,  the  weekly  news  feature 
on  comic  books.  The  comics  business 
generates  $50,000/yr.  If  you  want  a 
piece  of  that  action,  and  boost  circu¬ 
lation,  get  The  Rack.  Samples/rates: 
(215)  236-4799. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  sho>vbiz  column  "LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD.'  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


FREE  FEATURES 


FREE  Camera-ready  features  from  PR 
sources.  Health  food,  business,  car  care, 
gardening  and  safety  features  by  home 
economists  and  other  experts.  Free:  repro 
proofs  or  diskettes  of  type,  screened  pho¬ 
tos,  line  art.  Edit  as  you  wish.  Phone 
Steve  Seeman  at  North  American  Precis 
Syndicate,  Inc.  (800)  222-5551  for  sam¬ 
ples. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


'900"  PROFIT  CENTER.  Quality  24 
line  dating/voice  mail.  State  of  the 
art  features.  $18,500  installed. 
(619)  276-7420. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Rapidly 
growing  market  in  N.E.  Florida.  Five 
year  old  established  monthly  magazine 
on  Amelia  Island,  FL.  All  equipment 
included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. _ 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consuhants  -  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


GARDENING 


INDOOR  GARDENING  AND  OUTDOOR 
CONTAINER  PLANTS  column/cartoon 
by  syndicated  columnist  Jane  Adler 
for  all  areas.  Fun,  Informative.  Great 
editor  recommendations.  Whitegate 
Features,  71  Faunce  Dr.,  Providence,  Rl 
02906.  (401)  274-2149. 


'Coping  In  The  Country."  City  boy 
flees  to  the  backwoods,  experiences 
total  culture  shock.  Weekly,  700 
words.  Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek 
Features,  17271  Little  Clear  Creek, 
Grass  Valley,  CA  95949  (916) 
272-7176. 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 


Send  E6?P  Box  Replies 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 
"IN  THE  MONEY."  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word, Q&A format  givesreadera  person 
alized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience 
of  bay  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Hwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fox  (310)  457-9196. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  12th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


'1st  in  RESULTS' 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
FO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-Sooth-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(41 4)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORAAANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  condu^ 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  o  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  '  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokeroge-Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

miLUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southvrest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  ski  area  weeklies: 
excellent,  gross  $400,000,  husband 
and  wife  take  $100,000. 
$600,000/ terms. 

Ohio  specialty  newspaper:  growth,  strong 
market,  good  niche,  gross 
$1,000,000,  owner  takes  $218,000. 
$1,1 50,000/terms. 

Minnesota  shopper:  established,  nice 
ad  base,  good  area,  gross  $765,000. 
$765,000/terms. 

Indiana  shopper:  established,  excellent 
market,  management  intact,  gross 
$1  350,000.  $ 1,350,000/terms. 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  John  T. 
Cribb,  (406)  586-6621. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUHCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

New  Hampshire  Bonanza. 

The  economy  is  coming  back 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ride  this  long  established 
group  to  the  tap.  $500K 
gross  sales.  Superb  turnaround 
situation.  Contact:  L.  Grimes, 

(301)  540-0636. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

MAILROOM 

IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 

2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 

IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 

EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 

Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned- 

Guaranteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIAAMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 
INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 

1 985  Kanso  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 

1974  227E  4  into  1 

2  1977  227S  6  into  1 

1980  227S  5  into  1 

1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 

FURNITURE 

Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS  1 

World's  lorgest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

■VIqR  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicogo,  IL  60656 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MAILROOM 

FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

All  production  equipment  in  Daily 
News  Garden  City,  New  York  Plant: 

-  18  units  -  Goss  MKI  presses  with 
21  1/2"  cutoff  (PEC  converted  reels) 

-  75  HP  PEC  bond  drives  (1983) 

-  2  Goss  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery 
folders 

-  1  Hoe  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery  (older 

-  2  Napp  Cl 20  plate  processing 
systems  (1987) 

-  Jervis  Webb  auto  laydown  &  strip¬ 
ping  assist  station 

-  Idab  mailroom  system  with  6  lines, 
stackers,  typers,  belts,  truckloaders, 
etc. 

This  euiptment  was  either  upgraded  or 
newly  installed  in  1983.  (Produced 
45,000  net  CPH) 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Maxwell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
c/o  Joy  Svrardenski,  Esq. 

220  East  42nd  St.  -  8th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  210-6310 

2  1 990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1 , 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
135,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dove  Marcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 

2  1 990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1 , 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
135,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dave  Marcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 

2-  Sheridan  P24  Inserters. 
$10,000  both.  Call  (717)  288-9805 
Ask  (or  Rick 

PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Classified  Advertisers: 

If  you  don't  see  o  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  coll  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


ACQUISITION  WANTED.  Start-up 
company  with  expertise  in  circulation 
and  advertising  seeks  daily  with 
healthy  cash  flow.  Retiring,  no  heirs? 
Outside  corporate  profile?  Equity 
positions  considered.  Inquiries 
in  confidence  to  Box  6226,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two(2)CompugraphicCompuwriter88TG 
phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  SOO-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 
1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accom¬ 
panying  1  LogE  LinelZA  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10011. 

PRESSES 

1.  22"  Cut-Off,  12  Unit  Goss  Super 
Suburban.  8  Web  Folder  with  Quarter 
Folder,  plus  6  Web  Jaw  Folder  with 
Quarter  Folder.  Available  Now. 

2.  Goss  Urbanite  5  Mono-Unit,  plus 

3- Color  Unit.  Half  Folder.  Available 
Now. 

Call  Harry  Barnett 
(800)  253-7401  or 
FAX  (404)  418-1483 
NewsComm  Web  Press  Sales  Inc. 
2400  Pleasant  Hill  Rood,  Suite  200 
Duluth,  GA  30136 

1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

4- unit  Goss  Comm.,  Sub  and  Comm, 
folders,  stacker,  bundler.  Line,  ink 
pump,  many  extras.  (703)  464-6600. 


CARIBBEAN  WEEKLY 
Newsstand/Subscription  based  paper 
rowing  70  percent  +  past  three  years. 
500K  gross  sales.  Box  6247, 
Editor  &  ^btisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COUPLE  seeks  profitable,  unopposed 
weekly  with  up  to  $400,000  revenue. 
Anywhere  but  coldest  regions.  Send  to 
Box  6217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1977  Harris  VI 5A  low 
usage  $72,000;  8/u  1982  News  King 
w/Kj8  folder;  10/u  1977  1  shift 
Harris  VI 5A  with  JF7  &  JF15 
folders,  2  50HP  drives;  5/u  1975 
RZ2300  w/2  Martins,  2  TEC  ovens, 
folder  &  sheeter;  2/u  Harris  VI 5  w/JF7 
folder,  low  usage,  running  in  small  week¬ 
ly  $36,000.  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  with 
2  folders;  5/u  Goss  Urbanite,  rebuilt 
1988. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fox  913/362-8901 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

To:  Equipment  Suppliers 
From:  Sam  M.  Griffin,  Jr. 
Publisher 

Subject:  Collator  —  Stitcher  — 
3-Knife  Trimmer 

We  are  looking  for  newspaper  and 
commercial/non-heatset  web  printers, 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  used  4-pocket 
collator-stitcher-trimmer  to  produce 
saddle-stitched  booklets  —  something 
like  a  Muller-Martini  Model  321  Fox 
Stitcher  or  Muller  Martini  1509 
Minute  Man  Stitcher. 

Please  send  us  a  price  and  details  on 
anything  you  have  of  that  sort. 

Thank  you. 

•  FAX  (912)  246-7665. 
WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  EOT  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  ore  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  TelenKirketing  Specialists 

1  (800)  247-2338 

CAa  CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 

FOR 

ALL  OF  YOUR  CIRCULATION  NEEDS 
— Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
— Guaranteed  Subscription  Sales 
— Single  Copy  Enhancement 

More  than  30  years  experierKe. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373, 

Bob  Averett  (205)  887-8613. 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 

Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

■Crews  and  Phones 

Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

Marksman  Inc. 

MARK‘eting  S‘ervices  MAN‘agement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.L.C.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 

1(800)  845-2855 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo- 
Hons  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

Telemarketing  Professionals 

The  Paper  People 

Specialists  in  upgrades 
&  conversions 
(313)  585-0018 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 

Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 

1-(800)  327-8463 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

The  (wo  foes  of  human  happiness 
are  pain  and  boredom. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

HELP  WANTI 

ID 

ACADEAAIC 

ACADEMIC 

MASS  COMMUNICATION/PUBLIC 
RELATIONS.  Full-time,  probationary, 
tenure-track  position  teaching  public 
relations,  news  writing  and  related 
courses.  Courses  could  include  mass  me¬ 
dia,  mass  communication  theory  or  other 
courses  based  on  preparation,  exper¬ 
ience  and  curricular  need.  Continue  to 
develop  public  relations  curriculum. 
Advise  students,  possibly  student  orga¬ 
nizations.  Supervise  internships.  Prefer 
doctorate;  Master's  degree  required  in 
public  relations.  Teaching  experience 
required.  Rank  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Salary  not  to  exceed  $30,975. 
SerKf  resume,  transcripts,  and  list  of  three 
references  to:  MCOM/PR  Search, 
Affirmative  Action  Office,  Winona  State 
University,  PO  Box  5838,  Winona,  MN 
55987.  Screening  will  start  March  1, 
1993;  open  until  filled.  AA/EOE. 

PHOTOGRAPHY/JOURNALISM.  Full¬ 
time,  probationary,  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion  teaching  photography  and  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  Teaching  assignments 
and  curriculum  needs.  Manage  depart¬ 
ment's  photography  darkrooms.  Prefer 
doctorate;  Master's  degree  required  in 
photography,  photojournalism,  or  other 
mass  communication  field.  Five 
years  professional  experience  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and  journalism.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Rank  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Salary  not  to  exceed 
$30,975.  Send  resume,  transcripts, 
and  list  of  three  references  to;  PJ 
Search/MC  Dept.  Search,  Affirmative 
Action  Office,  Winona  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  PO  Box  5838,  Winona,  MN 
55987.  Screening  begins  March  15, 
1993;  open  until  filled.  AA/EOE. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Media  Advisor  to  manage  state-of-the- 
art  student  media  operation,  including 
weekly  newspaper,  alternative  news¬ 
paper,  magazines,  yearbook  and  24- 
hour  campus  radio  station,  through  ad¬ 
vising  and  training  student  editors/ man¬ 
agers  in  journalistic  techniques,  ethics 
and  business  practices.  Senior  level  po¬ 
sition  in  department  of  Student 
Center/ Activities.  Master's  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred;  five  years  publications/ media 
management  experience,  ability  to  work 
well  with  diverse  student  population  re¬ 
quired.  Solary  low  30s.  Send  resume, 
application  letter  and  names  of  3  refer¬ 
ences  by  March  1 ,  1 993,  to  S.  Palubicki, 
Search  Committe  Chair,  255  Ell  Student 
Center,  Northeastern  University,  360 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

ACCOUNTING 

CONTROLLER 

Newspaper  (34,000  circulation)  and 
small  commercial  printing  company 
offer  outstanding  opportunity  (or  high¬ 
ly  qualified  individual.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  Accounting,  CPA 
preferred.  Position  requires  interper¬ 
sonal  and  supervisory  skills,  oral 
and  written  communication  skills, 
teamployer  and  business  and  financial 
analytical  talent.  Person  reports  to 
General  Manager.  Responsible  (or  plan¬ 
ning,  budgeting  and  management 
information.  Minimum  of  5  years  expe¬ 
rierKe  with  3  in  supervision.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  salary  requirement 
witha  cover  letter  explaining  your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  position  to  Linda  Heath,  Human 
Resource  Director,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1 480,  Ov^nsboro,  KY 
42302.  EOE. 

If  you  do  big  things  they  print  your 
face,  and  if  you  do  little  things  they 
only  print  your  thumbs. 

Arthur  Boer 

CONSULTANTS _ 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  improved  revenue  base 
tbroogh  increased  commercial  web  print¬ 
ing  and  productivity.  Call  Cal 
Borman  (505)  263-9091 . 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

A  FRESH  APPROACH  -  Former  consultant 
with  major  chain  can  improve  your  news¬ 
paper.  Results-oriented.  Bruce  Lantz,  26 
McCully  Dr.,  St.  Thomas,  ON,  Canada 
N5R  5E4  (519)  631-5709. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  mops,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

ACCOUNTANT  (CPA)/CONTROLLER 

Fast  growth  company  seeks  manager/ 
supervisor  (or  staff  of  3.  Strong  compu- 
terexperience.Knowledgeofcostandmana- 
gerial  accounting.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  budgeting,  financial, 
cost  control  strategies.  People 
oriented.  Publishing/Advertising 
experiencepreferred.Sendresume:Box28, 
San  Jose,  CA  95103  or  fax  to  (408) 
271-3521. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

BE  A  SURROGATE  PUBUSHER  for  a 
year,  starting  August  1.  Sterling, 
exurban  weekly  in  Midwest.  See  if 
running  a  newspaper  is  for  you.  Academ¬ 
ics,  journalists  send  resumes  soon 
to  Box  6238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORPORATE  CONTROLLER  required  by 
American  Publishing  Company.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  publishes  over  200 
newspapers  in  148  locations  in  27 
states.  Recent  growth  has  been  dramatic 
and  the  company  is  now  looking  for  an 
experienced  corporate  controller  to  join 
existing  staff  to  assist  in  both 
accounting  and  operating  management 
functions. 

Located  in  a  small  tovm  in  Southern 
Illinois,  this  position  should 
appeal  to  an  energetic,  ambitious  person 
who  enjoys  v«>rking  in  an  entrepreneurial, 
fast  moving  environment. 

Please  reply,  in  complete  confidence, 
stating  salary  expectations,  to  J.D. 
Dodd,  Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Publishing  Company,  Box 
1000,  West  Frankfort,  IL  62896. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTAUY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

1993 

Editor^Publisher 
Market  Guide 

Toakkryam'capyaintaitaur 
Cbtulation  Department  at 

(212)  675>4380 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  two  week¬ 
ly  shoppers  covering  49,000  homes  and 
a  sheet  fed  commercial  printing  plant  in 
east  central  Nebraska.  Oversee  total  op¬ 
erations.  Must  have  strong  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  advertising  promotion 
skills  and  knowledge  in  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  sheet  fed 
printing  areas.  Candidate  must  be  able 
to  work  "hands-on"  with  advertisers  and 
all  company  departments.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package  with 
a  young  and  growing  company. 
Wonderful  community  environment  for 
the  family.  Send  letters  of  application, 
salary  history,  and  resume  to:  William 
R.  Welsh,  President,  Maverick  Media, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  0,  Syracuse,  NE  68446. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  WANTED 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands  on 
manager  to  run  twice  weekly  free  paper 
and  shopper.  Located  in  lovra.  Strong 
background  in  developing  solid  free  dis¬ 
tribution  system  a  must.  Ideal  candidate 
should  be  professional,  orgonized  and 
enthusiastic.  Major  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  administering  annual  profit  plan, 
personnel  development,  community  re¬ 
lations,  and  establishing  direction  for  fu¬ 
ture  grovrth.  We  offer  a  competitive  pay 
plan,  a  strong  benefits  package  and  fu¬ 
ture  growth  opportunities.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  salay  history  to  Box 
6236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  Scottsdale  Progress,  20,000  circu¬ 
lation,  a  Covdes  Media  Affiliate,  is  now 
accepting  applications  (or  Advertising 
Director.  Qualified  candidates  will  have 
daily  newspaper  sales  and  management 
experience.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
benefits.  Scottsdale  Progress,  PO  Box 
1150,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85252-1150.  Fox 
(602)  946-9354. 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DlREaOR 

TVie  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  student  newspaper  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  is  seeking  a  leader 
for  our  Advertising  Department. 
Responsibilities  include  training  and  mo¬ 
tivating  a  student  sales  staff  to  gener¬ 
ate  all  local  display  revenue,  as  well  as 
supervising  the  classified  department. 

The  job  requires  an  innovative  and 
highly  organized  person  with  excellent 
communication  and  people  skills.  Must 
have  thorough  understanding  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  sales  and  production 
techniques.  Proven  track  record  of 
sales  and  management  experience  es¬ 
sential. 

Bachelor's  degree  required.  Knowledge 
and  understanding  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  highly  desirable. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to: 

General  Manager 

OREGON  DAILY  EMERALD 
PO  Box  3159 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Top  position  in  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets  in  America,  in  the  sunny 
south.  No  caps  here.  Make  money  based 
on  your  motivation.  Base  salary,  full 
benefits,  some  moving  allowance.  Box 
6243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  sought  for 
weekly,  ABC  audited  newspaper  on  Po- 
cific  coast  30  minutes  south  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Must  have  newspaper  ad  sales 
and  od  staff  management  experience. 
Call  John  by  3/1,  (415)  359-6666,  or 
send  resume  to  PO  Box  1 1 88,  Pacifica, 
CA  94044. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL 

A  growing,  medium  size  doily  newspap¬ 
er  in  Zone  3  seeks  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  direct  day-to-day 
soles  and  sales  operations  in  a  high- 
competitive  market.  We're  looking 
r  an  experienced  advertising  sales 
executive  with  a  'roll  up  your  sleeves" 
management  style.  You  will  take  an 
active  role  in  strategic  planning  and 
implementationand  developing  our 
management  and  sales  team. 

Qualified  candidate  must  have  at 
least  3-5  years  experience  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  in  a  medium 
size  market.  Some  sales  training 
experience  a  plus.  Requires  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising 
pricing  in  a  growing  competitive 
market.  Must  understand  market  research 
and  hove  a  solid  soles  background. 

We  are  looking  lor  a  decisive,  strong 
manager  with  a  successful  track  record! 
We  oner  competitive  compensation  and 
excellent  benefits.  Interested?  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history 
to:  Box  6241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AUTO  AD  SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
professional  to  champion  auto  sales 
in  middle  market  newspaper  located  in 
West  Texas.  A  proven  track  record  in 
successful  auto  ad  sales  is  a  must. 
We  are  a  growth  company  with  excellent 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Jack  Grimes,  Abilene  Reporter-News, 
100  Cypress,  Abilene,  TX  79601  or  fax 
(915)  672-8754. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  for  a 
major  NJ  daily  newspaper. 

*  We  need  a  super  star  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  to  work  hard  and  the  ability 
to  manage,  lead,  direct  and  grow  within 
the  organization. 

*  Must  have  3  to  5  years  sales  experience 
and  the  ability  to  create  new  business 
in  a  sales  environment. 

*  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  superlative  organization 
and  industry  leader. 

Attractive  compensation  package  and  an 
excellent  benefit  program. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for 
please  contact: 

Patricia  Hovey 

Telephone  No.  (800)  875-2677. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Southern  Calif,  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  hands-on  manager  to  lead 
and  motivate  our  classified  adver¬ 
tising  team. 

This  position  requires  a  minimum  of 
three  years  classified  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Candidates  must  also  have  excel¬ 
lent  training,  organizational,  sales 
and  communication  skills. 

Tribune  Company  subsidiary. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Advocate 
ATTN:  Peggy  Chapman 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Escondido,  CA  92025 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  oversee  seven  person  staff  at  highly 
progressive  10,000-circulation 
daily  with  array  of  tourist  publica¬ 
tions.  We're  seeking  an  aggressive 
and  competitive  person  who  can  help  train 
our  staff.  Good  benefits,  bonus  opportun¬ 
ities  with  room  to  advance  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  company.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Scott  Klemsz,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune, 
PO  Box  1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA 
96156. 

DISPLAY  REPS  for  13  weeklies  in 
Baltimore-DC  areas.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  for  experienced  individuals. 
Resume  in  confiderKe  to:  Don  Nunes, 
Patuxent  Publishing  Co.,  10750 
Little  Patuxent  Pkwy.,  Columbia,  MD 
21044.  FAX  (410)  997-0885. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

IRONWCXDD  DAILY  GLOBE,  in  Upper 
Peninsula,  seeking  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  (circulation  8,000). 

ExperierKe  and  a  successful  track  record 
in  newspaper  advertising  sales  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  people  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Motivation  and  crea¬ 
tivity  necessary  in  scheduling  prom¬ 
otions,  events,  training  sales  staff. 

Duties  including  directing 
display  and  classified  departments, 
responsible  for  outside  sales  staff  of 
7  persons. 

Qualifications:  3-5  years  of  super¬ 
visory  experience  or  equivalent. 

Send  resume  to:  Publisher  Herb  Levin, 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  1 1 8  E.  McLeod 
Ave.,  Ironwood,  Ml  49938. 

SALES  COORDINATOR 
Immediate  opening.  Aggressive,  ambi¬ 
tious,  highly  skilled  manager.  Proven 
record,  good  marketing  ability,  excel¬ 
lent  understanding  shopper  business. 
Excellent  earning  potential.  Base 
salary  +  percentage  of  increases. 
Previous  retired  sales  manager  mode  up 
to  mid-80's  on  this  program.  College 
grod  with  minimum  5  years  experience 
preferred.  Shopping  News,  K.  Lesner,  Box 
5184,  Sioux  FalTs,SD  57117-5184. 
1(800)  843-6805  M-F.  Sioux  Falls 
was  Money  Magazine  Na.  1  city 
for  1992. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

ESCAPE  TO  MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is 
continuing  its  search  for  a  graphics 
editor  to  run  its  two  person  graphics 
department.  This  is  an  oppartunity  for  a 
challenging  and  creative  job  and  great 
quality  of  life.  Our  graphics  editor 
must  set  priorities,  produce 
graphics  and  other  art  elements,  advise 
on  page  design,  oversee  overall  typogra¬ 
phy,  teach  basic  Mac  skills,  keep  up 
with  technological  developments  and  be 
proficient  with  Mac  programs.  Women 
and  minorities  are  particularly 
urged  to  apply. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Cliff 
Behnke,  managing  editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708. 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS 
program,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHICS/DESIGN  EDITOR  for  im- 
roving  35,000  AM  daily.  Creative, 
ard-working  journalist  with  experience 
to  design  feature  pages,  prepare  dead¬ 
line  graphics  and  guide  design  evolu¬ 
tion.  Resume,  tearsheets  to  Rex  Smith, 
Editor,  The  Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy, 
NY  12181. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


_ CIRCULATION 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  START-UP 
MANAGER:  We  need  an  experienced, 
entrepreneurial  circulation  marKiger  to 
direct  the  start-up  of  an  alternative 
delivery  system  in  Zone  5.  Applicant 
shouldhove  good  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  We  offer  competitive 
compensation  with  incentive  and  a 
strong  career  future.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  history  to  Box  6246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

The  Rutland  Herald,  a  24,000  daily  and 
Sunday  located  in  Central  Vermont  has 
a  position  avaibble  for  a  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  oriented  manager.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  progressive  DSM  or 
number  two  manager  looking  for  a 
change. 

Marketing,  sales  and  service  skills  are 
a  must.  If  you  would  like  to  work  for  an 
award  winning  family  owned  news¬ 
paper,  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  The  Rutland  Herald,  Syd  Wilson,  PO 
Box  668,  Rutland,  Vermont  05702. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

National  sports  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  assistant  Eastern  region 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquartered 
in  our  New  Jersey  offices. 


tion  and  single  copy  sales  management. 

This  position  will  be  involved  in  sales, 
distributor  relations,  distribution/traffic 
management  and  promotions  for  our  en¬ 
tire  East  coast  operations. 

We  offer  a  competitive  starting 
salary  and  a  complete  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  2  based  company  seeks  a  hands-on, 
results  oriented  team  player.  Working 
knowledge  of  budgets,  auditing  proce¬ 
dures  and  weeklies  (both  paid  and  free)  a 
plus.  Light  travel  to  our  affiliated 
newspapers  necessary.  Must  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  ability  to  work  unsuper¬ 
vised.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  refer- 
encesto  Box  6220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  applications  held  in  the  strictest 
confiderKe. 

CIRCULATION  DIREOOR 
The  Scottsdale  Progress,  circula¬ 
tion  20,000,  a  Cowles  Media  Affili¬ 
ate,  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Qualified  candidates  will  have 
circulation  management  experience. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits. 
Scottsdale  Progress,  PO  Box  1 1 50, 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85252-1150.  Fax 
(602)  946-9354. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  CONTRAaORS 
Major  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Zone  2 
searching  for  Independent  Contractors 
to  sell  subscriptions  door-to-door 
and  or  food  and  retail  subscription 
promotional  locations.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  to  forge  a  long  term  relationship 
with  the  right  person  or  company. 
We  pay  the  most  in  the  industry 
for  good  quality  business.  Box  6223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  WANTED 
We're  looking  for  on  entfiusiosHc  and 
organized  sales  professional  to 
direct  ifie  marketing  and  sales  efforts 
of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa 
(circulation  10,500  and  growing). 
We  are  a  company  dedicated  to  growth, 
integrity,  and  professional  values 
located  in  a  university  town.  Major 
responsibilities  include  all 
sales  and  distribution  efforts 
including  telemarketing,  crewing, 
pronxjtion,  hiring,  and  budget  admi¬ 
nistration.  We  provide  a  competitive 
compensation  pockoge,  a  complete,  a 
complete  benefits  program  and  an 
opportunity  for  future  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  letter  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to;  Al  Weber,  The  Daily  Tribune, 
317  Fifth  Street,  Ames,  lA  50010. 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  MANAGER 
1 50,000  plus  South  Florida  Daily 
seeks  an  experienced  circulation  sales 
manager  to  coordinate  all  sales  and 
marketing  activities.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include  sales  and  retention, 
planning  and  development,  as  well  as 
supervision  of  telemarketing,  direct 
sales  solicitation  and  NIE.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  at 
least  five  years  of  circulation  sales 
experience  and  proven  leadership 
skills.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
6244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  TOP  CIRCULATOR  for  coastal 
NC  7-day  AM  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
Call  Brownie  Futrell  (919)  946-2144. 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
The  Journal-News,  a  27,500  daily  and 
Sunday,  located  in  Hamilton,  OH  (20 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati)  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  Home  Delivery  Man¬ 
ager  to  supervise  district  sales 
managers. 

Candidate  must  possess  marketing, 
sales  and  service  skills  plus  the 
ability  to  manage  nine  DSM's.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  CSM  or  Assistant 
at  small  to  mid-size  daily.  The 
Journal-News  offers  a  competitive 
salary  plus  excellent  company  benefits. 
Interested  candidates  should  forward 
resume  with  cover  letter  to:  John 
Toppins,  Circulation  Director, 
Journal-News,  PO  Box  298,  Hamilton, 
OH  45012. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR: 
Quality-conscious  1 8,500  daily  on 
the  New  Hampshire-Vermont  border 
seeks  a  strong  addition  to  the  city  desk. 
The  successful  candidate  will  know  how 
to  nurture  a  staff  of  good  reporters  and 
writers.  Tv/o  to  five  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  reguired.  No  phone 
calls.  Send  resume,  clips,  editing  sam¬ 
ples,  page  designs  to:  Jim  Fox,  Editor, 
Valley  News,  PO  Box  877,  White  River 
Junction,  VT  05001 . 

WIND  RIVER  NEWS,  Lander,  WY, 
which  covers  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho 
Indian  tribes,  seeks  editor-manager 
for  news,  some  ads  and  management.  Fax 
resume  to  (307)  332-9332. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Al  DESIGNER/WEEKEND 
COORDINATOR: 

We  want  it  all.  Top-flight  front-page 
designer,  graphics  wizard,  news  expert. 
Talking  major  creative  here.  Superior 
news  judgment,  keen  interest  in/know¬ 
ledge  of  nation/world  events.  Layouts 
far  beyond  good.  Help  plan  compre¬ 
hensive  weekend  papers,  coordinate  it 
allon  weekends.  Need  energy,  skills, 
confidence,  experience,  design  gifts. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume,  work  samples  by 
March  10  to: 

Lane  Wick 

News  Editor 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
401  S.  Burdick 

Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 

ARE  YOU  READY  for  your  next  reporting 
job?  We  are  a  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  paper  in  a  hoHy  com¬ 
petitive  Central  Florida  market.  We  are 
looking  for  news  reporters  with  at  least 
one  year  of  daily  experience  to  join  our 
city  desk  staff.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  gener¬ 
al  assignment  arts  and  entertainment 
writer  to  join  our  strong  team  of  arts 
writers  and  editors.  Our  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  daily  metro  market  with  a 
growing,  vibrant  arts  scene.  We  are 
seeking  a  candidate  with  a  broad  know¬ 
ledge  of  entertainment  beats,  who  has  the 
ability  to  write  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  from  critical  analyses  to 
reporting  on  the  business  of  arts  to 
entertainment  features.  Experience  on  a 
medium  to  large  daily  is  preferred. 
Compensation  and  company- paid  benefit 
package  are  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Human  Resources,  The  Orego¬ 
nian,  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
OR  97201.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

^TS  WRITK 

We're  looking  for  a  top-notch  writer  to 
report  on  the  varied  arts  scene  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  130,000  AM  daily  on  beautiful 
Puget  Sound.  We  want  someone  with  the 
credentials  to  cover  a  variety  of 
disciplines  including  opera,  dance, 
theater  and  the  visual  arts.  The  beat 
will  spotlight  the  booming  Tacoma- 
Sealtle  arts  communities,  from  woHd- 
class  artists  to  developing  local 
groups.  Your  clips  should  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  write  stories,  reviews 
and  columns  that  serve  the  experienced 
arts  patron  while  remaining  accessi- 
blelo the  newcomer.  Sendresumeandclips 
to  Don  Ruiz,  Features  Editor,  Morning 
News  Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1000,  Tacoma, 
WA  9841 1 . 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  an 
experienced  assistant  city  editor  to 
help  us  in  our  commitment  to  quality 
journalism.  The  Republic,  circula¬ 
tion  350,000  daily  and  600,000 
Sunday,  is  located  in  sunny  Phoenix 
and  offers  an  attractive  salary  and 
good  benefits.  Please  write  Laurie 
Roberts,  City  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  PO  fcx  1 950,  Phoenix  85001 . 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


JOURNAUSTS 


Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  in  Munich,  Germany 
seeks  Editors  and  Writers  for  the  News  Department 
of  its  News  and  Current  Affairs  Division. 

Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of  five  years’  full¬ 
time  newswriting/editing  experience.  Wire  service  or 
broadcast  writing  experience  is  preferred.  Successful 
candidates  will  be  well  versed  in  foreign  affairs  and  have 
the  ability  to  write  clear,  concise  news  copy  in  English. 
A  careful,  exacting  approach  to  newswriting  is  most 
important.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Russian  and/or 
German  is  strongly  desired. 

RFE/RL  offers  excellent  salary/benefits  packages. 

To  apply,  please  send  a  detailed  resume  and  writing 
samples  to: 

RFE/RL  Inc. 

US  Personnel  Dept.  (NCAED) 

1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Please  do  not  send  photos  or  original  documents;  submitted 
materials  will  only  be  returned  upon  special  request. 

NO  PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE 


RADIO  FRG6  EUROP6 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

RFE/RL  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


JJJ 
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*  Business  Writer 
*  City  Reporter 

We're  rated  in  the  top  1 00  small  towns 
in  America.  We're  looking  for  two 
vn-iters  to  work  on  a  growing  community 
daily.  At  8,500,  our  circulation 
increased  1 2  percentover  two  years.  Area 
industry  includes  computer  chips, 
air  bags,  food  processing,  farming. 
Diverse  community  includes  Hispan- 
ics,  Japanese.  Send  resume,  clips, 
five  refs  to  Dan  Black,  PO  box  910, 
Moses  Lake,  WA  98837. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  husband-wife 
team  or  strong  individual.  Run  small 
news  bureau  in  rural  Midwest  college 
town.  Good  pay  and  high  bonus  poten¬ 
tial  with  award-winning  daily.  Box  6242, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  (or  60,000 
daily.  Late  night  hours.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Tal  Campbell, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Herald,  PO 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  OH  44094. 

COPY  EDITOR 

TheModesto  Bee  (a  McClalchy  newspaper) 
located  in  Central  California  is 
seeking  copy  editor  for  opening  on  the 
copy  desk.  Duties  include  editing, 
selecting  and  preparing  news  copy  for 
publication.  Will  write  headline, 
prepare  page  dummies,  and  coordinate 
with  production. 

Candidate  must  hove  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent  professional  experience,  daily 
newspaper  copy  desk  experience;  and 
good  English  language,  editing  and 
communication  skills.  Nights  and  week¬ 
end  work  required.  Imagination,  good 
hustle,  a  penchant  for  accuracy  and  an 
eye  for  graphics  and  design  are  essen¬ 
tial. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
including  at  least  2  professional 
references  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
AAodesto,  CA  95352.  Deadline  to  apply 
is  March  8th,  1993. 

COPY  EDITOR.  We  are  looking  for  a 
crafty  wordsmith  to  fill  a  slot  on  our 
Mac-paginated  news  and  design  desk. 
Send  examples  of  work  to  Anna  Johnson, 
Personnel  Manager,  Texarkana  Gazette, 
315  Pine  St.,  Texarkana,  TX  75501. 

COPY/PAGE  EDITOR 

Can  you  write  exciting,  provocative, 
accurate  headlines?  Do  you  know  how  to 
find,  fine-tune  and  package  must-read 
stories?  Do  you  appreciate  stylish, 
contemporary  design?  We  need  a  solid 
copy/ page  editor  with  a  sense  of  fun  and  a 
flair  for  dramatic  presentation.  Must 
be  committed  to  pagination  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  smaller  jobs  as  well  as 
inside  pages,  section  fronts  and  Page 
1.  We're  a  21,000,  6-day  PM  paper 
hungry  for  hot  and  friendly  local  news 
with  a  spicy  dash  of  wire.  We've  also 
been  named  one  of  the  1 7  best-designed 
small  newspapers  in  the  nation.  We  want 
an  editor  with  ideas,  not  someone  hung  up 
on  journalistic  style.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Richard  Roesgen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Reporter,  PO  Box  630, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wl  54936-0630. 
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COPY  EDITOR  -  Editing  and  layout  of 
local  and  national  news  copy.  Must  hove 
impeccable  word  skills  and  design 
abilities.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  solid  daily  experience.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tear  sheets  and  salary 
history  to  Clark  Line,  The  Times 
Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18711. 

DAY  POUCE  REPORTER 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  a  resourceful, 
competitive  writer  who  views  covering 
police  in  the  nation's  fourth -largest 
city  as  a  lop  career  goal.  Three  to  rive 
years  metro  experience  a  must.  Texas 
ties  a  plus.  Clips  and  resumes  to  Andrew 
Oppmann,  Metropolitan  Editor,  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  TX 
77210.  No  calls. 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

Florida's  fastest-growing  newspaper 
is  looking  for  a  person  who  can  bring 
vision  and  vitality  to  its  features 
sections.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  color 
design;  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
latest  color  technology;  an  eye  for  good 
photos  (and  the  ability  to  play  them  prop¬ 
erly);  good  headline-writing,  copy¬ 
editing  and  organizational 
skills;  and  the  desire  to  woik  in  the 
competitive  South  Florida  newspaper 
market.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Richard  Robb,  Features  Desk  Editor, 
Sun-Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

sought  by  Boston  Arts  and  Entertainment 
magazine,  circulation  80,000.  Appl¬ 
icant  should  be  an  accomplished  writer 
with  editing  experience,  ambitious,  of 
dazzling  intellect  and  a  dazzling 
sense  of  humor. 

Laurie  (617)  232-3507 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Mocarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Rapidly  improving  Northwest  Ohio 
daily  seeks  inquisitive,  highly 
creative,  praductive  writer.  Stories 
will  exceed  board  meeting,  and 
classroom/teacher  profile  stories. 
You  also  will  explain  education 
topics  of  the  day,  how  they  shape  the  world 
students  learn  in  -  and  how  students  feel 
about  this.  You  must  assemble  and 
interpret  bigger  pictures  behind  deci¬ 
sions  and  policies,  what  they  cost,  how 
this  prepares  students  for  tomorrow.  1  -3 
years  daily  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Education  reporting  experience 
desired.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  6-10 
clips  to  Ray  Sullivan,  Editor,  The 
Lima  News,  PO  Box  690,  121  E.  High 
Street,  Lima,  OH  45802-0690. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non¬ 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For  free 
newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661; 
Outside  California:  (800) 

874-8577. 


EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

Lowing  Jewish  weekly  Tn 

Atlanta  seeks  managing  editor-type  who 
is  professional,  personable,  moti¬ 
vate,  and  organized.  Must  hove  at  lest 
three  yers  experience  and  be  able  to  edit 
copy,  have  a  good  sense  of  graphics, 
write  news  ancT fetures  and  direct  and 
nurture  a  young  reporting  staff.  An  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the 
Jewish  community-—  and  a  willingness 
to  live  in  and  become  involved  in  a 
community  —  a  definite  plus.  Send 
resumes  and  up  to  three  clips  to  Dan 
Chovanec,  Atlanta  Jewish  Times,  1575 
Northside  Dr.  NW,  Suite  470,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  GA  30318. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTED 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  Indiana's 
largest  daily  circulation  newspaper, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
reporter  to  write  well-researched 
stories  on  issues  and  people  that  affect 
our  readers. 

Applicant  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper 
(experience  producing  enterprising, 
invesitigative  stories  a  must); 
strong  writing,  analytical  and 
communicatian  skills;  solid  news 
judgment,  and  a  determination  to 
produce  quality  stories. 

Experience  in  using  and  producing 
computer  databases  a  plus. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  to:  Joyce 
Winnecke,  City  Editor,  The  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  IN  46206-0145. 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  picture  editor.  Mini¬ 
mum  3-5  years'  experience  in  picture 
editing,  electronic  picture  desk, 
photojournalism,  Macintosh  with 
Photoshop.  Pagination  knowledge  desir¬ 
able.  AM  daily,  175,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  slides,  picture 
pages  and  work  samples  to:  Sherman 
Gessert,  Photo  Director,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  371,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53201. 

Minority  Journalists/Students: 
Win  an  expenses-paid  trip  to  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  conference  in  New  York. 
To  apply,  call  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  &  Eaitors,  (314)  882-2042. 

OPENING  for  theater  critic/reporter, 
with  equal  emphasis  placed  on  reporting 
and  reviewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3 
years  newspaper  experience.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33416. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN  neeS 
a  Sports  Editor  to  lead  a  1 3-persan  de¬ 
partment.  We  keep  an  eye  on  L.A.  while 
emphasizing  local  coverage  of  high 
schools,  college  and  minor  league  base¬ 
ball.  Send  replies  to  Nancy  Manes,  PO 
Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


This  is  the  final  lest  of  a  gentleman; 
his  respect  for  those  who  can  be  of 
no  possible  service  to  him. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 
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PAGE  DESIGNER  with  strong  artis¬ 
tic  ability  and  editing  skills. 
Experience  creating  graphics.  Maps 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Dogny 
Scott,  Asst.  News  Editor,  The  New  M^i- 
can,  202  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher' s  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REPORTER  -  Entry  level,  for  outstanding 
20,000  circulation  daily.  Hour  and- 
a-half  from  DC.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references,  letter  to  William  Doolit¬ 
tle,  The  Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martins- 
burg,  WV  25401 . 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

Energetic  editor  to  help  lead  interna¬ 
tional  weekly  tabloid  on  the  business 
and  politics  of  defense.  Tc^  candidate 
will  hove  background  in  defense  editing 
or  reporting,  editing  experience  on 
daily  or  weekly  publications  and  a 
college  degree. 

Work  with  an  excellent  staff  that  prides 
itself  on  top-quality  editing  and 
reporting.  Good  salary,  superb  benefits. 
Reply  to  News  Business  Publications, 
Attn:  Human  Resources  E&P-34,  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22159.  M/F/V/H 

MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader 
in  producing  our  sports  sections. 
This  job  requires  good  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  as  well  as 
experience  in  using  color,  graphics  and 
design.  A  minimum  of  three  years  daily 
editing  experience  is  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  references  to  Jim 
Macknicki,  c/o  Human  Resources, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Bax 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

TWICE  WEEKLY,  hour  and  half  from  Gulf 
Coast,  New  Orleans,  and  State  Capitol, 
seeks  Managing  Editor.  Must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Apply  to  PO  Box  1171, 
Columbia,  MS  39429. 

UP,UPANDAWAY!That'  swhereacouple 
of  our  super  staff  members  are  going. 
Ensuing  shuffle  may  create  opportunities 
for  aggressive  Lois  Lanes  and  Clark  Kents 
in  some  of  these  jobs:  GA  reporter,  Mac 
paginator;  farm  editor;  farm  writer; 
sports  editor;  assistant  city  editor.  We're 
a  22K,  7-day  AM  in  a  livable  mini- 
Metropolis.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Clark  Walworth,  M.E.,  The  Times-News, 
PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 

WANTED 

-  A  skilled  copy  editor  with  1-3  years 
of  experience  who  WANTS  to  be  a  copy 
editor,  has  high  standards  and  can 
produce  newspaper  pages  right  away. 

-  An  ambitious,  prolific  reporter  who 
can  cover  cops  and  courts  and  anything 
else  that  comes  his/her  way. 

We  are  a  25,000  daily  on  the  rebound, 
and  we're  bound  for  quality.  If  you  can 
help  us,  send  resume  (including  refer¬ 
ences),  clips  and  a  l-poge  (no  more) 
essay  that  describes  your  approach  to 
newspapering  to:  Mike  Burbach,  Editor, 
Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150, 
Minot,  ND  58702. 
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WANTED:  DECEMBER  1992,  SPRING 

1993  GRADS 

Aggressive  40,000  PM  daily  seeks  a 
minority  journalist  to  fill  a  one- 
year  reporting  internship.  Applicants 
should  be  recent  college  graduates  whose 
work  demonstrates  good  news  judgment, 
reporting  and  writing  skill, 
completeness  and  creativity.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  the  ability  to 
write  and  recognize  news,  who  has  a  good 
work  ethic  and  potential  for  growth. 
Opportunity  for  on-the-job  training  and 
full-time,  permanent  employment.  Send 
resume,  six  best  clips/writing 
samples  and  three  references  to: 

Eileen  Lehnert 
Metro  Editor 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 

214  S.  Jackson 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282 

WASHINGTON  DC  CORRESPONDENT 
—  We  have  an  interesting  assignment 
for  a  skilled  reporter  who  can  write  DC 
stories  that  people  really  want  to  read. 
Roughly  half-time;  non-staff.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Phil  Gruis,  Depu¬ 
ty  Managing  Editor,  Spokesman-Review, 
PO  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  talented,  exper¬ 
ienced,  creative  editor  to  bring  a 
sharp  and  topical  ed«  to  our  Sunday 
newspaper  and  special  projects.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  hove  at  least  five  years  exper¬ 
ience  as  supervising  editor  on  daily 
newspapers.  Pasition  involves  over¬ 
sight  of  work  from  a  group  of  about  1 50 
reporters  and  editors  for  local  staff. 
Projects  range  from  hard-edged  investi¬ 
gations  to  Southern  California  trend 
pieces.  Salary  and  benefits  excellent. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Larry 
Burrough,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701 . 

WRITER  -  EDITOR 

Versatile  journalist  needed  for 
"swing"  job  -  split  time  betweem  GA 
reporting  and  Macintosh  pagination. 
We're  an  aggressive,  22,000,  7-day 
AM,  situated  in  livable  community 
with  excellent  outdoor  recreation. 
Will  consider  beginning  or  exper¬ 
ienced  applicants;  some  Mac  knowledge 
necessary.  Write  Clark  Walworth, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO 
Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303.  Dead¬ 
line  March  1 . 

TRANSPORTATION  REPORTER 

Know  about  ships,  planes,  trains  and 
cars?  We  need  a  transportation  writer 
with  extensive  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
prize-winning  reporter.  Must  know  Great 
Lakes  area  and  relevant  transportation 
topics.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jo  Kerns, 
Human  Resources  Director,  The  Toledo 
Blade,  541  N.  Superior,  Toledo,  OH 
43660. 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 

LAVYYERS  WEEKLY  USA,  a  national 
publication  targeted  to  lawyers  in 
small  to  medium-sized  law  firms, 
is  seeking  free-lance  writers  to  cover 
local  legal  issues  of  national  inter¬ 
est.  Send  queries  to:  Michelle  Bates 
Deakin,  Lawyers  Weekly  USA,  41  West 
St.,  Boston,  MA  021 1 1 . 
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HEIP  WANTED 


FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 


FACILITY  MANAGER 


Hie  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seekina  a  Facility  Manager  to  manage 
the  sale,  efficient  and  high  quality  op¬ 
eration  of  our  physical  facilities. 

Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechani¬ 
cal,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Will  train  and  direct  the  staff  toward 
departmental  and  company  goals. 

Will  have  responsibility  for  keeping 
buildings  and  equipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 

Will  direct  company  safety  program. 

Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
management  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Dept.,  Attn:  Facility  Manager 
The  Times-Picayune,  3800  Howard  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F 


MAIIAOOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER/MECHANIC 
Group  of  quality  weeklies.  Zone  2,  has 
on  opening  for  a  top-notch  manager/ 
mechanic.  Responsible  for  busy 
nightside/dayside  operation. 
Muller-Martini,  Cheshire,  newspaper 
mailroom  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Edward 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


PRCX^RAM  OFFICER 


CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  FOUR  OF  THESE 
FIVE?:(l)Data,  (2)Opera  Man,  (3)Tori 
Spelling,  (4)Paris,  (5)Flea. 

If  you  can,  we  might  be  able  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We're  looking  for  a  writer  —  hip, 
irreverent,  provocative  —  to  help  us  with 
our  nationally  renowned  teen  coverage. 
You'll  also  be  able  to  write  for  our  other 
feature  sectians,  which  are  pretty 
groovy,  loo.  Send  clips,  resume  and  ten 
story  ideas  to  Box  6197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Phoenix  Newspapers  seeks  qualified 
research  manager  to  conduct  day-to-day 
administratian  af  department.  Other 
duties  include  designing  surveys, 
preparing  written  analysis  of  primary 
research  data,  writing  copy  for  market 
brochures  and  presentatians. 

Must  possess  a  background  in  research 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  information¬ 
gathering  techniques  and  source  data. 
Excellent  statistical  and  writing 
skills  required. 

College  degree  or  equivalent  required 
with  a  minumum  of  three  years  experience 
in  research/related  field  and  one  year 
in  a  position  of  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility.  Knowledge  of  statistical  soft¬ 
ware  packages  desirable.  Oualified  ap¬ 
plicants  should  send  a  resume  to  The 
Arizona  Republic/The  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Research  Department,  PO  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


We  ore  inclined  to  believe  those 
whom  we  do  not  know  because 
they  have  never  deceived  us. 

Samuel  Johnson 


JOURNALISM  PROGRAM  OFFICER 

KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 

Established  in  1950  by  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight,  Knight  Foundation 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  private  foundations.  It  makes  national 
grants  in  journalism,  higher  education  and  the  field  of  arts  and  culture.  It 
also  supports  organizations  in  communities  where  the  Knight  brothers 
were  involved  in  publishing  newspapers  but  is  wholly  separate  from  and 
independent  of  those  newspapers. 

The  Foundation,  which  is  located  in  downtown  Miami,  is  seeking  to  fill 
the  position  of; 

JOURNALISM  PROGRAM  OFFICER 

Responsible  for  managing  proposal  evaluation  process  with  Journalism 
Advisory  Committee;  screening  and  analyzing  grant  requests;  preparing 
proposal  summaries  for  Trustee  review;  monitoring  and  evaluating 
funded  projects  and  initiatives  against  stated  goals  and  objectives;  and 
developing  new  initiatives  and  projects. 

Substantial  experience  in  daily  newspaper  journalism  required; 
experience  in  journalism  education  at  university  level  desirable;  word 
processsing/computer  skills  required. 

Position  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

Please  submit  resumes,  references  and  salary  history  to: 

James  D.  Spaniolo 
Knight  Foundation 
One  Biscayne  Tower 
2  S.  Biscayne  Boulevard 
Suite  3800 

Miami,  Florida  33131-1803 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  ANALYST 
The  Sacramento  Bee  is  seeking  a 
Research  Analyst  with  experience  in  an 
advertising,  retail  or  media  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  person  must  be  highly 
motivated,  possess  the  ability  to 
work  effectively  with  a  wide  range  of 
research  customers  and  have  excellent 
written  and  verbal  communication 
skills.  Must  have  a  strong  background 
in  using  survey  software  paAages 
(SPSS  or  SAS)  plus  Word,  Excel  and 
Pagemaker  ana  preparing  research 
projects  from  planning  to  presentation. 
Responsibilities  include  abstract¬ 
ing,  analyzing  and  reporting  consumer, 
circulation  and  readership  informa¬ 
tion,  conducting  quantitative  market 
research  studies,  preparing  sales 
support  material  from  research  data  and 
assisting  salespeople  in  developing 
their  presentations.  The  successful 
candidate  must  have  a  Bachelors  in  on 
relevant  field,  courses  in  research, 
statistics  and  writing  desired. 
Compensation  includes  competitive 
salary  plus  comprehensive  benefits 
program.  If  you  meet  the  above  qualifi¬ 
cations  send  resume  to: 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Human  Resources 
2100  Q  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95816 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  is  committed  to  promoting 
diversity.  We  welcome  applications 
from  all  qualified  individuals. 
Women,  minorities,  veterans  and 
individuals  with  disabilities 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


PHOTCX5RAPHY 


PICTURE  EDITOR:  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  is  seeking  a  picture  editor  who 
can  be  a  positive  force  in  the  photog¬ 
raphy  department  and  newsroom. 
The  Post-Gazette  recently  expanded  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
we  are  seeking  a  person  to  help  us  con¬ 
tinue  both  newspapers'  commitment  to 
quality  photojournalism.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  would  be  a  people  person  who 
can  help  us  develop  our  talented  com¬ 
bined  staff.  He  or  she  must  have  excellent 
news  judgment,  be  able  to  improve  as¬ 
signments,  have  a  sharp  eye  for  edit¬ 
ing,  and  be  able  to  handle  a  variety  of 
desk  tasks  under  deadline  pressure.  Send 
resumes  and  portfolios  to:  Bill  Gugliotta, 
Associate  Editor/Photography,  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard  of 
the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  RCXDM  MANAGER 
The  Dominion  Post,  a  7-day  morning 
publication,  in  Morgantown,  WV  is 
seeking  an  experienced  manager  for  its 
Press  Room  operations. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have 
5-10  years  offset  experience.  Some 
managerial  experience,  including  qual¬ 
ify  control  and  preventative  mainte¬ 
nance,  along  with  people  skills  is 
essential. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Production  Director. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  and  excellent  working  envi¬ 
ronment  in  a  growing  community.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Sharon  Mersing 
Personnel 

1251  Earl  Core  Rood 
Morgantown,  WV  26505-5896 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 


SENIOR  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  in  union  shop.  Want 
a  self-motivated,  quality  conscious 
leader  with  mechanical  ability  and 
good  track  record.  Must  be  able  to  do 
payroll,  press  layouts  and  some  budget 
work.  Must  work  nights  and  weekends. 
Flexographic  experience  and  computer 
background  a  plus.  Submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Jo  Kerns,  Human 
Resources,  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior, 
Toledo,  OH  43660,  or  call  John 
Buczkowski,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
(419)  245-6221. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  production 
manager.  Must  have  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  proficient  in  Pagemaker. 
Beautiful  Florida  east  coast  location. 
Call  Mark  Hill,  (407)  778-9800. 


TECHNICAL 


We’re  Always  Making 
HEADLINES  ■ 

As  a  leading  developer  of  software 
for  newspaper  publishing,  CText  Is 
always  making  headlines.  Our  latest 
news  Includes  career  opportunities 
for  skilled  professionals  to  work  with 
CText’s  second-generation,  OS/ 
2-based  Dateline  and  AdVIslon 
products. 

Assistant  Product  Manager 

Ad  Vision 

Needed  to  coordinate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  installations;  develop  specs 
for  product  enhancements,  busi¬ 
ness  system  interfaces,  and  spread¬ 
sheet/pricing  modules.  Applicants 
should  have  a  minimum  of  S  years 
experience  with  microcomputer 
hardware  and  software  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  strong  data  base 
skills.  Some  programming  experi¬ 
ence  required. 

Two  System  Analysts 

Ad\Asion 

Applicants  for  this  position  should 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  instal¬ 
lation,  training,  and  support  ex[>e- 
rience  and  S  years  experience  with 
microcomputer  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  development.  Strong  data 
base  and  programming  skills  are 
also  needed. 

Technical  Support  Rep. 

Dateline 

Applicants  for  this  position  should 
have  a  minimum  of  2  years  expe¬ 
rience  supporting  microcomputer 
hardware  and  software. 

All  applicants  should  possess 
experience  or  knowledge  of  DOS, 
Windows,  Novell,  UNI)C  AIX  or  OS 
/2  operating  systems.  Additional 
experience  in  Sybase  SQL  server 
and  SQR,  Excel,  and  newspaper 
publishing/  typography  is 
beneficial.  A^licants  must  be  able 
to  communicate  effectively  and 
travel  extensively.  Competitive 
compensation,  full  benefits  and 
advancement  potential  are  just  the 
beginning  at  CText.  Send  resume 
in  strictest  confidence  to; 


rTed 


455E.StMllum  Blvd. 
Am  Arbor,  Mi  46104 
AMi:  Poroonnol 
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TECHNICAL 


TECHNICAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


People  +  Technology = 
Innovation! 


Dewar  Infoimation  Systems  CcHporation,  a  leader  in  the  field  of  pre¬ 
press  software  and  integration  services  for  more  than  18  years,  is 
seeking  individuals  with  experience  in  Magazine,  Catalog,  Directory 
and  Newspaper  publishing  industries  to  manage  growth  in  these  areas. 
Candidates  should  be  customer  biased  and  possess  excellent  oral, 
written,  and  inteipersonal  communication  skills. 


Applications  Development  Director 


Key  executive  position  will  be  responsible  for  development  of  a 
full  scope  of  innovative  software  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Candidate  will  have  experience  with  resource  allocation, 
project  management  and  reftorting,  as  well  as  zero  defect  quality 
attaiiunent.  This  individual  must  be  a  team  player  contributing  to 
overall  business  objectives.  Strong  leadership  and  interpersonal 
communication  skills  are  required  to  motivate  an  extremely 
intelligent  and  creative  programming  staff.  Candidate  will  have  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  or  Computer  Science  and 
at  least  10  years  of  proven  management  experience  in  software 
applications  development.  Repdy  to  Department  D. 


Corporate  Accounts  Manager  - 
Directory  Publishing  System 


Aggressive,  results-oriented  accounts  manager  needed  to  expand 
into  directory  publishing  market.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  8-10 
years  experience  in  sales  with  a  proven  track  record  in  market 
development  and  penetration.  Experience  in  directory  publishing 
industry  strongly  preferred.  Candidate  must  be  aUe  to  build  strong 
relationships  and  to  identify  customer  needs  and  fit  Dewar 
solutions  to  those  needs.  Reply  to  Department  S. 


Professional  Publishing  Sales  Manager 


Self-starter  with  proven  track  record  needed  to  sell  Newspaper  and 
Commercial  puUishing  solutions  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
US.  Candidate  will  have  3-5  years  experience  selling  pre-press 
software  solutions  to  the  publishing  industry.  Must  be  able  to  work 
independently.  Reply  to  Department  N. 


Customer  Support  Engineer 


Analytical  thinker  with  excellent  communication  and  phone  skills 
needed  to  provide  technical  support  to  customers.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  third  party  software  packages,  i.e.  Windows™, 
QuarkXPress®,  PageMaker®,  Novell®,  and  dBase®,  are  strongly 
ptefered.  Reply  to  Department  CS. 


Consulting/Integration  Services 
Engineers 


Two  positions  available  for  highly  motivated  individuals  to  join 
our  Integration  Services  Group.  Must  possess  integration  and 
training  experience  with  PC  (Windows® )/MAC  environments, 
Novell®  and  SQL  relational  databases.  Excellent  conununication 
skills  and  a  willingness  to  travel  are  a  must.  ProfessionalAechnical 
consulting  experience  preferred.  Reply  to  Department  SE. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 


Information  Systems  Corporation 

1010  Executive  Court 
Westmont,  IL  60559 

No  phone  calls  please.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


ELECTED  official  from  New  York  will¬ 
ing  Id  re-enter  publishing  field.  Award 
winning  circulation  manager  who  held 
management  position  at  major  daily. 
Experienced  contract  negotiator  and 
business  administrator  currently 
president  of  a  large  educational 
institution  on  Long  Island.  Send  to 
Box  6237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  PUBLISHER  -  Market  driven, 
customer  oriented,  NYTRENG  trained. 
Great  record  of  success.  Top  performer  for 
the  Times,  and  Morris  Newspaper  Coipo- 
ration,  also  owned  Florida  weekly. 
Tough  times  demand  top  talent  in  your 
management  ranks.  Don't  take  chances, 
hire  me  best.  For  resume  call  (407) 
330-3935. 


CIRCULATION 


Experienced  District/Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  w/major  daily  AM  11  years.  C/J 
experience,  excellent  customer  service 
record.  Handled  up  to  23  carriers  w/over 
4,000  papers.  Prefer  Zone  7-8-9.  (501 ) 
524-9738. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
seeking  management  position.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  daily,  weekly,  TMC,  shoppers. 
Promotions,  service,  sales,  budget,  mail- 
room  and  transportation  departments. 
Zones  7, 8, 9  pref^red.  (602)  249-0649. 


EDITORIAL 


ACCOMPLISHED,  versatile  book 
editor/ reviewer/columnist  at  Zone  3 
daily  looking  to  crack  "Top-AO*  news¬ 
paper  with  biweekly/ weekly  column  or 
part-time  job.  Eight  years  of  review  exper¬ 
ience,  background  in  law,  women's 
issues.  Published  nationally  in 
major  dailies.  Call  Ann,  (410) 
732-2214. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  PA  weekly 
seeks  copy-desk  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  18  month's  experience  in  page 
layout  editing  and  copy  editing. 
Excellent  references.  Call  Martha  at 
(215)  825-0262. 

EDITOR  at  mid-size  daily  seeks  new 
opportunity.  12  years  experience  in 
design,  editing,  pagination.  Will 
work  in  any  Zone,  fox  6245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CLOSED;  accomplished 
editorial  writer  (19  years)  seeks 
editarial  page  or  reporting  position 
in  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Call  Jim 
Sellars  (918)  744-1788. 


Elections  are  news,  wars  are  news,  some¬ 
times  even  Madonna  is  news.  IBM's 
latest  disk  drive  is  not  news.  Five- 
year  editor  of  global  high-tech  indus¬ 
try  news  wire  with  excellent  news  sense, 
copy  editing  and  desktop  publishing 
skills  seeks  more  editor-friendly 
news.  Zones  1  and  9.  Send  to  fox  6228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMOR/CURRENT  EVENTS  columnist 
seeks  position  9,7  or  8.  Clips  show  a 
blend  of  humor,  relevance  and  style.  A 
proven  draw  for  readers.  Call  Tom  (51 0) 
283-9627. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-3  1/2  year  daily 
published,  experienced.  Hove  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Resume  and  portfolio.  Zone  3  or  4. 
Call  David  (703)  552-9128. 

SPORTS  WRITER  stuck  in  Alabama 
seeks  charKe  with  small  or  mid-size 
daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Six 
years  experierKe  including  14  months 
with  small  daily.  Ambitious  and 
available  immediately.  Call  Keith 
at  (205)  734-2956. 

VERY  experienced  editor  of  m  d-size 
doily  and  two  weeklies  seeks  similar 
position.  Strong  newsroom  leader;  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  layout  (plus  Macin¬ 
tosh),  writing  (including  editor¬ 
ials),  photography  (color),  training 
reporters.  Excellent  references.  Call  413 
536-1872. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
10  years  studio  and  location, 
plus  todo/s  computer  skills. 
Country  and  urban  portfolio. 
(716)  544-0884 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 

Experienceinall  phases  ofOffsetnewspap- 
er  production.  (Goss  Single/Double 
Width  and  TKS  presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  improve  print  quality, 
reduction  in  newsprint  waste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cost  conscious.  Send  to  fox  62^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


TECHNICAL  SPECIALIST 
PRE-PRESS 

14-t-  years  fully  experienced  with  laser 
imaging  and  plate  room  opers.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Respond  to  fox  6230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 

For  Classified  Advertising  Rates, 

Contact  the  Classified  Advertising  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


by  Steve  Dozier 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


CONTROLLING  THE  MEDIA 
IS  SHAMEFULLY  EASY 


NEWSROOM  “CONFLICT  OF  inter¬ 
est”  policies  kept  me  from  running  for 
public  office  15  years  —  until  I  left  my 
Detroit  Free  Press  editing  job  three  years 
ago  and  moved  home  to  become  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor. 

Several  Lexington,  Ky.,  school  board 
seats  were  open  and  I  wanted  to  partici¬ 
pate.  I  also  wanted  to  experience  print 
and  broadcast  media  from  “the  other 
side  of  the  fence.”  Television  news  in  this 
town  is  competitive  and  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  still  pretty  good. 

The  further  I  get  from  the  daily  act  of 
newspapering,  the  more  I  understand 
newspapers  and  the  more  I  understand 
people’s  valid  complaints.  Newspapers 
would  improve  if  more  midcareer  editors 
would  step  away  for  several  years  and 
view  their  industry  from  the  outside. 

Late  last  summer,  multiple  indepen¬ 
dent  “bombs  were  dropped”  past  me 
onto  the  newspaper  by  a  broad  range  of 
community  leaders  in  a  nearby  town.  As 
one  of  30  educators  traveling  the  state 
and  meeting  in  focus  groups,  I  heard 
how  the  Lexington  paper  was  biased. 


(Dozier  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.) 


uaoNnNMoa  vvoud 

SM3N  HUM  XSUId  38 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  media 
magetzine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in-cisive 
reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tunities 
and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 3^... 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WpO|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  t  ^  ■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Ausl.  $  128. 

j  Name: _ 


[  Address' 

1  r.ity 

L_I _ 
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negative  and  unfair.  An  entire  town 
seemed  to  think  the  newspaper  was  not 
listening  and  did  not  care. 

I  have  heard  these  charges  many 
times  before  and  always  defended  news¬ 
papers.  Even  then,  though,  I  wondered 
why  some  of  “us”  personally  make  those 
claims  of  unfairness  when  we  happen  to 
be  quotes  in  other  publications. 

I  relished  the  opportunity  this  school 
board  race  gave  me  to  experience  typical 
American  media  in  action.  The  post¬ 
election  weeks  have  not  changed  my 
mind.  I  saw  yet  another  piece  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  that  needs  to  be  overhauled. 

The  media  were  shamefully  easy  to 
control.  As  a  novice,  even  I  was  success¬ 
ful  at  it  on  some  levels.  I  have  absolutely 
no  doubt  the  “grown-ups”  in  Washing¬ 


ton  control  and  mold  the  media  more 
than  any  employee  would  ever  imagine. 

My  little  campaign  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  funding  —  I  was  not  going  to 
spend  the  $6,000  several  people  said  it 
takes.  Media  exposure  was  critical  and 
would  be  challenging  to  receive  in  a 
presidential  election  year.  Enter  media 
events  and  dramatics. 

Two  evening  newscasts  and  a  large  in¬ 
side  headline  told  me  the  first  media 
event  was  a  success.  I  probably  got  the 
best  coverage  of  any  school  board  candi¬ 
date  announcing  a  run. 

I  chose  Saturday  for  several  reasons. 
Other  candidates  probably  would  not 
announce  on  a  weekend  day,  so  the 
spotlight  would  be  mine  alone.  A  Satur¬ 
day  announcement  would  mean  Sun¬ 
day’s  larger  print  circulation  and  more 
local  news  space.  Area  television  sta¬ 
tions  would  want  anything  that  was  not 
another  summer  weekend  festival  or 
corncob  eating  contest. 


The  only  problem  was  that  Saturday 
newspaper  staffing  is  light,  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  not  specialized. 

I  solved  this  by  calling  the  newspaper 
Friday  afternoon  and  telling  them  what  I 
might  do  the  following  day.  This  in¬ 
creased  my  chances  of  an  experienced 
reporter  with  more  time  to  write  longer. 
Candidate  Dozier  hit  the  jackpot.  Sun¬ 
day’s  story  was  long,  clear  and  accurate 
with  a  five-column  headline,  a  subhead, 
and  a  full  one-column  mug  with  photo 
credit. 

Television  “media  alerts”  were  faxed 
at  10:30  Saturday  morning  —  enough 
time  for  television  assignment  editors  to 
react  but  not  forget  the  early-afternoon 
event.  I  would  make  an  announcement 
“on  the  steps  of  school  system  headquar¬ 


ters”  to  a  group  of  citizens  “concerned 
about  our  schools.” 

A  press  conference  would  allow  me  to 
control  the  dialogue  and  its  direction 
rather  than  simply  react  to  interview- 
style  questions. 

Three  television  crews  arrived  as  if  on 
cue.  I  gave  a  passionate  speech  to  a 
“crowd”  of  six  —  my  wife,  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  two  friends.  I  hoped  my  Jesse 
Jackson  speaking  style  would  evoke  ex¬ 
citement  and  attention  on  the  air.  I  bet 
myself  the  tv  crews  would  not  pan  their 
cameras  to  a  crowd  of  almost  no  one. 

Press  conference  questions  were  easy 
to  answer.  I  mildly  dodged  one  answer 
that  I  did  not  have.  At  home  that  after¬ 
noon,  more  questions  came  via  phone. 

One  station  wanted  to  know  who  else 
was  running,  who  the  current  board 
member  is  and  “could  you  spell  his  name 
forme?” 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  46) 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
We'll  See  You  in  San  Francisco 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  Newspapers  &  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services,  March  15  -17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco 

Program/Speakers 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Keynote  Address 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  III,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Beyond  the  Brooks  Bill 

Tom  Pace,  Executive  Director,  Strategic  Alliances  & 

Voice  Services,  Dow  Jones  Information  Services; 

Former  Chairman,  HA 

Jeff  Richards,  Director  of  National  Affairs,  MFJ  Task  Force; 
Chairman,  Interactive  Services  Association 

Partners  in  Profit 

Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Jim  Lalonde,  President,  SureFind  Classifieds 

Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 

Dan  Maitland,  Vice  President,  Perception  Technology  Corporation 

Mike  Silver,  Director  of  Marketing  and  Business 

Development ,  Tribune  Media  Services 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation 

John  Triplett,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Austin  American- 

Statesman 

Fax  Publishing 

Pat  Ecke,  Publisher,  The  New  York  Times  TimesFax 
Rachel  Gonter,  General  Manager,  Voice  Information  Services  Inc. 
George  Schlukbier,  Director  of  Information  Services, 
McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sarah  Stambler,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Marketing  With 
Technology  News 

Strategic  Alliances 

Karen  Baker,  Marketing  Director,  Fresno  Bee 
Jan  Calvert,  Director  of  Voice  Services,  The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Kingsley  Nelson,  Director  -  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX 
Telesector  Resources  Group 
Dick  Reid,  President,  Tahoe  Telephone  Directories 

Online  Services 

Maureen  C.  Hathaway,  President,  StarText 

Geoffrey  Moore,  Director  of  Market  Programs  &  Communications, 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

Mike  O'Brien,  Director  of  New  Product  Development,  Press  Link 
Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 
David  Stonehill,  Project  Leader,  Associated  Press 


Enter  the  Personal  Newspaper 

Michael  Conniff,  Editor,  The  Kelsey  Report,  Columnist, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Mark  Mathes,  Executive  Editor,  Ocala  Star-Banner 
James  T.  McKnight,  Vice  President  of  Telecommunications, 
Cox  Newspapers 

Voice  Personals:  Formula  for  Success 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 
Michael  Ellerin,  Publishing  Consultant,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Michael  James,  National  Sales  Manager,  MiaoVoice  Applications  Inc. 
Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Real  World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

Joyce  Jillson,  Creators  Syndicate 

Michael  "Roxy"  Roxborough,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers 

Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise 

Bud  Calvert,  National  Sales  Manager,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Jack  Dale,  President,  Classifacts 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  The  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
Nancy  Tracewell,  Director  of  Electronic  Media,  Kansas  City  Star 

Database  Marketing 

Evan  Ray,  Controller,  Reno-Gazette-Journal;  Project  Manager, 
Person's  Database 

Tom  Stites,  Vice  President,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Account  Director,  The  Mowry  Company 

Town  Meeting/Case  Study 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager  of  Mercury  Center, 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Newspapers  in  the  Nineties 

Shaun  Higgins,  Director  of  Marketing  &  Sales,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review 

Carolyn  Martin,  Director,  New  Business  and  Product 
Development,  Gannett  Company 

Tonda  Rush,  President  &  CEO,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Peter  Thieriot,  President,  Newspaper  Division,  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company 

Newspapers  2000 

Roger  F.  Fidler,  Director  of  New  Media  Development, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Mike  Fabisch,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Bell 
Communications  Research  Inc. 

John  Reed,  Chairman,  Cabelshare;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Audio  Services  Inc. 

Steve  Reynolds,  Director  of  Interactive  Media,  LINK  Resources 
Bill  Toner,  Director,  Advanced  Systems  Labratory,  Gannett  Company 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $795 
For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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